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THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


For AU GUST, 1813. 





Mr. Unsan, Shrewsbury, dug. 14. 


| igi man who attempts to de- 
tect falsehood or expose folly, 
must be content to pay a certain tax 
to the malevolence of the interested, 
or the prejudices of the ignorant. 
However, as | am not accustomed 
either to fear the one or to flatter the 
other, | sit down with the most per- 
fect indifference under all the personal 
and abusive scurrilities of your Cor- 
respondent Phil-Atticus, and shall ad- 
dress a few observaiions, not to him*, 
but to the common understanding of 
your Readers iu general. 

it will | presume be granted, by 
all whe can form an opinion, as me- 
rally certain, that the Author of the 
Letters of Junius must have resided in 
or very neat Loudon. His immedi- 
ate acquaintance with every impor- 
tant political transaction, with ail the 
private Court history, and domestic 
anecdotes of the first families, the 
frequency and rapidity of his replies 
in his private correspondence with Mr. 
Woodfall and others, as well as his 
pubiic letters, prove this to a demon- 
stration. Nowif Dr. Wilmot resided 
generally an hundred miles from the 
Metropolis, and if | can prove him to 
have been actually at that distance 
when I can prove Junius to have beea 
in Loadon, it will follow that Dr. 
Wilmot and Junius must have been 
two different persons. To talk of two 
thirds of Junius having been written 
by Dr. Wiimot and one third by some 
other person, is to commit a more 
wanton waste of words than even so 
miserable a scribbler as Phil-Atticus 
should be guilty of. And to suppose 
that Dr. Wilmot might have made 
frequent journies to the metropolis 
during the publication of Junius, is a 
mere gratuitous assumption, without 
the shadow of proof, and even be- 





* Iam not quite sure about the gen- 
der, But I am quite sure, that Metellus 
and Phil-Atticus’ are one and the same 
person, who at least writes under a lady’s 
direction. : 





—— 


yond the limits of possibility. In the 
oe 1170, conveyances to Londou 
rom the distant parts of the country 
were neither frequeat nor commo- 
dios. A map could not then travel 
100 miles in a mail-coach in twelve 
hours; but a journey from Keuil- 
worth to London must have been the 
work of at least two days; and, on 
this account, the inte: course between 
the more distant parts of the country 
and the Metropolis was far more |imt- 
ted than at present. But, even with 
all the present facilities of communi- 
cation, I mean to assert, and I »msure 
no reasonable man will deny it, that 
Junius could not have carried on his 
correspondence, unless he had actually, 
and almost invariably, resided on the 
spor. 

I maintain, therefore, that Dr. 
Wilmot was Curate of Kenilworth in 
the latter part of the year 1770, and 
continued ‘o be so for several years, 
---1 think till the year 1777, but ot this 
1 am vot quite certain, nor is it of any 
importance provided | can prove him 
to have been so till the middle of May 
1772. This l could do by the testi- 
mony of many of the respectable in- 
habitants of Kenilworth, who well 
remember the fact, and his general 
regularity of attendance to officiate; 
but | prefer, as still more unquestion- 
able, the evidence of Dr. Wilmot 
himself. Supposing then the registers 
of baptisms and burials to be of no 
authority in the preset instance, as 
being possibly made by the clerk, and 
the ceremony in every case performed 
by Dr. Wilmot’s substitute (a per- 
fectly incredible supposition), I shall 
produce a copy of every marriage 
which took piace in the parish of 
Kenilworth from the latter end of the 
year 1770 to May 1772. As these 
must be signed at the time by the offici- 
ating Clergyman, they wili prove that 
Dr. Wilmot was frequently present at 
his curacy ; and as they were solem- 
nized in every instance but three by 
the Doctor himself, it will afford a 
strong presumptive evidence that he 
was generally so. This list I now 
subjoin, 
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subjoin, and shall have a few obser- 
vations to offer on it. It has been 
extracted from the registers by my- 
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self, when I was at Kenilworth in 


June last. : ‘ 


A List of all the Marriages solemnized in the Parish Church ef Kenilworth 
from Lec. V110 ie May \172. 


Parties. 
Thomas Robards and Mary Adams, 
Abr. Holyvake and Anu Harper, 
John Cox and Eliz. Watton, 
Jobn Chaplin and Eliz. Ladbrook, 
Johu Garlick and Mary Sybley, 
R. Gibbs and Ann Clark, 
Tho. Kelcey and Sarah Drake, 
Ww. Betty and Ann Molton, 
Tho, House and Eliz. Suffolk, 
Jobn Morris and Hannah Hayeock, 
John Asston and Eliz. Watson, 
John Dencer and Mary Clements, 


From this list it appears, that the 
only possible absence of Dr. Wiimot, 
for any length of time, may have 
been from Dec. 25, 1170, to June 3, 
1771. But I find in the list of Banns, 


April 7,1771. J. Wilmot. 
April 21,1771. 3.Wilmot. 
April 28, 1771.3.Wilmot. 


the following pabiished by Dr. Wil- 
mot, and entered in his own hand- 
writing : 
Jos. Peers & 
Mary Meller, 5 
John Chaplin 

and May 5, 1771. J.Wilmot. 
Eli. Ladbrook ( May 12, 1771. J.Wilmot. 
H,. Kingston ( May 12, 1771. J. Wilmot. 

and 3st 19, 1771. 5.Wi'mot, 
Eliz. Smith, ( May 26, 1771. J.Wilmot. 
Which reduces the possible interval 
tov about three months. And it re- 
mains yel to be proved whether Dr. 
Wilmot was theu in London, or rather 
at Trinity College, Oxford, of which 
he was Fellow, or any where else, or 
even absent from Warwickshire. For 
during the whole time of his curacy 
he resided occasionally, and during 
the latter years of it wholly, at War- 
wick, from which place he used to 
come over to serve the Church at 
Kenilworth. Now, Warwick is five 
miles from Kenilworth ; Mr. Dodson, 
though rector of Cubbingion, was 
Junius in London, 


Jan. 2, 1771. vol. I. p. *216. 


April 19, 1771. vol. I. p. #223. 


April 22, 1771. vol. I. p. 205. 
May I, 1771. vol. IL. p. 223, 

771. vol. Il. p. 225, 
25, 1771. vol. Il. p. 235, 
° May 28, 1771. 


May 
May 
May 
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28, 1771. vol. II p. 237 


June 20, 1771. vol. I. p *224. 


July 9, 1771. vol. If. p: 249. 


July 13,1771. vol. Il. p. 258. 


Date. 
Dec 25, 1770. 
Feb. 27, i771. 
March 4,1771. 
June 3, 1771. 
July 14, i71. 
July 20, 1771. 
Sept. 18, 1771. 
Nov. 20, 1771. 
Dec. 18, 177). 
Dec. 27, 1771. 
Feb. 25, 1772 


Officiating Minister, 
J. Wilmot. ' 
W. Savage. 

Ch. Dodson, 

J. Wilmot. 

J, Wilmot, 

J. Wilmot. 

J. Wilmot. 

J. Wilmot, 

W. Savage. 

J. Wilmot, 

772. J. Wi'mot. 

May 17, 1772. J. Wilmot. 
vicar of Leek Weotton, where he 
always resided, and which place is 
exactly w.id-way between Warwick 
aod Kenilwort:; and Mr. Savage, 
though he resided at Warwick, was 
very often at Stoneleigh Abbey, about 
two miles from Kenilworth. It is 
therefore at least possiv/e, that in 
these winter mouths, Dr. Wilmot may 
have availed himself of the assistance 
of a friend for occasional duty, who 
resided at only half the distance from 
Kenilworth, at which he lived himself, 
Afterwards, when Dr. Wilmot resided 
wholly at Warwick, he appears to 
have been frequ utiy indebted to Mr. 
Dodson for occas:onai assistance ; but 
that has nothing to do with the pre- 
sent argument. 

Now | request your Readers, Mr, 
Urban, to aitend to the following list 
of periods wheu I can prove Dr, 
Wilmot to have been at Kenilworth; 
and when Junius, not only from the 
date but from the internal evidence 
of his letters, compared with the pre- 
ceding or concurrent circumstavces, 
must have been in London, 1 make 
the references to tie volumes and 
pages of Mr. Woodfall’s edition, 


Dr. Witmort at Kenilworth, 
Dec. 25, 1770. 
April7, 1771. 

April 21, 1771. 
April 28, 1771. 

April 21, 1771. 

May 5, 1771. 

May 19, 1771. 

May 28, 1771. 


June 3, 1771. 
July 14, 1771. 
duly 14, 1771. 
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Junius in London. 


July 16, 177). 
July 24, 1771. 
Sept. 18, 1771. 
Sept. 21, 1771. 


About Nov. 15, 1771. 


Nov. 19, 1771. 
Feb. 17, 1772. 


About Feb. 22, 1772. 


Feb, 29, 1772. 


1813.] Dr. Wilmot’s Pretensions to be Junius examined. 
Dr. Wiimor at Kenilworth. 


vol. 1. p. #225. July 14, 1771. 
vol. II. p. 263, July 20, 1771. 
vol. I. p. *305. Sept. 14, 1771. 
vol. I. p. *316. Sept. 18, 1771. 


vol, 1. p. #234, 


vol, II}. p. 418, 


vol, I. p. *259. 
vol. I. p. *249. 
vol. I. p. *251. 


May 3, 1772. vol. L. p. *253. 


Nov. 20, 1771. 
Nov. 20, 1771. 
Feb. 25, 1772. 
Feb. 25, 1772. 
Feb. 25, 1772. 


May 17, 1772. 
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May 10, 1772. vol. I. p. ¥254. 


I have also particular reasons for knowing that Dr. Wilmot was at Kenil- 


worth on Feb. 17, 1771. 

Thus it appears, that on the very 
same days on which Dr. Wilmot was 
at Kenilworth,Junius must have been 
in London; and that when Junius must 
have spent the months of April, May, 
and July in London, Dr. Wilmot 
spent the same months at Kenilworth. 
Your Readers will also recollect that 
this is the evidence of occasional duty 
only, and that there is abundant proof 
that Dr. Wilmot generally discharged 
it in person ; how much stronger then 
is the presumption that he discharged 
in like manner the regular duty, or, 
in other words, that he was generally 
resident in Warwickshire, and not in 
London. But it would be a waste of 
your columns, Mr. Urban, and an,in- 
sult to the common understanding of 
your Readers, to comment farther 
upon so plain a case; the facts speak 
for themselves, and prove to a demon- 
stration that Dr. Wilmot and Junius 
must have been different persons. I 
shall, therefore, only beg leave to 
ask the following questions. 

i. Can any man believe that Junius, 
who so carefully guarded his secret 
even in his private correspondence 
with Mr. Woodfall, would, as was Dr. 
Wilmot’s practice, have thrown out 
the most public hints upon the subject? 

2. Can any one believe that when 
Dr. Wilmot gave those hints, he would 
not immediately have attracted the 
most public and universal interest, if 
ow one sensible person had credited 

im ? 

3. Is Dr. Wilmot known to have 
written any thing to which he prefixed 
his name? Is he generally known 
among scholars asa scholar? And can 
any ove produce any publication of 
Dr. Wilmot’s, the style of which at 
all resembles or approaches that of 
Junius? 

4. Can any one believe that Junius 
would have written the rough drafts 


of his letters in' a commen-place-book; 
or, having so written them, would 
have suffered part of one to remain ? 

5. Can any one believe, that Junius 
would have made a memorandum in 
his common-place-book, that he had 
that day “ finished a letter of Junius 
(even before he had assumed the sig- 
nature),and sent it to Lord S——ne ?” 

6. Can any one believe that Junius 
would have thought it necessary to 
write in his common-place-book the 
C between two lines, which was the 
mere private signature for the infor- 
mation of Mr. Woodfall ? 

I might pursue these questions toa 
much greater length were it necessary ; 
but surely these are sufficient, if an- 
swered, as they must be by every man 
of common sense, by an unqualified 
negative. I will, therefore, on'y sub- 
join a few more, which I trust will be 
answered as generally in the affirma- 
tive. 

1. Do we not all remember the 
forgery of the Shakespeare papers a 
few years ago? 

2. May not Mr. Woodfall's publi- 
cation furnish materials for a similar 
fabrication in the present instance ? 

3. Has not Mr. Woodfall, in the 
Geutleman’s Magazine for May, di- 
rectly and expressly contradicted the 
assertion of Metellus, and declared 
that he said the hand-writing of Junius 
was not like that of Dr. Wilmot? 

4. Would it not be easy for a per- 
son who had seen Mr. Woodfall’s pub- 
lication to insert the C. on a Jeaf of 
the common-place-book ? 

5. Admitting that Dr. Wilmot ever 
possessed a copy of Junius bound in 
vellum, may not more than one copy 
have been so bound; and may it not 
be easy to have a copy sv bound now? 

6. Admitting that the entry, “ fi- 
nished a Letter of Junius and sent it 
to Lord S——ne,” is in Dr. Wilmot's 
hand- 
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hand-writing, may not my former 
Jetter to Mr. Urban (Gent. Mag. for 
May last) assign a sufficient cause? 

7. May not the date of this entry, 
(which appears to be made previous 
to the signature of Junius having been 
adopted by the Writer of those Let- 
ters) be a clumsy oversight on the 
part of the person making it? 

8. Admitting the fragment of the 
letter of Junius, said to exist in the 
common-place-book, to have been 
written by Dr. Wilmot, may it not 
have been copied by him from the 
printed Letters of Junius? 

9. Ought not Mrs. Serres to pro- 
duce some proofs beyond mere asser- 
tion,and some respectable and credit- 
able evidence in support of her own? 

I now leave the question to the 
judgment of your Readers, and shall 
only add, that when Mrs. Serres pub- 
lishes her projected Life of Dr. Wil- 
mot, I have no doubt it will contain 
abundant materials by which any per- 
son who has inclination and time to 
throw away ou such a subject, may 
fully prove that Dr. Wilmot was not 
the Author of the Letters of Junius. 

Yours, &c. S. Buriex. 
— 

Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 17. 
ie consequence of a misrepresenta- 

tion of my sentiments, which oc- 
curred in a Letter under the signature 
of Metellus,inserted in your Magazine 
forApril, p.302, I felt myself called up- 
on in the following month, p.405, to set 
your Correspondent right as to the in- 
formation ] was supposed to oe 
Mrs. Serres, respecting the similarity 
of the hand-writing of Junius and 
that of her uncle, Dr. Wilmot. While 
my opinion was thought to favour the 
hypothesis of Metellus, it was quoted 
without hesitation; but as soon as he 
perceived that I would not suffer my 
name tc be erroneously used, for the 

urpose of furthering the object of 
bis letter, the same writer, as I con- 
ceive, under the signature of Phil- 
Atticus, commenced a coarse attack 
upon me, for presuming to assert the 
truth, iv opposition to a most errone- 
ous, if not wilful, mistatement of what 

assed in my interviews with the 
Lady just mentioned. 1 should not 
feel myself justified in using this 
strong language, Mr. Urban, if I had 
pot perceived, iv the Life of Dr. Wil- 
mot, published since my last letter 
appeared in your Magazine, my name 


twice brought forward to attest facts 
which are wholly untrue; and if I 
were not fully convinced I shall be 
clearly able to prove, that the sup- 
posed fragment of one of Junius’s 
Letters, stated to have been found in 
the Common-place-book of the Doc- 
tor, is as errant a forgery as ever was 
attempted to be put upon the literary 
world. 

But to the point. Phil-Atticus, 
Part I. p. 627. seems extremely angry 
that I should have put a question, 
which he terms wise and witty, whe- 
ther paper, having a certain water- 
mark, was manulactured for the sole 
use of Dr. Wilmot? This he an- 
swers in the following terms; “ that 
although no such consequential infer- 
ence cau necessarily be deduced from 
the fact, that he [Woodall has ace 
knowledged ; yet that it is a very re- 
markable coincidence, and aftords 
strong ground for presumption that 
both the book in which the letters 
were sketched, and the paper on which 
they were afterwards copied, were 
purchased at the same place, and by 
the same person.” Though Phil- 
Atticus here begs the question, by 
taking it for granted that the original 
Letters of Junius were sketched in 
the Common-place-book alluded to ; 
yet I will again ask him, whether the 
paper which constituted that book, 
and the paper on which the Letters of 
Junius were copied, was manufactured 
for the sole use of one retail Stationer? 
and whether that Stationer had but a 
single customer? If Phil-Atticus an- 
swers these questions in the negative, 
as | presume he must, then it does 
not follow that Junius and Dr. Wil- 
mot, though they used paper having 
the same water-mark, were one and 
the same person. As well, indeed, 
might it be inferred that your Maga- 
zine, which is published by Mr. Har- 
ris, could only be purchased at his 
shop, and that a single customer took 
off the whole impression. It seems, 
in quoting the nearly obliterated me- 
moraudum, I have been guilty of a 
woeful misiake, and that it should 
have been March 17: 67 and not 
March 1767; but still Junius did not 


write uader that sigoature Ull Nov. 
1768,twenty months subsequent to the 
date im question. —— I shall here take 
the liberty to make one or two re- 
marks on the Life of Dr. Wilmot, as 
recently published by his Niece. = 

the 





















the preface to the Life, p. xxvi. the 
writer says, “Mr. Woodfall informed 
her that Junius was supposed to be a 
clergyman,and about the middle age:” 
and again, p. lii. “* The late Mr. Wood- 
fall thought Junius was a clergyman.” 
Nowl begleave to assure your Readers, 
that my late much-sespected Father 
never entertained, or had any reason 
to entertain, such an opinion as is here 
attributed to him; and that the Lady 
is certainly most grossly mistaken iu 
imagining I gave her any such intima- 
tion. Again, in page 133 of the Life, 
the Writer mentionsthe circumstance 
of having very particularly described 
to me two seals which had been stolen 
from her Uncle, aod which had “ been 
affixed to the Letters and other com- 
munications transmitted to my late 
Father,” and “ that I confessed with- 
out the least hesitation” that | remem- 
bered to have seen similar impressions 
on the Junius Papers. This I most 
solemnly deny; and the Reader will, 
perhaps, the more readily give me 
credit for the truth of my assertion, 
when he recollects that | had given to 
the publick fac-similes of the impres- 
sions of all such Seals as were affixed 
to the papers in question, six months 
previous to the appearance of the Life 
of Dr. Wilmot, when it was not pos- 
sible for me to know the claims the 
Doctor had to the authorship of these 
celebrated Letters; unless, indeed, I 
had had the honour of being person- 
ally acquainted with him, in which 
case I might have learned that one of 
the seals here spoken of, “ our Author 
used to call his Junius,” Life, p. 133: 
that is, Dr. Wilmot, without hesita- 
tion, avowed himself to be the writer 
of the Letters of Junius. With this 
avewal the Reader will perhaps be 
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the Jess. astonished, when he is in- 
formed by the Editor of his Life, 
p- 181, that “ Dr. Wilmot gave his 
Niece to understand, that a few of the 


’ Essays in the Rambler * were written 


by himself, in conjunction with Dr, 
Johnson, who lab. ured exceedingly 
during his stay at College.” That 
“ Dr. Johnson and our Doctor regarded 
each other with mutual esteem,” and 
* when at Oxford their evenings were 
usually spent in the company of the 
Poet Laureai,’” where “ the genuine 
wit and classical refinement of our 
Author distinguished those hours 
which were pervaded by the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul,” Life, p. 
43. A single fact will at once serve 
to convince your Readers, Mr. Urban, 
of the reliance which is to be placed 
on the accuracy of the Memoirs of 
the Life of Dr. Wilmot. This Gen- 
tleman was born at Warwick, March 
8, 1126. Life,p. 8. Dr. Johnson, his 
most intimate friend and companion 
at College, left it in 1731 t+!!! And 
in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Dr. 
Wilmot’s name is not even mentioned; 
a tolerable proof that he was wholly 
unknown to Dr. J. I shall forbear, 
however, to trespass upon the time 
and patience of your Readers by any 
comment on these assertions of the 
Editor of the Life of Dr. Wilmot; and 
shall proceed to state my reasons for 
believing the fragment of the 8th 
Letter of Junius, as pretended to 
have been found in the Common-place 
book of the Doctor, to be a mere 
forgery. The fragment consists of the 
last line of the last paragraph but one, 
and of the concluding paragraph of 
that Letters and is thus given in Mrs, 
Serres’ fac-simile of it: The black line 
describes the torn edge of the paper. 


wr Prva le 
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wh ebrgisrte- C6 UE me all, ———— 








* The first Number of the Rambler was published March 20, 1749-50, 
t Chalmers’s Life of Dr. Johuson, English Poets, Vol, XVI. p. 551, 
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To enable the Reader clearly to judge of the objections to the genuineness 
of this supposed fragment, 1 shall transcribe the passage, as it must have 
been written, had this really been part of a rough sketch of the origival 


Letter in question. 


only that you will extend the mercy of the Cro- . 


wn? 


These are questions you will not answer. _ Nor 
is it necessary. The character of your private 
life, and the uniform tenour of your public 
conduet, is an answer to them all. 


It will be evident, after a moment’s 
consideration, that the thirteen first 
words which begin the last paragraph 
and which do not appear at all in Mrs. 
Serres’ Fac-simile, could never have 
been crowded into the space which 
has been left for them; that is, about 
two thirds of a line; nor can it be 
pretended that the Author, in copying 
the Letter for the press, had made 
some addition to this passage, as it is 
quite clear the paragraph must have 
been so constructed when the Author 
first committed his thoughts to paper, 
at least if this is the original rough 
draft it pretends to be. 1 have, how- 
ever, one or two other objections to 
this spurious fragment. In the first 
place, I doubt whether the word 
tenor was spelt by Junius without the 
w. It certainly was not so spelt in 
the Letier as it appeared in the Pub- 
lic Advertiser, nor in the edition of 
the Letters published under the direc- 
tion of the Author ; but, as I have not 
any MS. of his, that 1 now recollect, 
in which that word occurs, | will not 
undertake to say that it was not so 
written by him, though he certainly 
spells the word honeur with an w.--- 
Not so with the werd publick. I have 
referred to his MSS. in twenty in- 
stances at least, and find that Junius 
uniformly spelt that word without the 
k. The division of the monosytlable 
Crown is also liable to a very coasi- 
derable degree of suspicion, as few 
instances occur in the MSS. in my 
possession, in which the Authordivides 
a word at all, With respect to Phil- 
Atticus’s assertion, that “ on the scraps 
of the torn leaves which yet remain 
in the book, this very identical C, 
[the private signature of Junius in 
his communication with my father] 
is to be found more than once;” | 
can only say it was not pointed out to 
me on the three several times in 
which the Common-place-book was 
put into my hands; and if it is now 
to be found there, | have no kind of 





doubt the person who was capable of 
writing the fragment, was equally able 
to make the letter C. when, where, 
and as often as he pleased. 

1 shall now beg leave to apologise, 
Mr. Urban, to you and to your Rea- 
ders, for the great intrusion on your 
space and their patience, by the ex- 
treme length of this letter. 

To your Correspondent Metellus, 
alias Phil-Atticus, a few words in re. 
ply will be all that is necessary to 
satisfy your Readers of the iilibe- 
rality of his insinuation, that I was 
fearful a discovery of the Author 
would injure the a of my edition of 
the Letters of Junius. Now, had an 
such disgraceful motive actuated my 
conduct, I should at least have care- 
fully concealed the MSS. in my pos- 
session till after the Work had been 
rors pene That this was not the 
case, I can safely appeal to the testi- 
mony of a number of Gentlemen of 
the first character and consequence in 
the political and literary world: to 
those Gentlemen who have advocated 
the claims of Gen. Lee aud Mr. Boyd 
to the authorship of these Letters, 
and to the intimate friends of the late 
Mr. Burke; to all-of whom the MSS, 
in my possession were unreservedly 
shewn long previous to the publica- 
tion which has cailed forth the idle 
pretensions of Dr. Wilmot to solve 
the enigma of, Who was the Author 
of the Letters of Junius? 

Yours, &c. G. Woopratt. 
——— aE 

Mr. Ursan, July 7. 

L238 (vol. LXXIX.p.315.) is, I 

think, decided to be right by 
Madox’s 488th Formula,--- Maner 
of Mariborne, and lands in Tyborne, 
Lilleston, Westbern, Charyng, and 
Eye.” (14 Hen. Vil.) So the 713th 
Formula (21 Hen. VI.) has, « Villis 
de Tiburn, Liliston, Westburn, cam- 
pis de Charryng, & de Eye.” 

High Street, Marybone, of too mo- 
dern fabric probably for Lye Street. 

Yours, &. &. P.W. 








Y illis 
cam- 
mo- 


et. 
Vv. 
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Mr. URBAN, Towcester, July 1. 

HAyse completed a collection 

of more than 300 Drawings of 
all the Churches and Chapels of Ease 
within the county of Northampton, 
after a labour of near six years, by a 
personal visit to the original edifices, 
I beg your acceptance of one of them, 
which it will give me great ——— 
to see inserted in your valuable Mis- 
cellany. 

It may perhaps be worth noticing, 
that my undertaking to preserve the 
resemblances of so many beautiful 
buildings, which are daily undergoing 
alteration, originated in the fall of a 

ot of coffee. 

The following particulars are chiefly 
extracted from Bridges’s History. 

Brigstock is situated in the hundred 
of Corby and deanery of Weldon, and 
is bounded by Benifield on the East, 
on the North by Weldon, by Geding- 
ton on the West, and on the South 
by Sudbury. In Brigstock liberties, 
lying within the limits of Rockingham 
forest, are the bailiwicks of Brigstock, 
Gedington-wood, Farmen-woods (or 
Farning-wood), and Brigstock Great 
and Little Park. 

The Church (See Plate I.) consists 
of a body, North and South ailes, and 
chancel, leaded. At the West end is 
a spire steeple, in which argfive bells. 
At the upper end of each aile is a 
chauntry chapel. The church and 
chancel are 74 feet 9 inches long, the 
body and ailes 45 feet broad. 

This church, with the chapel of 
Starkerne avnexed to it, was given 
by Hen. I. in the 33d year of his 
reign, to Cirencester abbey. The vi- 
carage was ordained by Hugh Wells, 
Bp. of Lincoln, in 1225. In 1254 the 
profits of the rectory were valued at 
16 marks; of the vicarage, at 6 marks 
and a half. In 1535 the vicarage was 
rated at 12/. Os. 2¢. out of which was 
deducted, in procurations and syno- 
dals, 3s. After the Dissolution, the 
manor and rectory falling to the 
crown, were granted, 28 Eliz. to Sir 
Edward and sir Walter Mountague, 
for their lives. 

The rectory, with the presentation 
to the vicarage, was, wien Bridges 
wrote his History of Northampton- 
shire, the property of Lady Torring- 
ton, by Lord Torrington’s purchase 
of from the earlSalisbury. 

The third bell, round which is this 
inscription, 

Gent. Mac. August, 1913. 





*« John Barton gave me, 

Worship to God in Trinitie,” 
is rung thrice every day, at four and 
eleven in the morning, and atveleven 
at night. John Barton was one of 
the plaintiffs in the action against Sir 
John Zouche, who, threatening to ruin 
him if he insisted upon his right in the 
common of Benefield, Barton replied, 
** he would leave a cow that, pulled by 
the tail, would low three times a day, 
to be heard all over the common, 
when he and his heirs would have no- 
thing to do there.” He had married a 
rich tanner’s widow out of Lancashire, 
and gave this bell at his own cost. 

The wake is kept on the Sunday 
after the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

In Brigstock is a large mansion, 
which formerly belonged to the Duke 
of Montague. 

A singular modification in copy- 
hold tenure, is constituted b Re 
custom of this manor. If an 
mandies seised of copyhold lands 
or tenements, which come to him 
by descent in fee, his youngest 
son is legal heir. But if such lands 
were purchased by him, then the 
eldest succeeds to the estate; and in 
case such eldest son dies without issue, 
the youngest brother or sister shall be 
next heir, provided no surrender ap- 
pear to the contrary. This tenure 
involves some other curious circum- 
stances, which may be seen in Bridges. 

By the Return to the Population 
Act, 1811, it appears that Brigstock 
contained 189 houses, and 196 families 
37 of whom were chiefly employed 
in agriculture, and 60 in trade) con- 
sisting of 465 males and 463 females, 
total 92s. Givpert Fresuen. 

— 
Mr. Urnsan, Ipswich, July 1. 

RINTON Church stands on the 
South side of the river Swale, in 

the North Riding of Yorkshire, and 
is formed by a nave and two side 
ailes. They are rather low in propor. 
tion to the tower. This circumstance, 
with the damp dark floor, gives the 
interior a gloomy appearance, The 
whole is built with free stone, pro- 
cured from the neighbouring quarries, 
The seat for the family of Sir Sebas- 
tian Swale of Swale Hall (and as it has 
been humourously, though correctly, 
added), in Swale Dale, close by the 
River Swale, was not long ago con- 
verted into a vestry, iv the window 
to 
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to which still remain his arms in 
stained glass. The tower is furnished 
with five bells. Swale Hall is on the 
same side of the river with the Church, 
from which it is distant about a quar- 
ter of a mile, and is now used as a 
farm-heuse, and, excepting some re- 
mains of an avenue of trees, does not 
appear of much consequence. Near 
the Church is a stone bridge of three 
arches, the road over which leads to 
Fremington and Reeth; the latter is 
the market town; the three places 
stand within a quarter of a mile of 
each other. The Register, the be- 
ginning of which is remarkably well 
written, commences in the year 1640; 
the first incumbent’s name that ap- 
pears is in the year 1674, Tobias West, 
Vicar, Ralph Garth, Thomas Raw, 
Churchwardens. 

In ihe Church was suspended a cu- 
tious garland of flowers, which had 
been composed with considerable taste 
and care : inquiring why it hung there, 
I was informed that, sume years ago, 
a young woman of the town of Askrigg 
(five miles from Grinton) left a sum 
of money to have a garland made 
every year, for which the young men 
rin a foot-race: the reason given is, 
that she had experienced a disappoint- 
ment; and, as if inclined to revenge 
it on the faithless sex, they run up 
the steep part of the adjoining hill; 
but not designing, I suppose, to break 
their spirits, as her own had been, 
they are afterwards treated with a 
dinner called the Garland Feast. 

The following coats of arms are in 
the Church: 

1, Sable, three harts’-heads cabosed 
Argent, attired Or. Cavendish. S. S. 
1706, 

2. Azure, three chevrons interlaced 
Or. 
3. Or, on a crossGules five escallops 
Argent, impaling [blank }. 

4. Or, four bars Azure, over alla 
bend Gules. 

On a mural monument, North 
side the chancel : Arms; Argent, three 
leopards’ faces Gules, impaling Azure, 
semée of cross-crosslets and three 
cinquefoils Argent: Crest, a griffin’s 
head couped. 

“Here lyes ye body of Dorothy Darcy, 
Sth daughter of y¢ Hon, Henry Darcy, 
esq. 3d son of Conyers Ld. Darcey, Con- 
yers, and Menil, who departed this life 
y® 28 of November 1698, and now rests 
in Christ, waiting for a happy resur- 
rection.” 


In the chancel : 

* Here lyeth ye body of Margr’t Char- 
der, deceased October y® 16, 1728, in the 
8% year of her age; she was heiress to 
Mr. James Hutchinson, who gave Fre- 
mington Free School.” 

“* Here lyeth the body of Mr. Thomas 
Langstaffe, who departed this life Feb. 
the 10th, in the 48th year of his age, 
annoq. Dom. 1702. 

A wonderful sagacity, a sprightly witt, 

And a piercing judgement too, 

With piety and charity in him did meet. 

The talents Heaven did bestow, 
These talents he did faithfully employ,’ 
And now in heaven the blessed fruit 

enjoys.” 

“ Francis Charder, of Reeth, junior, 
dyed October, the 30 day June, 1714, 91 
his age. 

« Here lyeth y® body of- Francis Char- 
der, senior, who dyed November yé 21,” 

Mural, South side of the chancel : 

“ Near this place are deposited the 
remains of Thomas Parke, of Lowraw in 
this parish, who died the 5th November 
1764, aged 66:—Of Hannah Parke, his 
wife, who died the 7th April 1770, aged 
74:—Of Elizabeth Parke, their daugh- 
ter, who died the 31st Nov. 1792, aged 
68:—Of John Parke, their son, also of 
Lowraw, who died the 15th Dec. 1796, 
aged 73:—And of Ralph Parke, their 
son, also of Lowraw, who died the 19th 
Jan, 1811, aged 78.” 


Middle aile : 

* Here lies the body of Elizabeth Hut- 
chinson, wife of Mark Hutchinson, of 
Bukcroft, who departed this life the 2d 
day of January, in the yeare of our Lord 
1769.” 

Yours, &c. 
a 

Mr. Unpan, July 26. 
ERMIT me to offer a few more 
observations on the Biographical 
Peerage. In the list of Peers classed 
according to the source from whence 
their ancestor derived their Peerage, 
surely the names of Russell, North, 
Cecil, and others, are improperly 
classed among the Feudal Barons. 
—The former illustrious race was 
founded by John Russell, a private 
gentleman, who was patronized by 
Heory VIII. and by him made Earl 
of Bedford. How can his descendants 
be classed as deriving their origin trom’ 
the feudal nobility >—Lord Burghley, 
founder of the vonours of the Cecil 
line, rose to his station by his own 
exertions. His birlh was — 
an 


J. Raw. 
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and even humble, according to some 
accounts.—The first Lord North was 
an eminent lawyer, and not a feudal 
Baron. 

In the list of Irish Peers inthe Army, 
occurs the name of * Ear! of Eris :” 
po such Earidom exists: Lord Lorton’s 
second title is Baron Erris. 

In p. 109, Lord Lansdown's ances- 
try is lightly passed over: it might at 
least have been mentioued, that Tho- 
mas Fitzmaurice Lord Kerry was the 
twenty-first Baron of his line, and 
possessor of one of the most antient 
baronies in the three kingdoms. His 
Jady was Anne, daughter of Sir Wii- 
liam Petty. The Marquis of Lans- 
down is heir presumptive to this an- 
tient Barony, and also to the Earldom 
of Kerry. 

In p. 127, no notice is taken of the 
Irish honours of the house of Shrews- 
bury.—Page 140, is not the motto of 
the Bridgewater family supposed to 
allude to the illegitimacy of their 
founder, Lord Chancellor. Ellesmere ? 
* Sic donec”—that is, ** Thus until :” 
alluding to the bar of bastardy, which 
was to be borne until three genera- 
tions, 

Page 201. The title of Viscount 
Grandison, in Ireland, devolved in 
1766 on William Villiers third Earl 
of Jersey, on the decease, without 
issue male, of John Villiers, the fourth 
Viscount and first Earl Grandison of 
Ireland. 

Noble (in his Memoirs of Cromwell, 
vol, L. p. 241), says, that Queen Jane 
Seymour was “ descended from a 
tradesman of London,” 1 suppose in 
the female line; for the male ancestors 
of the house of Seymour are stated in 
the Biographical Peerage to have 
been of great me and splendour, 

Why is the early part of the Lein- 
ster pedigree rejected? (see vol. II. 

. 20). Maurice Fitzgerald is on re- 
cord as of illustrious descent. Gerald, 
the cleventh Earl of Kildare, was 
nearly allied to Queens Mary and 
Elizabeth. The younger branches of 
the Leinster family are extremely nu- 
merous, though the Biographical 
Peerage limits them to the present 
Duke's uncles. 

Page 27. The Baronetage in the 
Courtenay family is believed to be 
Irish, and conferred in 1651 on Sir 
Francis Courtenay (see Lodge’s Peer- 
age, vol. VI. p. 18). Beatson calls 


the grantee to the Baronetage, Wil- 
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liam Oughtred Courtenay, and gives 
an earlier dale, viz. 1621; I idllevs 
erroneous) y, his list of Baronets of Lre- 
land being very incorrect throughout. 

Page 41. Sir Samuel Hood is of an 
elder branch of Lord Hood's family. 
Sir Samuel's grandfather, Alexander 
Hood, of Mosterton, in Dorsetshire, 
was the elder brother of the Rev. Sa- 
muel Hood, father of the Lords Hood 
and Bridport. Sir Samuel's great- 
grandfather also resided at Mosterton, 
where he possessed a competent landed 
property. 

Page 42. Lord Duncan's ancestors 
have beeu seated at Lundie for seve- 
ral generations, though the Biographer 
seems cautious of admitting the tact. 
We are told that “ Admiral Lord D. 
is said to be of a respectable family.” 

Page 129. Henry Boyle, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was created Lord 
Carleton. The peerage, becoming ex- 
tinct, was revived in Richard Boyle 
Earl of Shannon. 

Page 139. The fact of Lord Chan- 
cellor King’s being nephew of Locke 
has been questioned. 

Page 146. Why is the earlier part 
of the Ponsonby pedigree rejected ? 
See the History of Cumberland and 
Westmorland. 

Page 159. Sir Dudley Ryder was 
nearly allied to Archbishop Ryder. 

Page 219. Sir Nathaniel Naper, 
Kat. had issue Sir Gerard Naper, of 
Middle Marsh Hall, Dorsetshire, cre. 
ated a Baronet June 25, 1640. Hig 
son, or grandson, Sir Nathan Naper, 
Bart. sat in Parliament for Corfe Cas- 
tle in 1680. The title is extinct. 
James Naper, fourth son of Sir Na- 
thaniel Naper, Kn‘. and brother of 
the first Baronet, was the ancestor of 
Lord Sherborne. He married the 
daughter of Anthony Petty, gent. and 
sister of the celebrated Sir William 
Petty, His sou, or grandson, was 
Colonel James Naper of Lougherew, 
co. Meath, who had issue—Robert 
Naper, lieut.-general in the army, co- 
lonel of a regiment of horse, and 
member for Athboy: Elizabeth Na- 
per, married the Right-hoo. Thomas 
Bligh, of Rathmore, by whom she 
was mother of Joho Rarl of Darnley ; 
and Frances Naper, wife of Lieut.-geo. 
Richard lagoldsby, Lord Justice of 
Ireland, 

Page 229. read, his uncle, William 
Archbishop of Tuam, and Lord Decies, 

Page 297. Richard Fitzpatrick Lord 

; Gowran, 
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Gowran, was nephew of James Duke 
of Ormond. The title of Earl of 
Gowran had been conferred on his 
first cousin, Lord John Butler, third 
son of the Duke; but he died issueless 
ip 1677. 

Page 312. Lord Yarborough is de- 
scended from Sir Edmund Anderson, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, temp. Q. Eliz. Two 
branches of the Andersons have been 
created Baronets, viz. the Audersons 
of Broughton, co. Lincoln, in 1660, 
and the Audersons of Ey worth iu 1664. 
Lord Yarborough descends from a 
younger brother of the first baronet 
of the Eyworth line. 

Page 315. The Biographical ‘Peer- 
age stales the Earl of Moray to be the 
elder branch of the Stuarts; but, if 
Lodge’s Peerage be accurate, the Earl 
of Castle Stewart, of lieland, is the 
real head of the family, he being the 
representative of the Lords Evandale 
and Ochiltree. Lodge states Andrew 
Stewart, second Lord Evandale, to be 
grandson of Walter, younger brother 
of the first Lord Evandale; but the 
Biographical Peerage states the sccond 
Jord to be grandsow of the first lord: 
be this as it may, the Earl of Castle- 
Stewart is the lineal male representa- 
tive of Lord Evandale, Lord Chancel- 
lor of Scotland. 

Page 340. The first Lord Harewood 
was Ldwin Lascelles; the present lord 
is great nephew to the first Baron 
Harewood. 

Page 349. Lord Carrington’s grand- 
father had landed property in Notting- 
hamshire, and was lord of the manor 
of Keyworth. 

Page 353. Charles Duke of Bolton 
left his estates to hisnatural daughter, 
Jane-Mary Powlett. 

Page 370. The Earl of Clare is de- 
scended from a younger branch of the 
Fitzgibbons, styled “ The White 
Knight.” The ancesior of Lord 
Kingston married the heiress of the 
elder branch of the Fitzgibbon family. 
The title of “ While Knight” was 
conferred on the Filzgibbons by the 
Eari of Desmond, in the same way as 
the Earl of Chester conferred the titu- 
Jar baronies of Shipbroke, &c. &e. 
Lord Chancellor Clare was the son of 
John Fitzgibbon, of Mount Shaunon, 
barrister at law, Member of Parlia- 
ment for Jamestown in 1768, and au- 
thor of “ An Essay on Commerce,” 
and of “ Notes of Causes determined 
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at Westminster.” He was the eldest 
son of Thomas Filzgibbon, Gent. of 
Ballyseedy, near Limerick, who was 
the son of John Fitzgibbon, M. D. the 
son of Thomas Fitzgibbon, Esq. of 
Ballylander, co. Kerry, who lost his 
estate during the Civil Wars. He was 
younger brother of the “ White 
Knight.” 

Page 398. Lord Redesdale is de- 
scended from the Mitfords of Mitford 
Castle, a family authentically traced 
to the Conquest. 

Page 413. The descent of Lord 
Monteagle is incorrect. The father 
of Josias Browne was vot a settler in 
Ireland; he wasson of William Browne 
of the Neale. Whether the latter 
cane from England, | know not. The 
family, according to constant tradi- 
tion, were a branch of the Montagu 
line: they bear the same arms, [ 
imagine the family of the Neale 
branched off prior to the creation of 
Viscount Montagu. 

Yours, &c. H. M, 

—— 

Mr. Ursan, July 21. 
OUR Correspondent (Volume 
LXXXIII. p. 214) is much too 
Jenient towards Mrs. Hannah More, 
and only notices with trembling timi- 
dity her construction of a passage, on 
the intermediate state between our 
death aud the geveral resurrection, 
on which none of the learned seem 
yel agreed ; nor is there any warranty 
I could ever hear of— What is the 
precise state of the soul in that so- 
lemu interval? Bishop Horsley, in 
Sermon 20, p. 370 of his first post- 
humous sainiadion, has eloquently 
expatiated upon it, and nearly ex- 
plained away that clause in our Creed, 
* He descended into Hell,” by sup- 
posing our blessed Saviour visited ihe 
souls in prison since the Flood at that 
memorable period. But surely ima- 
gination here takes the lead: 1 can 
neither venture to adopt nor to con- 
trovert this opinion, ‘The speculation 
may be innocent, however, and pleas- 
ing to indulge. But the charge I 
have to prefer against the Author of 
*¢ Christian Morals” is of a more de- 
cided nature, and likely to do infinitely 
greater mischief, since in the very 
first chapter of the book, after an in- 
sidious Preface, in which it would 
have been well if the authoress had 
profited by her own opinions on the 
necessity of wrilers knowing where 
to 
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to blot and when to stop, she pro- 
ceeds, with much art and address, in 
an atlempt to dissever, what ought to 
be an indissoluble bond between 
preaching and practising, the prin- 
ciples an author may recommend, 
and the quantity of necessury adhe- 
rence to them in his own conduct. 
Every sincere Christian must feel dis- 
gusted ta observe her recommenda- 
tion of this artful duplicity, since no- 
thing can be more clear and self-evi- 
dent, than that if an author or 
preacher’s own practice does not sup- 
= and illustrate the virtues he en- 
urces upon others, be his arguments 
ever so speciously tricked out with 
learning and eloquence, they cao 
never carry due weight and conviction 
to the minds of his readers. That 
“« Example draws where Precept fails,” 
remains an undeniable and venerable 
old adage. The contrary can never 
produce due effect. Why is Addison, 
and so many exemplary men of former 
times, still veld in undiminished esteem 
and admiration, but that their lives 
accorded with their principles, and 
threw a perpetual halo of sanctity 
aud veneration about them ? 

The greater part of her chapter on 
Providence, all true believing Chris- 
tians must heartily assent to.  Siill, 
however, she does not evince that 
trust and confidence, that real satis- 
faction in looking up to * the Father 
of wercies and God of all comfort,” 
and the considering ourselves as un- 
der his immediate protection and su- 

erintendence, which she pretends to; 

ut rather endeavours to undermine 
our trust, and argue it away, or turn 
it from its obvious meaning. 

Ina chapter or two following, Mrs. 
More’ gives such a pompous terrific 
construction of that sentence in our 
address to our Heavenly Father, “ Thy 
will be done,” which istaught by Christ 
himself, and seems to imply no more 
than to require that perfect resigna- 
tion and submission due from the 
worshipers of God in spirit and in 
truth, which becumes our helpless 
state, and tends to reconcile us to our 
allotted portion of evils and adver- 
sities, under a firm trust in the wis- 


dom of that Omniscient Being, with- 


out whose permission vot a sparrow 
falls to the ground, and who will 
make all things eventually work toge- 
ther for good, whether we are able to 
discern it or not—I wish she had 
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better considered the beautiful para- 
phrase of the late learned and pious 
Edward King, esq. in his “ Hymns to 
the Supreme Being,” which can never 
be too highly praised. 

Her Chapter on Habit is mere com- 
mou-place, and has very little to be 
deduced from it. The sneers she 
throws at “* good sort of people,” 
who, she falsely asserts, place their 
hopes of attaining to Heaven upon 
their own works, is unpardonabie. 
To all those who have been educated 
and instructed in the solid and excel- 
leut principles of the Church of Eng- 
land, and that feed the value of our 
inestimable Liturgy, the contrary is 
evident; since none cau presume to 
offer or hope for acceptance of any 
prayer or sacrifice, but through the 
merits and mediation of our bicssed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; con- 
tinually imploring also the aids of 
God’s grace and Holy Spirit, to di- 
rect, guide, and assist us in all we do 
and all we undertake. And herein I 
hope ever to hold fast “ the profession 
of my own faith, without wavering,” 
that, whea the hour of my dissolution 
arrives, | may be able to exclaim with 
St. Paul, “ 1 have fought a good 
fighi,” &c. in tull confidence of its 
happy consummation; that my sur- 
rounding friends may have reason to 
hope | am indeed gone to the pre- 
sence of my Father, to receive my 
due portion of reward. This hope 
aud this confidence, se dear to my 
heart, and so consoling, | trust neither 
the specious Mrs. Hannah More, nor 
any uarrow-minded Dissenter from the 
real truth as it is in Jesus, will ever 
be able to shake. And, indeed, their 
arrogant pretensions to Vital Religion 
and Evangelical Preaching, with all 
their formidable sectarian power and 
craft, which are so unremittingly em- 
ployed in opposition to the tmterest 
and prosperity of the Established 
Church, become-obviously odious and 
contemptible to all its faithful adhe- 
rents, when there is not a village, 
round London especially, without its 
cottage conventicle, where, every 
Sabbath at least, some greasy, illi- 
terate, unordained mechanick, is sent 
to disseminate the Gospel, and display 
vital religion, no doubt, in all its 
purily, tickling the ears of the poor 
deluded wretches who resort to them, 
and to whom the boldness and absur- 
dity of their assertions, and the — 

fi 
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freed from all moral restraints, isa 
most palatable doctrine. But sup- 
pose they were even better qualified, 
and more respectable than they are, 
the injury to the Established Church 
is great, since in these Meetings the 
Liturgy is wholly neglected, ridiculed, 
and contemned. This is a crying evil, 
and calls aloud for redress from the 
Legislature, in which ail should unite 
hand and heart before the Church is 
totally uudermined; in the ruin of 
which, Episcopacy will inevitably be 
buried, as well as our whole venerable 
and valuable Constitution overthrown; 
since to pull down Church and State 
is the ultimate, though often con- 
cealed, aim and carefuliy-guarded se- 
cret of every denomination of Dis- 
senters. Yet the old Presbyterians, 
and those who now reside quietly in 
Scotland on their manse, submissive 
to the laws and the father of their 
little community, whose conduct they 
carefully watch over, are angels com- 
pared to the present motley set. Mrs. 
More quotes Bishop Burnet some- 
where; but he assuredly will not bear 
her out, for, in vol. [V. p. 475, of the 
History of his owa Times, he says: 

A.D. W. & Mar. 1700. “ The Inde- 
pendents were raising the old Antino- 
mian tenets; as if man, by believing in 
Christ, were so united to him, that Ais 
righteousness became theirs, without any 
other condition beside that of their faith, 
So that though they acknowledge the 
obedience to his laws to be necessary, 
they did not cail it a condition, but only 
a conseguence of Justification. In this 
they were opposed by most of the Pres- 
byterians, who seemed to be sensible 
that this struck at the rvot of all Reli- 
gion, as it weakened the obligation to a 
holy life.” 

In Chap. 18, vol. II. it is curious 
to observe the developement of her 
Principles, iv which, having fully in- 
structed the novices, and informed 
them that it matters not whether they 
come from the //ulks or the Church, 
have been trained to virtue, or im- 
mersed in vice and depravity, she with 
shameful duplicity asserts that, after 
initiation, if they keep their own 
own counsel, they may do preity 
much as they have done before. 

Her last three Chapters contain 
some pleasing features of rational 
and practical Piety at first view, but 
are not calculated for active members 
of society. The abstraction from the 
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world which Mrs. More recommends, is 
perfectly unsuitable to the guardians, 
or parents of large families, and those 
upon whom the happiness and comfort 
of many depend. Their fitst care 
ought to be, to do their duty in that 
** state of life to which it has pleased 
God to call them.” No life can be 
pleasing to God that is not useful; 
and although the indulgence of ab- 
straction and retirement, if it enables 
us to keep aloof from the temptations 
of the world, is a happy privilege; it 
becomes criminal wheu exercised to 
the neglect of the welfare and interest 
of those whose well-being io life it is 
an imperious duty on us to promote. 
To “ use the worid and sot abuse it,” 
seems to comprehend the happy me- 
dium of moval perfection and trve 
religion. 

{f you can allow space for these 
brief strictures, not written in envy 
or malice (being perfectly unknown 
to Mrs. H. More) but from conviction 
of the mischievous tendency of her 
book, which surely inculeates doc- 
trines widely different from the sound 
and pure tenets of the Church of 
England, and the excellent morality 
of the Gospel ; could it incline some 
of her partial admirers to weigh the 
argumeuts, and thereby become more 
steady adherents to the Church of 
England, rejecting the sophistry of 
those artful Lecturers who now 
abound ; it would afford pleasure and 
gratification to 

Yours, &c. INVESTIGATOR, 
i 

Mr. Urnnan, Oxon, June 17. 

F A. de Chateaubriand, in Book V. 
e Chap. 10. of the ** Beauties of 
Christianity,” asseris that 


** On the banks of the Yare, a small 
river in the county of Suffolk, we were 
shewn a very curious species of Cress; 
it changes its place, and advances, as 
it were, by leaps and bounds, From its 
summit descend several fibres; when 
those which happen to be at one extre- 
mity of the plant are of sufficient length 
to reach the bottom of the water, they 
take root. Drawn away by the action of 
the plant, which settles upon its new 
fuot, the claws on the contrary side loose 
their hold; and the tuft of Cresses, turn- 
ing on its pivot, removes the whole length 
of its bed. In vain you seek the plant 
on the morrow in the place where you 
left it the preceding night, and you per- 
ceive it higher up or lower down the 
current of the river, producing, with the 

other 
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other aquatic families, new effects and 
new beauties. We have seen neither the 
flower nor the fructification of this sin- 
gular species of Cress, to which we have 
given the name of Migrator, or the 
Traveller.” 


A note upon this passage is, that 


* None of the Naturalists consulted upon 
this subject have verified the description 
of this curious species of Cress.” 


The Yare, I think, is in Norfolk. 
It will allow some of your Readers 
on the banks of it to give some in- 
formation on the subject, if you can 
insert this account now while the 
Cresses are in blow; as a plant having 
the power of detaching itself from its 
original habitat, and occupying a 
fresh spot, is, | imagine, unkuown to 
any Botanist. 

A New Corresponvent. 
la 

Mr. Urnpan, June 24. 

HOUGH it is one of the standing 
rules of the British and Foreiga 
Bible Society, that the Bibles shall be 
distributed without note or comment, 
* A Vice President of one of their 
Auxiliary Societies, near Uxbridge, 
has circulated Bibles, with notice 
pasted on the Covers, that if any child 
can find, in that book, the phrases— 
Gep tHe Son—Gopn tHe Hoty Guosr 
—Tainiry—they shall have one gui- 
nea reward; and their parents, Wc. are 
invited to assist them in the search.” 
Comment or note, within, is, perhaps, 
all that. is meant by the rule; but I 
am sure that the above notice needs 
no comment, either within or with- 
out. Cxiericus SURRIENSIS, 
a 

Mr. Ursan, Ezeter, April 9. 

[* Rusricus (Part I. p. 209.) will 

consult Herbert's edition of Ames’s 
“ Typographical Antiquities,” he will 
find many Almanacks that were print- 
ed previous to the year 1591, the date 
of the one he has described: indeed, 
I have one by me which, by the letter 
and spelling, appears much more an- 
tient, though, unfortunately, Jan. and 
Feb. are wanting. This Almanack 
precedes a rare and curious book of 
devotions, in Latin and English, print- 
ed in black and red letters, iilustrated 
with a variety of wood-cuts, in very 
fair condition, and complete, except 
the title-page to the beginning of the 
Almanack, and last leaf of the Table. 
Several of the Latin prayers have titles 


in English. The title to the first 
prayer is similar, and spelt exactly 
the same, as the celebrated book of 
devotions in miniature, printed 1495, 
by Julyan Notary, said to be in the 
ergy of Sir John Fenn; but the 

ook I have is much more copious, 
containing 150 leaves; the size two 
inches wide by five inches high, 

The title to the first prayer is 
printed in red, viz. 

** These prayers follovvynge ought for 
to be sayd or thou departe out of thy 
chambre at thy uprysynge.” 


English verses of four lines are at 
the conclusion of several prayers, in 
a small black-letter type. ‘The follow- 
ing is a specimen : 

“ How Jhesu crist ryght poorely borne 
vyas 

In an olde erybbe layde‘all in povertie 

At Beth!em bv an oxe and an asse 

Vvhere Mary blyssed his natyvite. 

How an angell appered in the morne 

Syngyng gloria in excelsis deo 

Sayng the veray sone of god is borne 

Ye shepeherdes to bedleem ye may go.” 

There isa singular wood-cut for a 
devotional book embellishing the 
SS prayers, of Bathsheba and 
ver attendants; likewise the following 
poetical verses: 

** Davyd seyng bersabee bathe i asvvelle 
Vvas sodenly moved vvith ber beaute, 
Sayd to his servaunt go thou an tell 
Uryes vvfe that she comespeke vvith me. 


For this cruell synne natha’ the pphete 
Davyd reproved and blamed gretely 
Vvherfore Davyd wvith heviness replete 
Tenderly vvepying cryed peccavi.” 

At the end of the Latin prayers, 
there are nine pages in English, iutro- 
duced with three red lines, viz, 

“ Here folovve certayne questyons 
vvhat synne is vvith the ordre of con- 
fessyon.” 

After the questious, the confession 
is prefaced with three more red lines, 
viz. 

“And than begin youre confessyon 
after this maner. 

The forme of confessyon.” 


Then follows the form, in black 
lines. 

“ T knovvlege myselfe gylty unto al- 
myghty god, unto our lady saynt mary 
et to all the company of heve’, to you 
my gostly fader, that syth the tyme-of 
my last co’fessyon I have offended my 
lerde vil deedly synnes,” 

These 
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These deedly sins are largely expa- 
tiated upon, which are called 

** Pryde, Envy, Vvrathe, Slouthe, Co- 
vetyse, Glotony, Lechery.” 

Then follows an epitome: of the 
Ten Commandments; with a red line 
title, viz. 

The v. vvytes. 

Furthermore I have synned in mys- 
spendynh of my v. vvytes, that is to say, 
in syght of even, tasstynge of mouth, 
herynge of eeres, smellynge of nose, 
touuchynge of handes et fete et vvith 
other me’bres of the budy, vvherof I 
erye god mecy.” 

This little volume finishes with a 
table of the contents in English. The 
title-page of this copy being wanting, 
I have not been able to discover by 
whom it was printed ; and shali, 


therefore, feel highly gratified if any 
of your Readers will give the name 
of the book, when and by whom 
printed, &c. 


S. Wootmer, 
Printer of the Exeter Guzette. 
—_ 

Mr. Urpan, London, April 8. 
SHALL be obliged to any of your 
Correspondents to state, whether 

Richard Eden, who was a Prebendary 
of Winchester, and installed in 1554, 
was the Author of the foliowing 
Work, or in any degree related to 
him, or to the family of that name 
in the County of Durham, or to 
both : 

“The History of Trauayle in the VVest 
and East Indies, and other Countreys 
lying eyther way, towardes the fruit- 
full and ryche Moluceaes; as Mos- 
couia, Persia, Arabia, Syria, Egypte, 
Ethiopia, Guinea, China in Cathayo, 
and Giapan; VVith a discourse of the 
North-West passage. In the hande of 
the Lorde be all the corners of the 
earth. Psalm 94. Gathered in parte, 
and done into Englvshe by Richarde 
Eden. Newly set in order, augmented, 
and finished by Richarde VVilles. § Im- 
printed at London, by Richarde lugge, 
1577. Cum Priuilegio.” 

The Editor of this Work, in the 
dedication to the Lady Bridget the 
Countess of Bedford, makes the fol- 
lowing observation. 

« This Volume divided be (P. Martyr, 
of Angleria, in the Dutchy of Milan) 
into eight decades, after the Grecke 
worde, so calling the sundry parcels 
thereof, for that eche one conteyneth in 
it, ten particuler bookes or chapters. 
R. Eden our countreyman dyd into Eng- 
lish, whan K, Phillippe was in Englande, 


the three first decads, and the fourth 
also, though under a wrong title, ac- 
cording to the Dutche printers edition, 
wherein the fifte, sixte, seuenth and 
eight decades were lefte out. He trans- 
lated moreouer Gonzales Ferdinandus 
Ouiedus breuiary of the West Indies, 
and geathered togeather out of many 
myghty and huge workes, some other 
pretty pamflettes concernyng the Spa- 
nyards and the Portugalles voiages into 
the late discovered lands, adding thereto 
certeine discourses of the North partes, 
These his afuresayde doinges, as fewe 
mennes workes at the first come exactly 
abrode, this paynefull translatour 
mynded, if not te amende, at the least 
to augment by puttyng thereunte in 
English Lewes Varromannus Nauigation 
into Egypte, Arabia, Siria, Persia, and 
India, w eh our Merchantes, Muscouian 
and Persian trauelles: but death pre- 
uented his purpose, not suffryng him 
to accomplish his desire.” 

Quere? Ifthe Reverend Robert 
Eden, who was appointed Archdeacon 
of Winchester in 1743, and installed 
as a Prebendary of that Church in 
1749, was also any relation of the 
descendants of Joha Eden of Durham? 

Youis, &c. R.S, A. 

a 

Mr. Urean, July 3. 
N the notes to the fifth canto of 
Rokeby there is a trifling error in 
styling the Lord Primate Rokeby,’ 
the Right Reverend Richard Robin- 
son: Most Reverend is the style of 
an Archbishop. How did the Rokeby 
estate pass from the Rokebys to the 
noble tamily of Robinson : was it by 
marriage or purchase? The first of 
the Robinson family seated at Roke- 
by appears to have been William 
Robinson, who died in 1643, and was 
interred in the Chancel of Rokeby 
church; he paid a composition-fine 
for not accepting the honour of knight- 
hood at the coronation of Charles I. 
This William Robinson was the only 
son of Ralph Robinson by Agnes, 
daughter and coheir of James Phi- 
lips, of Brignal, esq. and grandson of 
William Robinson, of Kendal, co. 
Westmoreland, a younger son of Wil- 
liam Robertson, or Robinson, seventh 
Baron of Strowapn, in Scotland. Lodge’ 
is silent as to the marriage of William 
Robinson, of Kendal, but I think 
some of ihe Peerages state him to have 
married into the family of Rokeby. 
By which of the Robinson family was 
their antient estate of Rokeby alien- 

ated to Mr. Morritt? G. H. W. 


Mr, 
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Mr. Urnpan, July 1. 


wits this you will receive a view 


ing Stagg Bridge, in the 


K 
wy of P » co. Dorset, (See 
II.) 80 called frow the follow- 
ing occurrence in a Royal Hunt, as 


narrated by Coker, the antient Histo-— 


rian of Dorsetshire : _ 
“King Henry UI. having disported 
bis i the forest of Blakemore, he 
one beautiful an white 
hart, which afterwards oe Theeed de 
la Linde, a neighbour gentleman of 
ancient. descent and special note, with 
his companious pursuing, killed at 
this place. The king took so great 
indignation against him, that he not 
only punished them with imprison- 
ment, and a grievous fine of money, 
but taxed their lands, the owners of 
which yearly ever since until this day 
pay a round sum of money, by way of 
amercement, into the Exchequer, 
called White Hart Silver, in memory 
ef which this county needeth no bet- 
ter remembrance than the annual pay- 
ment; and the forest for some time 
lost its antient name, and was called 
the Forest of White Hart.” 
Yours, &c. T. R. 
Se 
Mr. Unnax, N. Senn 
May 6. 
UDLEY Parish is situate in the 
North Division of the Hundred 
of Pirchill in the County of Stafford, 
and comprises Seven Townships ; vit. 
Audley, Bignall End, Eardley End, 
Haimer End, Knowl End, Park End, 
and Tali. The village of Audley is 
about four miles to the N. W. of 
Newcastle under Line. 

The Population of the Parish, ac- 
cording to the Return made in 1811, 
was 2,618 inhabitants (1,355 males 
aud 1,263 females), and the number 
of Houses 475. 

Coal abounds in this parish; and 
the Collieries afford employment to 
a considerable part of the poor, whose 
wages per week for each man, in the 
places where I made the wero on 
an average are about 18 shillings 
Such as take their work so much per 
yard, will earn an increase of six or 
seven shillings per week each man. 

The price of coal varies according 
to quality and situation. About a 
mile or two from the Village of Aud- 
ley, at Alsager Bank, Bignal End, &c. 
it is sold from 8s. to 9s. a ruck; each 
ruck varying from 25 to 30 cwt. in 
weight, and being in dimensions at 

Gent. Mae. August, 1813, 
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some pits a little more than two cux 
bical_ yards... At another pit, a ruck 
was stated to be eight draughts, i. ¢. 
eight times the quantity contained in 
the utensil or vessel in which the coal 
is raised from the pits. 

p Tue Cuurca. 

‘Audley Church is a stone building, 
situate im the midst of the Village; 
and consists of a Nave, a North and 
South Aile, a Tower at the West end, 
and a Chancel at the East end of the 
Nave. In the interior, the Nave is 
separated from each side aile by five 
pointed arches. The seats in both 
ailes and nave are pews of anuniform 
construction, and have the appear- 
ance of being newly made. An an- 
tient gallery is at the West end of the 
Naye, which, it is said, formerly be- 
longed to the old Church at New- 
castie-under-Line, and will hold about 
80; the whole church, | guess, will 
contain about 800 persons. 

On the Nerth side of the partition, 
between the Nave and Chancel, is the 
following inscription,in capital letters, 
carved on wood: 

“Deum time, Wegem honorate, Oa- 
mine gaiuum fac iegem.” 

The Lord’s Prayer, Decalogue, and 
Creed, are well printed on tables, 
neatly decorated, at the East end of 
the Nave, over the entrance into the 
Chancel ; on the South side of which 
entrance is the Reading Desk and 
Pulpit. 

In the South wall of the Chancel 
are three stone seats and a piscina, 
in niches with trefoil heads. These 
seats, as in other churches, have a 
gradual ascent in height from the 
ground, the nearest to the East wall 

eing the highest scat. 

Monumentav Inscrirrions. 

In the Chancel, on the South wall, 
on a brass plate, near to a small door 
of entrance, 

* Reliquia Radulphi Henshall, Phar- 
macopol# Londiyensis, hunc locum juxta 
‘sunt depositz ; sexto die Juli obiit anne 
Dom’ 1735, atque ztatis 44.” 

Within a niche in the opposite wall, 
on a plain altar-tomb, about half a 
yard in breadth, is a recumbent figure, 
in cap and surplice, above which are 
fixed two brass plates, the first in- 

‘scribed in capital letters : 

** You Scholars raysed have this Picture 
ere, {you fear. 

Applye your ee st see that God 


On 
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On the other, in capital letters : 

« Hic Imaginem Edvardi Vernon (Di- 
vinarum Literarum Professoris) videre 
licet; qui Schole Publice, Librarie, 
Pavimenti, Fontis Com’vnis, ac Paupe- 
rum Tunicarum Primvs Fvndator ac 
Donator fvit. An’® D’ni 1622.” . 

This tomb is inclosed by a plain 
wooden palisade. 


Within the rails of the altar, on the 
floor, on a brass plate, in capital let- 
ters: 

“ Here lyeth the Bodies of William 
Abnet, Gent. and Anne his wife, the 
which William died ye 24t of Septemf in 
Anno Do’ni 1628.” 

‘A stone slab on the floor of the 
Chancel is inscribed to the memory 
of the Rev. Joseph Wishaw, Vicar 
of Audley, who died April 3, 1721, 
aged 51. 

And another to the memory of 
Joshua Stonhewer, Vicar, who died 
Jan. 12, 1790, aged 53. 

On an aitar-tomb at the East end 
of the Nave, near to the North aile, 
is a recumbent effigy in armour, with 
a lion at his feet. No inscription is 
visible; but, according to tradition, 
it is said to represent Broughton 
Delves, esq. an armour-bearer to 
Lord Audley, or his Brother, in the 
reign of Edward III, * 


On a mural monument in the North 
aile: 

*‘ Near to this place is interred the 
Body of Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Thomas and Mary Reylance, who de- 
parted this life May y* 25th, 1761, aged 
18 years. 

* In bloom of Life by cruel Death here’s 
laid 

To rest in peace a much-lamented Maid. 

To Nature’s choicest gifts her goodness 
join’d 

All social Virtues that adorn the mind. 

To mournful tears such merit gives relief; 

Sweet consolation to a Parent’s grief. 

‘Thrice happy now, her Soul exalted knows 

The Joy which from habitualVirtue flows. 

Then let our Minds aspire to Heav’n 
above, 

So shall we gain eternal Peace and Love; 





* Apedale, about a mile or two to the 
South of Audley, is said to have been 
the residence of this family. The re- 
mains of a foss are now to be seen 
there; out the place consists of only 
two farm-houses, one of which is pry- 
bably on the site of the old mansion, 


[Aug. 


Mary, wife of Thomas Roylance, was 
interr’d 15th March, 1764, aged 61. 
Thomas Roylance, Gent. died the 11t of 
February 1788, aged 86 years.” 


Arms, Azure, a tilting-spear in bend 
Or, impaling Gules, a falcon proper 
rising. 

Several slabs in the North aile are 
inscribed to the family of Cradock, 
and record the following : 

** John and his wife Frances Cradock. 
She died Sep, 24th, 1604, He died Dec. 
20, 1618. 

John Cradock, Gent. died in y¢ 79th 
year of his age, and was buried March 
31*t, 1705, ‘To whom no man was sus 
perior in Charity and Sincerity.’ 

John Cradock was born at Betley, 
Feb. 18, 1723, and died there Feb. 13, 
1745. 

George C. late of Hartford College, 
Oxford, was born July 9,,.1725, and died 
March 26, 1755. 

Charles C, A. B. late Vicar of Audley, 
and Curate of Betiey, and heretofore of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, was born Nov. 
12, 1726, and died June 2294, 1753.”” 

Under one of the middle arches 
that separate the North aile and 
nave, isan aitar-tomb, over which is 
raised a plain pointed arch, surmount- 
ed at each end and in the middle by 
two balls; the top slab is inscribed, 
@ **Reliquiz Johannis Cradock, Gen, 
viri eximie prudentiz et sinceritatis, in- 
tegre erga omnes charitatis, magni erga 
suos amoris; nati Jan. 19, 1656, denati 
Sep. 9, 1721; hie sunt deposit# in fide 
beatz resurrectionis. 

Theophila Vidua predicti Johannis 
obiit Feb. 3, 1742, anno etatis 80. Veri- 
tas, sinceritas, charitas, fidei observan- 
tia, et industria: he illam ornarunt 
virtutes.” 

Arms: Cradock, Argent, ona chev- 
ron Azure, three garbs Or, impaling 
a charge similar to the figures 3, 4, 
5, 6, in Plate Il..of your Number for 
December, 1808, page 1073, which 
your Correspondent Z. H. &c. noticed 
as being held by angels, carved as or- 
naments, in the Chapel founded and 
built by John Lane, an eminent Mer- 
chant and Clothier of Collumpton, 
co. Devon; and which figures are ex- 
plained by another Correspondent, 
N.O. Vol. LXXIX. p. 16, as being a 
mark called by merchants and mauu- 
facturers the Crowfoot. 

On the four corners of the whole 
coat on the tomb are four angels. 

On a white marble tablet at one 
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end of, and fixed perpendicular to the 
above, is inscribed, 

“ Johannes Cradock, vir integer vite, 
prudens et pius, obiit 7° Feb. 1758, ann. 
at. 72mo, 

Anastasia Conjux inculpabilis et pien- 
tissima obiit 23° Feb. 1763, ann, xt. 
75md.” 

On a mural marble monument on 
the North side of the Nave, 

“ This Monument is erected to the 
Memory of Charles Tollet, who died 23th 
of June, 1776, aged 15 years. A Youth 
of a most promising Genius, and is happy 
through Mercy in Death, 

Also rests the body of Catherine Tol- 
let, who died October the 30t, 1780, 
aged 14 years, being the last and only 
hopes of Charles Tollet, Esq. by Cathe- 
rine, his beloved wife.” 

On a distinct smaller tablet, on the 
lower part of the same monument, 

“‘ Near this place lies also the body 
of Anastasia Tollet, who died 25th of 
June, 1778, aged 14 years. 

A most amiable dispesition, remarka- 
bly ingenious, and very affectionate te 
her lamenting Parents.” 


Arms: Checky Argent and Azure, 
ona chevron engrailed Or, three an- 
chors erect Azure; ona chief Gules, 
a Lion passant Argent. 

On a mural marble monument, on 
the South side of the Nave: 

** Sacred to the Memory of Thomas 
Rowley, of A#ill-Exd, in this parish, 
Gent. who departed this Life the 4th day 
of February, 1779, aged 77 years. 

Also in Memory of Thomas and Han- 
nah, Son and Daughter of the above 
Thomas Rowley and Sarah his wife. 
Hannah died October the 13th, 1766, 
aged ten months ; Thomas died October 
23°4, 1768, aged 11 months. 

Near this place is likewise deposited 
the Body of Jane Swianerton, Niece to 
the above Thomas and Sarah Rowley. 
She died December the 4th, 1784, in 
the 16th Year of her Age.” 


To the East of the above, on the 
saine wall, on another monument : 

“ Here lyeth the Body of Anne Eard- 
ley, Widow of Edward Eardley, of Eard- 
ley, Esq. whome she suruiued 19 years, 
liueing a Religious, Honourable, and 
truly Widow-like Life, and died the gt 
of September, Anno Dom’ 1676.” 

Arms; Argent, ona chevron Azure, 
three garbs Or ; on a Canton Gules, a 
fret Or; impaling, Gules, a bend sinis- 
ter Azure, between two bendlets Ar- 
gent. Crest, a Goat salicut Or, 
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The dexter and sinister sides of the 
above Coat are painted at the bot- 
tom of the monument, on distinct 
shields. 


On a mural monument at the East 
end of the Nave, by the reading- 
desk : 

* Sacred to the Memery of Elizabeth 
and Alice, the only daughters and co- 
heirs of Edward Eardley. of Eardley, in 
y® County of Stafford, Esq. who are in- 
terr’d near this place. 

Elizabeth, married to Robert, Son and 
Heir Apparent of Sir Nicholas Wilmot, 
of Osmaston in ye County of Derby, 
Kt., and had issue by him one Daugh- 
ter, Ann, married to Robert Revell, of 
Carnfield, in ye County of Derby, Esq. 3 
and Seven Sons; viz. Rohert, married to 
Ursula, one of y¢ Daughters and Co- 
heirs of Sir Samuel Marow, of Berkse 
well, in the County of Warwick, Bart. ; 
Nicholas to Sarah, Daughter of Joseph 
Lloyd, of London, Esq.; Edward un- 
married; John to Catherine, daughter 
of Francis Barker, of London, Esq.; 
Charles unmarried ; Christopher to Ann, 
Sister to George Mountague, Earl of 
Hallifax; Henry to Catherine, daughter 
of Christopher Dawson, of Arthington, 
in y¢ County of York, Esq. 

Alice died unmarried June 27, 1713, 
eetat. 66. 

Elizabeth died May11*, 17 15, etat.70, 

Erected by all ye Children of Eliza- 
beth then living, (Nicholas and Henry 
being dead,) who were her Executors, in 
Remembrance of such eminent Exam- 
ples of Piety and Virtue, 1716.” 

Arms: Azure, on a fess Or, three 
escalops Argent, between three Grif- 
fins’ heads crased of the same; im- 
paling, Argent, on a chevron Gules, 
three garbs Or, aud a canton Gules, 
bearing a fret Or. 

This Coat is at the top of the mop- 
nument; and af the bottom is the si- 
nister side of the same Arms on a 
lozenge. a ' 

Near to the above, ona brass plate, 
fixed on an altar-tomb in the Nave: 

“ Jei gist mons. Thom’s d’Audeley chi- 
ualer fra mons. James d’Audele seigno” 
de helegh de rouge chastell qi’ morult le 


* xxiv de Januar l’an de gre’ M°CCCLXXX¥ 


qui uit: de gi alme dieu p’ sa pite eit 
merci, Amen.” 

Above the inscription, on a distinct 
brass plate,is the figure of the knight, 
in armour. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
—— + ' 
Junivs. 
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Junius.—Stat nominis umbra, 
** Genius and art, Ambition’s boasted 
wings, 
Our boast but ill déserve. A feeble aid! 
Dedalian engin’ry! If these alone 
Assist our flight, Fame’s flight is Glory’s 
fall. fhigh, 
Heart-merit wanting, mount we ne’er so 
Our height is but the gibbet of our name. 
A celebrated wretch when I behold, 
When I behold a genius bright and base, 
Of tow’ring talents and terrestrial aims ; 
Methinks I see, as thrown from her high 
sphere, 
The glorious fragments of asoul immortal 
With rubbish mix’d, and glittering in the 
dust.” 
Younc.—The Complaint, VI. 259. 
Mr. Urnsay, Chelsea, Aug. 6. 
i i ** An Essay on certain points of 
resemblance between the ancient 
and modern Greeks,” written by the 
Hon. Fred. Sylv. North Douglas, oc- 
curs a passage, which, in my humble 
opinion, represents not unaptly the 
siate of uncertainty in which the 
Junius question is placed : 


« At Athens I remained three weeks, 
during which time I was able to see 
Marathon and Egina,the latter place hay- 
ing been rendered particularly interesting 
on account of the statues recently discover- 
ed there by Mess. Cockerell, Foster, &c. 
These pieces of sculpture were dug up 
jn the course of some excavations which 
those gentlemen were making, in order 
to ascertain the proportions of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Panhellenius, (the ITargos 
*EAAane Bwwos,) mentioned in Pindar, 
Nem. Od. V.—The ingenuity of the lite- 
vati of Greece has been employed in 
conjectures,” &c, &c. &e, pp. 18, 19, 20. 

The Statues, and the Letters of Ju- 
nius, are fine relicks; but, without a 
name, fine as they are, the public 
curiosity is not satisfied by them, it 
seems. 

For my own part, Sir, I could be 
content to view and admire these 
works of art, and not attempt to fa- 
ther them upon any celebrated artist, 
As MODELS OF comPosiITION, indeed, 
they may still alike command our re- 
gard; but the subjects of both are 
now to us matters of little compara- 
tive moment. The Statues are only 
valuable as studies of anatomy; the 
Letters are only valuable as patterns 
of ‘language. 

I have not the honour of knowing 
Mrs. Serres; but she will permit me 
to declare myself a friend to clerical 


and his Writings. [Aug: 
decorum.—A friend to clerical deco- 
rum must hope that no Clergyman was 
Junius.—Permit me to give some 
reasons why I make this assertion; 
they solely apply to character. 

Junius was a disappointed political 
Draweansir. He wasaman of pow- 
erful intellect, of fine imagination, 
shrewd judgment, and great acquisi- 
tions. But he wasa man of fierce 
and implacable resenimeuts, withal ; 
a man, envious, malicious, cruel, and 
unjust: a man, whose courage was 
problematical, whose honour was all 
profession, whose morality was false, 
whose religion was gross impiety, 
In the furtherance of his dark and 
dangerous designs, he burst impetu- 
ously through every social barrier of 
our common humanity; so that he 
might but stab his victim to the heart, 
he leapt with equal contempt upon 
the throne of his King, or the altar 
of his God, to strike the ministers of 
either power. Like the savage hyxna, 
he prowled in the obscurity of night, 
and, with stern mockery of sentiment, 
wept, and whined, aud snarled over 
the mangled limbs of his prey. De- 
tection startled, whilst resistance ap- 
palled him. Round Sir William 
Draper he sculked and crouched and 
shewed his fangs; from the Rev. John 
Horne Tooke he fled outright. JZ/is 
words were smoother than oil, yet 
were they very swords. His pen was 
a stilletto; his ink was poison. He 
is, now, dead ; and equally indifferent 
to human praise or human censure! 

Mr, Urban, Junius cannot have been 
a solitary individual. Even were he 
the admirable Crichton, Sir, Crich- 
ton himself must have been oneri 
tanto impar. It was indispensably 
necessary that many contributions 
should furnish his political armoury, 
Malagrida might possibly have pre- 
pared the steel and ‘the venom, but 
the weapon of death was hurled by 
another arm, 

Allowing the claim of glory, to 
what does the meed amount? Alas! 
to this sad result. That a nobleman, 
ora party, drewup malignant charges 
and accusations, and consigned them 
to aneedy unprincipled scholar, who 
tempered and fashioned the mass into 
shape,and gave it dreadful splendour. 

Poor, at best, is the applause of 
fallible mortality ; heavy is the guilt, 
and base the treachery, by whieh ap- 
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piause has herein been attained. The 
** God bless your honour !”’ from the 
lips of one pauper relieved is worth 
it all. 
Yours, &c. Puito Promus. 
—_r——— 
Mr. Urnan, 
HROUGH the medium of your 
Miscellany, permit a very old 
Correspondent to suggest a few Cor- 
reclious for the next edition of Beat- 
son’s Index. 

Vol. LI]. p. 138, read Sir John de 
Courcy (Baron of Stoke Courcy, in 
England.) P. 139. for Armory read 
D'Amory; for Jobn read David de 
Barry. P. 141. for Edward read Sir 
Christopher Plunkett; for Cosack 
read Cusack ; read sir Rowland Fitz 
Eustace, Lord Treasurer of Ireland. 
P. 142. read Lord James Butler, Lord 
High Treasurer of Ireland, eldest 
sou of Pierce, 8th earl of Ormonde 
and Ossory; read Edmund Fitzmau- 
rice, eleventh lord Kerry; the first 
Lord Dunsany was not named Robert, 
he was sir Christopher Plunkett, kat. ; 
the date of the Barony of Dunsany is 
1490, and it should be placed first in 
the list of creations by Henry VII. ; 
the first Lord Louth was sir Oliver 
Plunkett, kut. he was created Baron 
of Louth, omit of Louth //ill. Read 
sir William Birmingham, knt. Baron 
of Carberrie, in the County of Kildare, 
extinct in Edward, the 2nd lord. 
N. B. he was not the son of Lord 
Athenry. Read Bernard Fitzpatrick, 
(Chieftuin or Prince of Upper Ussory ) 
Baron of Upper Ossory, in the County 
of Tipperary. Read Con O'Neil, 
Chieftain or Prince of Tyrone, Earl 
of Tyrone. Read Murrough O'Brien, 
(Prince of Thomond) Earl of Tho- 
mond, for life, and Baron of Inchi- 
quin, to bim aud his heirs male: 
Donogh Q'Brien, (nephew of Mur- 
rough, Earl of Thomond, Baron of 
Inchiquin) Baron of Ibrackan, &c, 
&c. P. 148. read Ulick de Burgh, 
Earl of Clanricarde, and Baron of 
Dankell/in; read Sir Richard Butler, 
knt. (second son of Pierce, Sih Earl 
of Ormonde and Ossory) &c.; read 
Donogh (not Murrough)O’ Brien;read 
Daniel Macarthy (More) Chieftain of 
Desmond; read Sir William Bourke, 
or de Burgh, Lord Castle Conunet; 
reed The Hom. Sir Johu de Burgh, 
second son of Richard, second Earl 
of Clanricarde. P. 144. read Roderic 
O'Donnel, Chieflain of Tyrconnel ; 
read Sig Arthur Chichester, Lord 
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Deputy of Ireland; read The Fon. 
Theobald Bourke. P. 145. read Sit 
Richard Wingfield, Marshal of Ire- 
land. P. 146. read Dillon of Costello 
Gallen—Mellefont—Claneboye—Net- 
terville. P.145, read The Hon. Let- 
tice Fitzgerald, (widow of Sir Robert 
Digby, and daughter and heiress of 
Gerald, Lord Offaley, son of Gerald, 
llth Earl of Kildare.) P. 147, read 
Sir Oliver St. John, Lord Deputy of 
Ireland; read Magenis. P.148, Bar- 
rett’s country—Sherard— Killudta— 
The Hon. Lewis Boyle; read Earl of 
Meath, with remainder to his brother, 
Sir Anthony Brabazon; read The Hon. 
Roger Boyle. VP. 149, read Connor 
Mac Guire,( Chieftain of Fermanagh ); 
read Sir Thomas Smythe,knight of the 
Bath; read Macarthy. P. 150, read 
Lucas Plunkett, tenth Lord Killeen, 
Molyneux, Ernly—l\kerrin — Clan- 
ricarde; read The Hon. John Bourke, 
Sifth son of Ulick, third Earl of Clan- 
ricarde, Viscount Clanmorris, in the 
County of Mayo. In the creations of 
James, Earl of Ormond, omit * Baron 
of Arklow, and Viscount Thurles,” 
his only creation was Marquis of Or- 
mond, P. 151, Clanricarde—Clane- 
boye; read Hon, Thomas Preston, 
third son of Christopher, 4th Viscount 
Gormanston, viscount Zara; read 
Macarthy. P. 152, read Sir James 
Barry, kunt. Lord Chief Justice of 
Ireland, Baron of Santry, &c.; read 
Sir Charles Coote, bart. Lord Presi- 
dent of Connaugit, &c.; read Richard 
Coote, (second brother of Charles, 
Earl of Mountrath,) Baron of Co- 
loony, &c.; read Castlemaine. P. 
153, read Viscount Dungarvan by sum- 
mons; read Theobald, second Viscount 
Taaffe; read Oliver, second Viscount 
Fitzwilliam; read Macarthy; read Wil- 
liam, fifth Baron of Charlemont, Vis- 
count Charlemont, in the County of 
Armagh. P.154,read Murrough Boyle, 
(eldest son of Michael, Lord Primate, 
and Lord Chancellor of [reland,) 
Viscount Blesinton; read Baron of 
Clanehugh; read Hon. Altham An- 
nesley, (second sou of Arihur, first 
Earl of Anglesey, in England, and 
sixth Viscount Valeutia, ia Jreland) ; 
read Dawnay; read Viscount of Rosse, 
P. 155, read Richard Talbot, Karl of 
Tyrconnel, and Baron Talbot, extinct 
in 1691: this nobleman was created 
Duke of Tyrceonnel in 1683, by King 
James, after his abdication; read Hon, 
Ulick Bourke; read Tyaguin; read 
Clanricarde; read Dame Llixabeth 
Petty, 
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Petty, (widow of Sir William Petty, 
kot. and daughter of Sir Hardress 
Wealier,) Baroness of Shelburne, in 
the County of Wexford, for life; 
read Sir George Hewitt. P. 156, read 
Godert de Ginkell, ( Baron de Ginkell, 
in Holland); read Hon. Charles But- 
Jer, (brother of James, second Duke of 
Ormonde) — Earl of Arran, Viscount 
Tullogh, and Baron of Cloughgrenan; 
read Sir Scrope Howe, knt.; read 
James Hamilton, (sixth Earl of Aber- 
corn, in Scotland,) Viscount Strabane, 
and Baron of Mountcastle. P. 157, 
read Fermanagh; read Michael de 
Burgh (eldest son of John, 9th Earl 
of Clanricarde )—Baron Dunkellin, by 
summons; read eldest son of Chambre, 
fifth Earl of Meath. P. 158, read 
Hon. George Cholmondeley (brother 
of Hugh, Karl of Cholmondeley, &c. ; 
read Alan Brodrick, Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland—Baron Brodrick of Midle- 
ton, &c.; read Hatley ; read Perce- 
val; read Richard Fitzpatrick-—-Tul- 
lamore. . P. 159, read Alan Brodrick, 
Lord Brodrick; read Matthew Ayl- 
mer, Rear Admiral of the Ficet. P.160, 
George Carpenter, Lieulenant Gene- 
val of his Majesty's Forces; read se- 
cond son of Christopher, Lord Bar- 
nard, in England; omit Sir before 
Thomas Gage: he was not a Baronet 
at the time of his creation to the 
Irish honors; after * Viscount of the 
County of Tyrone,” add ke having 
married the Ludy Catherine, only 
daughter aud heiress of James De la 
Poer, Earl of Tyrone. P. 1€1, read 
Thomas Fitzmavrice, twenty-first 
Baron Kerry. P.162, read Rochforé. 
P. 163, read Ledy Elizabeth Villiers, 
(only child of John, Ear! Grandison) ; 
read Ikerrin. YP. 164, read Masse- 
reene. P. 165, read Earl of Thomond; 
read Tullamore; read £llis Agar, 
Dowager Baroness /ihenry, Countess 
of Brandon, in the County of Kilken- 
ny;read Thomas Birmingham, iwenty- 
second Lord Athenry. P. 166. Dan- 
gan Castle; read Johan Browne. P. 167, 
Hatley. P. 16%, read Savile; N. By 
the title of Viscount Mount Cashell 
was not conferred in 1764, it was 
granted in 1766; read Right Hon. 
Arthur Trevor (brother of the Vis- 
count Hillsborough );read Right Hon. 
John Gore, Lord Chief Justice ; read 
Hercules Langford; read Bective 
Castle. P. 169, read Baron Gilford; 
read Countess Grandison ef Dromand; 
read John Browne--James Hewiti— 


fAug. 
Viscount Be/tiste. P. 170, read Lut- 
tredi; read Peniston ; read Molyneux, 
Viscount Molyneux; read High Ro- 
ding ; read John Browne; read Bran- 
den; read Beilisle. YP. 171, read 
Thomas Vesey ;: read Abbeyleix; rey 

Philipps, P. 172, read William Ed- 
wardes, (cousin and heir of Edward 
Henry Rich, last Earl of Warwick 
and Holland, and Baron Kensington, 
ia England)—Baron Kensington; read 
FJ ytielton; read St. Leger St. Leger. 
P. 173, read Pierpoint; read Peniston3 
read Mayo of Morycrower; read 
Right Hon. James Dennis, Lord Chief 
Baron. P. 174, read Urancis Mathews 
real Christian Hely Hutchinson (wife 
of the Right Hon. John Hely Hut- 
chinson, Secretary of State,) Baro- 
ness Donoughmore, &c. &c.; read 
Penrhyn; read Right Hon. John 
Scott; read Plunkett. Page 175. 
after “ Earl of Longford,” omit “ of 
the County of Longford”; read 
Maude, hart. (brother of Thomas, 
Lord de Montalt, deceased,) Baron de 
Montalt, &c. P. 176, read Right 
Hon. John Tilzgibben; read John 
Smyth de Burgh, Earl of Clanricarde; 
read Gleraw/y, &c. with remainder to 
his brother ihe Hon. Richard Annes- 
Jey; read Farl of Car€sfort, in the 
County of Wicklow ; read Right Hon. 
Hugh Carleton, Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas,—Baron Carleton 
of Anner; read Right Hon. William 
Edex ; read Sir John Browne. P. 177. 
read Charles Teilexkam, Lord Loftus; 
read William Cecil Pery; read Mar- 
garetta Foster, (wife of-the Right 
Hen. John Foster, Speaker of the 
House of Commons,) Baroness Oriel, 
&e.; read Rishi Hon.. Alleyne Fitz- 
herbert; read Donegall. P. 178, read 
Sarah Cavendish, (wife of the Right 
Fion., Sir Henry Cavendish, bart. ); read 
Francis Bernard, of Castle Bernards 
read Earl of Clonmeil, in the County 
of Tipperary. P. 179, read Charles 
Agar, Lord Archbishop of Cashel, &c. 
&e.; read Right Hon. Barry Yelver- 
ton; read Viscount O’Neil.----N. B, 
among the creations ef 1795, there 
is an omission of Laurence Harman, 
Lord Oxmantown, created Viscount 
Oxmantown. P. 180, read Vanneck 3 
read Cuninghome ; read Cuff. P. 181, 
read Tullamore; read Allanson Winn ; 
read Donoughmore; read Margaretia, 
Baroness Oriel, P. 182, read Ffrench; 
read Castle Ifrench; read Castle 
Rosse ; read Hon. Clotworthy Rowley 
(brother 
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brother of the Marquis of Headfort, 
and nephew of Hercules, Viscount 
Langford, deceased); read Right 
Hon. Lodge Morres; read Baroness 
Dufferin and Claneboye of Bally- 
leidy. P. 183, read Duoalley; read 
Clanmorris. P. 184, read John De- 
nis; after Marquis of Sligo omit in 
the County of Sligo; read Donough- 
more ; read Castlerosse; read Clan- 
ricarde; read Tullamore. P. 185, 
read Hon. William Waldegrave, d- 
miral inthe Royal Navy; read Right 
Hon. John Toler, Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas; read Baron 
Ashtown; read Earl of Rosse. P. 186, 
read 1810, Jobn Prendergast Smyth, 
Baron Kiltarton, in the County of 
Galway, with remainder to his ne- 
phew, the Right Hon. Charles Vere- 
ker.---1812, Right Hou. William Hand- 
cock, Baron Castlemaine, with re- 
mainder to his brother Richard Hand- 
cock, esq.--Right Hon. William Beres- 
ford, Lord Archbishop of Tuam, (son 
of Marcus, Earl of Tyrone, and bro- 
ther of George, Marquis of Waterford) 
Baron Decies, in the County of Decies, 
of Waterford. P. 176, read Viscount 
Clonmell in the county of Tipperary. 
i 
“ Infelix operis summa quia ponere 
totum [ponere curem, 
Nesciet: hune ego me, si quid com- 
Non magis esse velim, quam naso vivere 
pravo [pillo.”” 
Spectandum nigris oculis nigroque ca- 
Horativs de Arte Poetica, 
Mr. Urspan, Straiton, July 16. 
N the absence of my friend A. H.C. 
Esquire, I intend to reply to your 
Liverpool Correspondent J. W., who 
objecis to the distinction made be- 
tween the words Antiquary and anti- 
quarian. The former A. H, C. alleged 
to be the substantive, and the latter 
merely an adjective; and he most un- 
questionably is correct. That the 
adjective antiquarian is, through 
inadvertence, used * substantively, 
by many respectable authors, I am 
ready to admit: but even Homer 
sometimes nodst. That both the 
‘adjective and substantive are derived 
from the Latin word antiquarius we 
need no Ghost to inform us; but it 
does not follow from thence that the 
English werds Antiquary 20d anti- 
quarian may be used indiscriminately. 





# Malus usus abolendus est. 
¢ Aliquando dormitat Homerus. 
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We say antiquarian Parsuits, antiqua- 
rian Researches, &c., or the Pursuits 
of an Antiquary, the Researches of 
an Antiquary, &c.; but it would be 
coutrary to the “ jus et norma lo- 
quendi™ to say antiquary* Pursuits, 
antiquary Researches, &c. because 
the word /ntiquary is a substantive, © 
andcannot be used adjectively. To 
us: an adjective substantively is fre- 
quently elegant in the Latin lan- 
guage, but not so in our own mother- 
tongue. 

J. W., at length, pretends to reason 
from analogy, and mentions the words 
Geometrician, Mathematician, Musi- 
cian, &c. Now, there is no sure rea- 
soning from analogy; but if there 
were, what analogy is there between 
antiquarian and the words Geometri- 
cian, Mathematician, Musician, &c. 
None, except that the three final 
Letters in each word are the same. 

The words do not resemble in this 
respect ; antiquarian is an adjective, 
but the other words are substaatives, 
and their adjectives are geometrical, 
mathematical, musical. 

1 have taken my motto from the 
Author to whose dogmas J. W. a 
peals; and I can assure J. W. I ee. 
as soon see an hideous nose between 
the finest black eyes as a sentence 
disfigured by the inelegant use of an 
adjective instead of a substantive. 

Yours, &c. G. B. 

—a 

Mr. Urnan, Chelsea, Aug. 10. 
HE Letter inserted in your Ma- 
gazine for July, p- 16, concern- 
ing the Author of the “ Imitation,” 
reminded me of having in my posses- 
sion a French Transiation of that 
work. Having consulted it with a 
view of resolving the three principal 
peivts which your Correspoudent has 
stated for ascertaining its Author, I 
observe with regret that I can only 
communicate to you the title and ad- 
vertisement of the best Catholic trans- 
lation of that celebrated production. 

The Editor's Advertisemeat shews 
that,when the first edition was printed, 
in 1728, the same doubis existed, as 
now, respecting its author; but at 
the same time it appears clear by the 
same Advertisement, thal it was gene- 





* J.W. writes, “ antiquarian, says 
your Correspondent, is merely adjective ; 
so, I must beg leave to add, is the word 
Antiquary /" 
rally 
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rally attributed to Gerson, rather 
than to Thomas & Kempis, as the 
writer of the letter alluded to in 
Vol. XLLII. of the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine has already advanced. 

What strikes me forcibly in the 
Advertisement is, that it is said, that 
the Translator made use of a Latin 
Editiou, which he thought the most 
correct, having “ been copied with 
great care from the most antient 
and best manuscripts.” Where then 
were these antient Manuscripts depo- 
sited? Where did Father Morel find 
them? and what have become of 
them ? These questions naturally pre- 
seut themselves, but they cannot with 
certainty be resulved. F 

If it was not possible to ascertain the 
true Author of this Work in 1728, how 
much more difficult would it be now, 
after the lapse of nearly an hundred 
years! Above all, when we consider the 
dilapidations which the Convents suf- 
feredduring the French Revolution, ia 
which it is most probable those an- 
tient MSS. existed ; and I do not doubt 
but those mentioned in the Advertise- 
ment were deposited in the Convent 
of Benedictines of the Congregation 
of St. Maur, of which the R. P. Mo- 
rel was a wember. 

« De I'Imitation de notre Seigneur 
Jesus Christ. Traduction nouvelle, avec 
une Priere affective, ou Effusion de Ceeur 
ala fin de chaque Chapitre. Par le R. 
P. Dom Robert Morel, Religieux Bene- 
dictin de la Congregation de St. Maur. 
Sixieme Edition. A Toulouse: De I’Impri- 
merie de J. Guillemette, Libraire juré de 
YUniversité, Grand Riie, et vis A vis 
VEglise S. Rome. MDCCXXXVIIL. — 
Avec approbation, et privilege du Roi.” 

‘*AVERTISSEMENT.—Le Livre de I’Imi- 
tation de Jesus Christ est si generale- 
ment estimé de tout le monde, que, tout 
ce que l’on pourroit dire, pour en relever 
le merite, seroit au dessous de Pidée, que 
V’onen a. C’est cette haute estime, qui a 
donné lieu & ce grand nombre de tra- 
ductions, quien ont été faites en toute 


sorte de langues, et principalement en ~ 


la nétre; chacun voulant marquer son 
zéle pour un si excellent ouvrage, et 
contribuer 4 le mettre en etat d'etre 1d 
et entendd de tout le monde. 

L’auteur de celle ci etant un enfant de 
Saint Benoit, il sembloit bien naturel, 
qu’en traduisant ce Livre, et le donnant 
au public, il le fit paroitre sous le nom 
de Gersen, abbé de son ordre, et qu'il 
rapportat Jes anciens manuscripts, et le 
temoignage des habiles gens qui le lui 
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attribuent: mais cela auroit peut-etre 
pai renouveller des contestations, pour 
lesquelles il a toujours e& un fort grand 
eloignement, et qui interessent fort peu 
le publie; ila er qu’il valoit mieux le 
donner sous nom d'auteur, et s’appli- 
quer @ en rendre Ja Lecture plus agre- 
able et plus utile. C’est ce qu’il a taché 
de faire, en rendant sa traduction la plus 
exacte, qu’il lui a été possible, et en y 
ajoutant A chaque chapitre une priere, 
pour obtenir de Dieu la grace d’entendre 
et de pratiquer ce qu’il contient. 

Si l'on trouve, qu’il se soit eloigné en 

quelques endroits, de celles qui ont para 
jusques A present, c’est qu’en faisant la 
sienne, il s’est servi d’une Edition La- 
tine, qu’il a cra la plus correcte, ayant 
été faite avee beaucoup de soin sur les 
plus anciens et les meilleurs manuscripts ; 
et que dans les endroits cette edition est 
differente des autres,” 
’ “N.B. Le privilege du Roi pour l’im- 
pression et la publication de ce livre, 
accord? pour 20 années, porte la datte 
du 23 Janvier, 1728.” 

1402, ** Jean Charlier, dit Gerson du 
lieu de sa naissance auDiocese de Rheims, 
Docteur et Chancelier de l'Universite de 
Paris, a travaillé sur un grand nombre 
de sujets de doctrine et de pieté, On 
lui attribue le Livre de U' lunitation de J. 
C. que Von croit qu'il a fait en Francois.” 

Durresnoy, Tub, Chron.tom. i. 371. 

1450. “Thomas & Kempis, Chanoine 
Regulier,plusieurs traités de Spiritualités, 
atraduit du Frangvis en Latin le Livre 
de I’Imitation de Jesus Christ.” Ibid. 377. 

First Edition of Thomas & Kempis" 
Works (supposed 1474) does not con- 
tain the Treatise De {mitatione Jesu 
Christi. 

De Imitatione Jesu Christi, lib. iv. 
Brixiw, 1485, 12mo, Edit. Princeps. 
Another 1492. 12°; L. B. Elzevir, 
1630,12mo; Typ.Reg. 1640, fo.; Paris, 
Seb. Martin,1657,12mo; Paris, Barbou, 
1758, 12mo.; Paris, Didot, 1788, 4to. 

Traduit en Francois par le Sieur de 
Breuil, Paris, 1663, 8vo.; en vers par 
P. Corneille, Paris, 1658, 4to.; par 
Valart, Paris, 1759, 12mo. 

Yours, &c. T. FauLKner. 
re 

Mr. Urnan, July 22. 

N referring to the inquiries of ‘* AN 

Otp CusTomMER,” in your Maga- 

zine for May, 1812, relative to the family 

of Rudyerd, of Rudyerd near Leek in 

Staffordshire, | am induced to state, that 

any communication on this subject will 

be gladly received, and given, by a lineal 

descendant, through your publication, 
addressed to Wotrripus. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, August 5. 
HERE can be few readers of our 
antient Dramatic Pieces but 
must have experienced some difficulty 
in ascertaining at what Theatre the 
representations were made, where the 
title-pages express the play to have 
been acted by the servants of “ his” 
or “her Majesty;” or those of the 
«© Prince” or “ the Lord Admiral,” 
&c. &c.; and in an attempt to throw 
some light upon the subject, by a very 
considerable enlargement of the No- 
litia Dramatica, published by the late 
Mr. Egerton, | have been led to form 
distinct articles of each theatre. Brief 
as those articles may appear, and lit- 
tle more than “ brick and mortar 
history,” I cannot help believing they 
derive from the subject sufficient in- 
terest to obtain a place in your co- 
lumns, which I am induced to request, 
from a hope that general perusal may 
lead to discussion and information, 
with a correction of any misstatement 
of mine before they are coliected in 
a volume upon the subject of the 
English Drama, which has been some 
time preparing for publication. 

That such an attempt, particularly 
while treating of the earlier theatres, 
must derive considerable advantage 
from Mr. Malone’s History of the Stage, 
cannot be doubted, and a general ac- 
knowiledgment may suffice al present ; 
at the same time the reading of the 
** black letter” tracts, to know what 
our ancestors read, now sv prevalent, 
cannot leave a doubt that many pas- 
sages may yet be gathered from those 
works, which will serve to elucidate 
the customs of the stage, and throw 
considerable light on the infancy of 
the Drama. 

Convinced of the imperfections of 
my own attempt, I am anxious to 
seek the liberal assistance of others, 
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and look with confidence to the infor- 
mation and suggestions of your Corre- 
spondents, whether communicated 
through the medium of your pages, 
2 confided to your worthy printer, 
or 


Yours, &c. Ev. Hoop. 


OF THE LONDON THEATRES. 


No. I. 

Tue Forrune Taeatae. — This 
Theatre stood between Golden-lane 
and White-cross street. By a con- 
tract, dated January 8, 1599, which 
Mr. Malone has printed at length in 
the History of the Stage, Henslowe and 
Alleyn, the actors, agreed with Peter 
Street, a carpenter, for the “ erect- 
inge, buildinge, and setting up of a new 
house and stage for a play-house” at 
this place; and as the intended build- 
ing was not specified by any name 
in the contract, it becomes probable 
this must have been the first theatre 
built on that spot. The cost of erect- 
ing was £520. By the contract, it 
was to consist of three stories in height, 
containing “ fower convenient divi. 
sions for gentlemen's roomes, and 
other sufficient and convenient divi- 
sions for twopennie roomes, with ne- 
eessarie seates to be placed and sett 
as well in those roomes as threugh- 
oute all the rest of the galleries of the 
said howse,” and to have “ divisions 
without and within.” The “ gentle- 
men’s roomes” were the boxes, and 
by that title they are repeatedly men- 
tioned as early as 1609*. Twopenny 
rooms might be the part which was, 
until lately, called slips; and the area 
or a now forming the pit, seems 
to have been entirely open, and filled 
promiscuously by the crowd t. 

The Fortune was opened by Allen, 
with the Lord Admiral’s servantst, 





* “Tis euen as common to see a bason at the Church doore as a box at a 
Play-house.” Every Woman in her Humour, 1609. Again in Decker’s Gull’s Horn- 


book, 1609. 


+ In the Play of Nobody and Somebody, 1601, it is said, 
** Somebody once pickt a pocket in this play-house yard, 
Was hoysted on the Stage, and sham’d about it.” 
And another trait of this portion of the auditory, occurs ia the prologue to the 
Hox hath lost his Pearl, acted by the London Prentices : 
* We are not halfe so skil’d as strow ling players, 
Who could not please here as at country fairs; 
We may be pelted off, for ought we know, 
With apples, eggs, or stones from thence below ; 
In which weele craue your friendship, if we may, 
And you shall haue a dance worth all the play.” 


¢ The Lord Admiral Nottingham, 
Gent. Maa. August, 1813. 


whe 
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who ped a ag performed at the 


Rose, and who, in 1603, changed their 
patron for the gallant Henry Frede- 
rick, Prince of Wales. It has been 
described as a ** vast theatre,” and 
certainly continued a favourite with 
the publick for several years. In Albu- 
mazar, performed at Cambridge,1614, 
Trinculo says, “1 will confound her 
with compliments drawn from the 
plays I see at the Fortune, and Red 
Built, where I learn all the words I 
speak and understand not.” And 
Joho Melton, in his Astrologaster or 
the Figvre Caster, 1620, describes the 
representation of the History ef Dr. 
Faustus *, at this theatre, as follows: 
*« Another (he says) will foretell light- 
nivg and thunder that shall happen 
such a day, when there are no such 
inflamations seene except a man goe 
to the Fortune in Golding-lane, to see 
the tragedie of Doctor Faustus. There 
indeede a man may behold shagge- 
hayr’d deuills runne roaring ouer the 
stage with squibs in their mouthes, 
while drummers make thunder in the 
tyring-house, and the twelue-penny 
hirelings make artificial lightuing in 
their heauenst.” 

This Theatre took fire at 12 at 
night on December 9, 1621, and was 
entirely destroyed. However, being 

pular, and the concern neither over- 
Sovthened with the incumbrances at- 
tached to modern theatres, or the un- 
dertaking enfeebled by a divided pro- 
prietorship, it was speedily rebuilt, 
on an extended scale, forming * a 
large, round, brick building,” with 
the figure of Fortune in the front, as 
described in Heywood’s English Tra- 
velier, 1633: 


——‘‘ a Statue, in the fore-front of your 

house [tune 
For euer; like the picture of Dame For- 
Before the Fortune play-house.” 

The new theatre was opened by the 
Palsgrave’s servants, who appear to 
have continued performing there un- 
til 1640, when they removed to the 
Red Bull. That company was suc- 
ceeded by the Prince’s, which con- 
trived to act occasionally, notwith- 
standing the order made by Parlia- 
ment, in July 1647, for the suppressin 
of Plays and Play-houses; nor di 
they finally desist until the peremp- 
tory ordinance of Feb. 13, 1647-8, for 
the dismantling of Play-houses, was 
issued. Amidst these contending difti- 
culties, the rent of the Theatre fall- 
ing in arrear, the Trustees of Dulwich 
College (to which Charity the Play- 
house had been devised by the will of 
Allen) took possession on the 21st of 
November, 1649 ; and upon the Arch- 
bishop's visitation in 1667, it was 
stated that the College “ had been 
brought in debt considerably by the 
full of the Fortune play-house +.” 

In February 1661, the sile and 
greund adjoining were publicly ad- 
vertised to be let for building upon, 
and that “ twenty-three tenements 
might be erected with gardens ;” but 
the proposal did not succeed, as ap- 
pears by the above representation to 
the Archbishop of the impoverishment 
of the College by the falling in of the 
tenantcy. 

This theatre is mentioned on seve- 
ral oceasions in the Public Journals 
under the title of the “Old Play- 
House in Red-cross-street ;” and being 
used for a secret conventicle, was visi- 





* This was one of the most popular productions of Christopher Marlow. Eight 
4to editions are known: viz. 1604, 1611, 1616, 1619, 1624, 1631, 1661, and 1663. 


+ The noise of fireworks, and letting off chambers, or the clamour of fighting, 
was then introduced into almost every theatrical representation; and although not 
incidental to the piece, the custom was often preserved after a more vulgar manner 
by attaching crackers to the slops of the clown. ‘This system fell into disuse about 
1620. In the prologue to the Two Merry Milk Maids, printed in that year, the 
omission is accounted for as “ the stage being reformed ;” and the Author prays 
“ for your owne good, you in ihe yard,” will lend ears, in order to well understand 


and relate on returning home 





"tis a fine play, 


For we haue in’t a conivrer, a deuill, 

And a clown too :—But I fear the euill, 

In which, perhaps, vnwisely we may faill, 

Of wanting squibs and crackers at their tail.” 


3 Lysons’s Environs, vol. J. p. 104. 
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ted by the Officers of Justice, in the 
attempt to suppress those meetings, 


as late as November 1682*. E. H. 
i 
Mr. Ursan, August 5. 


7. long a Reader of your 
Repository, aud possessed of it 
in full preservation from (what m 
Bookseller in his Catalogue justly call- 
ed the Date of Mr. Nichols’s Improve- 
ment) 1783, [ had not seen, till very 
lately, the ** Selection of Curious Arti- 
cles” from the year 1731 to 1800 in- 
clusive, as compiled on the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Gibbon, though I ob- 
served it had already reached a Second 
Edition. In the only Volume that 
has fallen in my way for a cursory 
view (the first), the authentic siate- 
ment of the process relative to the 
Parliament’s offer of the Crown to 
Cromwell, through a deputation from 
their body, with his demur, and de- 
sire to take time for consideration, 
brought to my recollection an anec- 
dote, which 1 beard related on the sub- 
ject, though at the distance of more 
than half acentury. Though it did 
not occur to me, when | communi- 
cated to you some-time past, what, I 
think, you called “* Remarks on Arch- 
deacon Coxe’s Memoirs of Stilling- 
fleet,” I never can forget the manner 
in which Mr. Neville Aldworth, when 
newly attaming the surname also of 
Neville, on his first visit to Billing- 
bear, pointed to the Portrait of a par- 
ticular Ancestor, and related a piece 
of History, traditional in the family: 
“‘ That was the Harry Neville, who, 
when taken into consultation, with 
others, by Cromwell, on the subject of 
his accepting or declining the offer of 
the Crown, said to him, with an uplifted 
arm, ‘Sir! if we are to have a King 
again, the Stuart has the better claim ’.” 
As I believe you have not vaturally, 
or by habit, an absolute aversion to 
the reminiscentia, or even garrulity 
of age, I will avai! myself of the pre- 
sent opportunity, to convey to you 
one or two farther instances of recol- 
lection in that way, the result of a re- 
tentive memory, as to past matters, 
refreshed by recent reading ; and which 
1 wish I could, according to a friend’s 
expression, “ sift” somewhat after the 
manner of Mr. Gibbon’s plan. Being, 
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from the circumstance of seniority 
and retirement, personally unknown 
to the very respectable Archdeacon 
(though indebted to the same pious 
Founder for education), | had some 
time past communicated to you some 
slight notices relating to his imper- 
fect information in his * Historical 
Tour im Monmouthshire,” where 
I chanced to have a degree of local 
and personal knowledge and inte- 
rest as to an antient Priory therein 
described. The very enieriaining and 
useful information therein given, with 
my recollection of his earlier vaiuable 
publications, bas vccasioned my re- 
curring to some of them, with which 
the scenes of youth and the “ genius 
loci” seem to give humbler men a 
connexion even with Statesmen. Mr, 
C. appears to have had a particular 
opperiunity to obtain anecdotes rela- 
tive to Wm. Shippen, who bears so 
considerable a character in the His- 
tory of the Walpole Adminisiration. 
I remember to have heard, nearly 
fifty years past, from a Gentleman 
then advanced in age, an anecdote of 
bim perhaps worth recording. —When 
passing down the steps of the Liouse 
of Commons, he was met and address- 
ed by the then Duke of Grafton—with 
** How dvest thou do, Old Jacobite?” 
He is said to have answered: “ A 
Jacobite! my Lord Duke! that is 
a hard word to a man who has taken 
the Oaths to the Government; but 
I own, my Lord, | do revere the Royal 
image, how basely soever stampt.” 

I know not whether I should com. 
municate to you a third anecdote, 
which has recurred to my recollection 
when reading lately the very excellent 
publication by Mr. Wilmot, “ The 
Life of Bishop Hough.” The Editor 
has given an occasional trait of his 
Lordshig’s good-humour; aspecimen 
of which | remember to have heard 
almost as long since as either of the 
former, from a Baronet,who had mar- 
ried a grand-daughter of Sir Jonathan 
Trelawny, Bishop of Winchester, and 
who was relating it, as newly told him, 
for the amusement of his lady. 

An aged Clergyman, from a distant 
part of the kingdom, having occasion 
to visit London, where he had not 
been since his Oxford contemporary 





* It then had avenues to both Red-cross Street and White-cross Street; a cir- 
eumstance that, in several instances, enabled the preachers to escape from their 
pursuers.—A View of the Theatre is inserted in the Londinia lllustrata, No, 11, 


had 
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had been advanced to the Mitre, 
thought he would take the oppor- 
tunity to renew his acquaintance with 
his Lordship.—The Hackney Coach- 
man, whom he directed to the Bishop’s 
at Chelsea, happened lately to have 
set down a fare at the Bishop of 
Worcester’s, who had a house at Chel- 
sea in his latter days. The Clergy- 
man endeavoured in vain to renew 
his acquaintance with the Bishop, not- 
withstanding the little recollection 
either had of the person of the other. 
At last he ventured to allude to some 
early Oxford pranks, which quickened 
Bishop Hough’s conjecture, and made 
him ring his bell, saying to a Gentle- 
man present, “ Oh, oh! now I under- 
stand it—it is a mistake;—perhaps, 
Sir, you meant the Bishop of Win- 
chester, not Worcester : — the Palace 
is in another part of the town.” 
Yours, &c. E. J. 
—iee— 
Mr. Urnpan, Aug. 3. 
| Se hangs upon your usual impar- 
tiality, I request the insertion of 
the following remarks on two Arti- 
cles on the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in your Magazine for June 


and July. Your Correspondent R. C, 
in that for June, (for the piety of whose 
letter I feel great respect,) has, it ap- 
pears to me, very little to alter in his 
sentiments upon the Bible Society, in 
order to become a very hearty friend 


to it. He approves the design en- 
tirely (for his limitation is only hypo- 
thetical, and is no doubt strictly at- 
tended to in practice), but objects to 
the constitution. Many before R. C. 
have done the same; but I believe 
that the ground that he takes is in 
some measure new, or at least that 
some of his remarks, as he has sup- 
posed, have not been anticipated ; for 
although I have read every pamphlet 
that has been written against the So- 
ciety, yet | do not remember that 
any other antagonist has compared 
the whole body of Dissenters to Hea- 
thens and Idolaters, and given that as 
a reason why he could not unite with 
them in giving the pure Word of God. 
In bis first two authorities from Scrip- 
ture, he compares his refusal to co- 
operate with Dissenters to Zerubbabel 
and Nehemiah refusing to permit the 
idolatrous and persecuting enemies of 
the. Jewish Church to prevent the 
building of the Temple and City: of 
Jerusalem under pretence of assisting 
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them. The motives of both are suf- 
ficiently obvious ; and their offers were 
refused, not merely because they were 
idolaters, but because their insidious 
offers of service were well known to 
be made with intent to hinder and not 
to advance thove buildings, The in- 
junctions and examples of the Apos- 
tles are then quoted by R. C. to avoid 
keeping company with Hereticks; 
but is R. C. prepared to call all classes 
of the Disseaters from the Church of 
England Hereticks? I suppose he will 
answer, that Socinians ms Unitarians 
are: then why not confine his charge 
to them? and why not first prove that 
either the Socinians as a body, or even 
large numbers of Socinians, have join- 
ed the Bible Society, and are eagerly 
engaged in persuading the mass of the 
people te receive the whole Bible as 
translated and printed by Authority, 
and to read it and compare all that 
they hear with it, to receive the whole 
of the Bible, and consider that as the 
standard by which all human opinions 
are to be examined and compared? I 
believe that it will not be found, that 
they are so generous as thus to give 
up their fundamental opinions and 
universal practice out of compliment 
to the Bible Society; but so far as 
they do, so much the better; and I 
could wish that more of them would do 
this, aye, that all of them would do so. 
But if he still objects to unite with 
any individual differing from him up- 
on very important points, in the pro- 
secution of pious objects, | would ask 
him, is he quite sure that he may not 
be co-operating already with some 
who hold those very tenets, and for 
these same purposes? In the two vene- 
rable Societies which he has justly 
praised, does he really believe that 
they all of them hold with him in every 
important point of doctrine? It may 
perhaps be answered, that, by the 
constitulion of those Societies, great 
care is taken that no individuals shall 
be admitted whose characters are not 
vouched for; and that thus a secret 
enemy to the true faith can meditate 
no mischief without exposing himself 
in time to prevent it. I reply, that 
the object of the Bible Society being 
simple, and clearly defined, no ove 
can possibly introduce any heresy, or 
any extraneous propositions; there- 
fore, this latter Society is more strictly 
guarded than any other religious so- 
ciety is, or can be, from perversion or 

alteration: 
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alteration; from those who would 
aller, expunge, or add to any part of 
the sacred volume, or who would at- 
tempt to propagate heresy under pre- 
tence of giving the sacred Scriptures. 
1 hope that KR, C. (for whom | beg 
again to express unfeigned respect) 
will excuse me when I say, that it 
would have been more ingenuvus to 
have used the word Dissenter instead 
of Socinian iw the latter part of his 
letter; for, as it stands at present, it 
is calculated to make your readers 
believe that all the Dissenters belong- 
ing to the Bible Society are Socinians; 
or at least, while his reasoning applies 
only to the latter, maay will all alon 
suppose that it applies equally to all 
Dissenters. Ali the rest of R. C.’s 
remarks have been answered so often, 
and the impossibility of any danger 
arising to the Church, from the con- 
stitution or objects of the Bible So- 
ciety, asserted aud proved, by men 
who love the Church as much as R. C. 
does, that I consider it quite super- 
fluous to add any thing more ; | there- 
fore proceed to notice the discoveries 
and alarms of your other Correspond- 
ent, ** An Englishman.” 

John Bull has been often accused 
of credulity, and of a tendency to in- 
dulge needless alarm; therefore | am 
disposed to allow the propriety of his 
signature; but I fairly confess, that I 
was not prepared to expect, that any 
Englishman of this age could believe 
that a Society only seeking anxiously 
to distribute the Word of God, have 
been only working all this while in 
order to introduce Popery. This is 
an attack least of all expected. That 
the opposers of the Bible Society have 
been joyfully hailed by the Roman 
Catholi ks as their friends and fellow 
workers, is weil known to all, who 
know what is going on in the religi- 
ous or literary world (see the Letter 
of the Rev. P. Gandolphy to the Rev. 
H. Marsh) ; and that some of the advo- 
cates of that Society have accused its 
adversaries of using Popish arguments, 
against the free and unshackled dis- 
tribution of the Bible, is also well 
known to those who have read the 
controversy between them: but that, 
all on a sudden, the Bible Society 
should become an eugine for the pro- 
pagation of Popery, is truly astonish- 
ing. I have been accustomed to hold 
the old-fashioned opinion, that the 
gurest way to oppose the corruptions 
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of that corrupt Church was, to distri- 
bute the Bible every where, and among 
all persons; for this simple reason, 
that if you succeed in getting men to 
read the Bible as the Word of God, 
they will soon discover that many of 
ils precepts are directly against the 
practices of Popery, and that many 
doctrines and practices held necessary 
to salvation by the Roman Catholicks 
are not to be found at all in the Bible; 
but now it appears, that if any person 
favourable to Catholic Emancipation 
be found among the rons of the 
Bible Society, they will be 

to the propagation of Roman Catho- 
lic doctrines. 1 suppose, by the same 
precious logick, which was used some 
time ago, to prove that if a Socinian 
gave a Bible to a man, that man 
would infallibly become a Socinian by 
reading it; ifa Baptist, a Quaker, an 
Independent, &c. gave Bibles, they 
would be accompanied with some se- 
cret influence, which would certainly 
transfuse the notions of the giver into 
the mind of the receiver. But “ the 
Patrons of the Bible Society are now 
exerting themselves for what is called 
Catholic Emancipation.” Does he 
mean all the Patrons? or that some 
men, whose names may be found 
among the Patrons, are friends to that 
measure? 1 will not stop to inquire 
how far a man may be a friend to the 
Church, and yet support that side of 
the question; nor how many Societies 
(including our two Universities) there 
are in England, which have two par- 
ties among them, one in favour of it, 
and the other against it. I suppose 
that *“ An Englishman” will not give 
the writer credit for his heartiness in 
his opposition to that measure, when 
he declares that he has laboured in 
the cause, and yet believes that a 
man may differ from him in that point, 
and yet be a good Protestant and a 
good Churchman. 

But I will refer him to a few facts: 
The late veuerable Granville Sharp, 
with whose name every thing that is 
excellent in Reiigion, Literature, and 
Philanthropy, has been associated 
for half a century, was the Chairman 
at the first meeting that was held for 
the formation of the Bible Society; 
and he continued to be one of the most 
zealous, active, and effective support- 
ers of it to the close of his honourable 
and useful life; as he may learn by a 
resulution to that effect recently pub- 
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lished by the Bible Society. The 
same G. Sharp was Chairman of the 
Protestant Union ; whose papers have 
probably done more to open the eyes 
of Protestants, as to the real nature 
and extent of the Roman Catholic 
claims, than any publication of the 
present time; and whose questions to 
the Catholic Board, founded on their 
published Resolutions, were com- 
plained of in the House of Commons 
as calculated to do them much injury, 
coming too suddenly upon them, they 
having not had time theu to answer 
them; but they have not yet been 
answered by them, and never will. 
That other active Patrons and 
supporters of the Bible Society as- 
sociated with Granville Sharp in the 
Protestant Union, it is fairto presume ; 
though, as their names haye not been 
published, it is impossible tor me to 
satisfy your Readers’ curiosity on that 
point.—Still farther to shew how wide 
are the views and feelings of the Bible 
Society from those of the Roman 
Catholicks, | beg leave to refer your 
Correspondent to a book lately pub- 
lished, entitled, “* Correspoudence on 
the formation, objects, and plan, of 
the Roman Catholic Bible Society ;” 
perhaps the most curious document, 
and most satisfactory exposition of 
the present state of the opinion of the 
Roman Catholic Clergy, respecting 
the Bible, and of the extent to which 
they wish it to be concealed, io ex- 
istence. He will there find, that he 
himself is not a more determined 
enemy to the design and constitution 
of the Bible Society than they are; 
and that they anticipate the ruin and 
downfall of their Church from such a 
Society with equal sincerity, and (in 
the opinion, I should hope, of most of 
our Readers) with far greater ground 
or their fears, than he has that of the 
Church of England.—I might easily 
add many facts, which would illustrate 
and confirm what I have advanced; 
but, for fear of occupying too many 
of your pages, | forbear: I only add, 
as ove fact that has come under my 
own observation for some years, dur- 
ing a close connexion with the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, that I have 
seen a much nearer approximation to 
the Church, both in language and sen- 
timent, among the Dissenters who 
have joined the Society; and that the 
individual, who now addresses you, 
has had his attachment and venera- 


tion for the Church, in whose forms 
and doctrines he was educated, much 
increased and established during that 
time—an effect which he has also ob- 
served in others.—And he will venture 
to add, that if the Bishops, Clergy, and 
Members of the Church of England, 
had acted in a different manner than 
they have done, and had generally 
kept aloof from this excellent Society 
on account of such reasons as those 
advanced by “ An Englishman,” that 
they would have incurred, and justly 
incurred, the severe reprehension of 
ali who feel a desire to extend the 
krowledge of our God aud Savioar 
Jesus Christ, by sending his own Word 
among all nations, lsnguages, tongues, 
aod people ;—and our veverable and 
excellent Church would have lost 
ground in the hearts and affections of 
all good men both at home and abroad. 
Yours, &c. D. N.N. 
*,* We have reeeived a considerable 
number of Letters on the same subject ; 
but have selected this as combining the 
substance of all the others, 
_ 





Hartford, near Mor- 
peth, Aug. 5. 
FOUND, soon after I had sent my 
last Letter, that 1 had committed 
an error in asserting that the West 
end of Westminster Abbey is a part of 
the old building by Edward the Con- 
fessor; for, though it was permitted 
to stand when the Church was re-built, 
temp. Henry Ill. it was not long 
after removed. The writer of the 
“ Graphic Description,” not satisfied 
with praising the Saxons at the ex- 
pence of the Normans, must sacri- 
fice them also to the English; for he 
says, “ There is not the least evidence 
of any building being erected in Eng- 
land by the Normans, with circular 
arches, for which they had not before 
their eyes a model of English or Ro- 
man execution.” By English 1 sup- 
pose he means Saxon ; for the name of 
English, I belicve, was never given to 
this nation till long after the Anglo- 
Saxons were conquered by the Nor- 
maus, As a farther proof of the 
Saxon origin of the present Cathedral 
of Peterborough, he tells us, that 
“ Mr. P. Andrews presented above 
fifty Saxon coins to theA ntiquarian Se- 
ciety, which were found at Peterbo- 
rough.” And so, because there was 
once a Saxon Cathedral there, which 
nobody ever denied, there never was 
aay 
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any other—commend me to this for 
an argument above all | ever heard. 

in the Second Number of the “* Gra- 
phic Description,” the writer supports 
the same opinion (as in the former) 
respecting Lincoln Cathedral, which 
is a much more undoubted specimen 
of Norman Architecture than even 
Peterborough; fer the evidence of 
the greater part of that which is now 
standing being built by a Norman pre- 
late is not to be controverted: bat | 
have forgot to notice another curious 
argument by which the Gentleman at- 
teimpis to get rid of the direct evi- 
dence for the Norman origin of the 
preseut Cathedral at Peterborough. 
A Monkish Historian tells us, that in 
the year 1117, Abbot de Sais * in- 
choavit novam ecclesiam, et jactavit 
fundamentum;” but this historian, 
he says, is unworthy of credit, because 
he affirmed that he saw the arm of 
St. Oswald unwithered after 487 years! 
And so a man who believes in a mira- 
cle, is not to be credited when he re- 
lates a fact: this is at least a bold 
method of argument, if it is not in- 
genuous. 

The direct evidence for the Norman 
Architecture of Lincola Cathedral is 
the circumstance of the Bishoprick 
being founded, and the Church built, 
by the advice of Remigius, a Norman 
prelate, who came to England with 
the Conqueror; but this the gentle- 
man found was not to be permitted 
to stand, and therefore he boldly goes 
to work to get rid of the Norman 
origin of this Bishop and Architect; 
po for this purpose he quotes a pas- 
sage from the Chronicler Brompton, 
which is originally to be found in 
Matthew Paris, at the very commence- 
ment of his History, where, in describ- 
ing this Norman, he says, “ Erat iste 
Remigius statura parvus, sed corde 
magnus; colore fuscus, sed operibus 
venustus.” From the word fuscus, 
the writer ventures to deny that Re- 
migius was a Norman; for, says he, 
“ the Normans of thal age werencither 
black nor swarthy: from the colour 
and name of Remigius, if we are not 
justified in pronouncing him an Ltalian, 
we may at least affirm he could not 
be a Norman.” . This is argument with 
a vengeance! ‘ The splendid edifice 
of Remigius bas long been considered 
the most unequivocal testimony of 
the genius and skill of Norman build- 
ers; but, if its author was not a Nor- 
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man, 4s we have shewn, it isa ui- 
tous assumption destined to detract 
from the merit of Englishmen, and 
deny the truth.” “4s we have shewn;” 
—how have you shewn it, Sir? But 
it is wasting time to answer such argu- 
ments; they answer themselves. The 
edifice of Remigius, which was finish- 
ed by Bloet, was nearly burnt dowa 
in 1124. The present Nave was built 
by Alexander, another Norman, and 
the greatest part of the remainder by 
Hugh the Burgundian.—Having now 
shewn the futility of this Writer's at- 
tempt to get rid of Norman Archi- 
tecture, merely because he hates the 
Normans, | have only to remark, that 
this hatred arises from a very pitiful 
and illiberal spirit. The Writer, as 
ras | easily be seen, is a very violent 
and injudicious friend of liberty, 
both civil and religious; and there- 
fore he cannot bear the name of a 
Norman, nor of a Roman Catholick ; 
and though he is compelled te allow, 
that we are indebted to the latter for 
all our finest religious edifices, he 
will not allow any to the former, be- 
cause they were the enemies and op- 
pressors of our civil liberty, of that 
which our ancestors enjoyed under the 
Saxons. He has, 1 maintain it, been 
utterly unable, so far, to deprive the 
Normans ef the credit of two of our 
noblest Cathedrals. What will he do 
when he comes to others of later and 
of earlier origin? What will he say of 
the beautiful Choir of Canterbury, 
built by William of Sens, an artist 
brought from Normandy; and of the 
heavy pile of William de Carilepho 
at Durham; or the remains of Walke- 
lin’s Choir and Tower at Winchester ? 
Will he find out some shade in their 
colour, to prove that they were no 
Normans?—lI trust not. Should he 
persist in his Anti-Norman heresy, I 
pledge myself to expose his errors 
wherever they are to be found. 
Yours, &c. W. Buapon, 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 2. 
7OUR Correspondent, “ A Mem- 
ber of the Church of Scotland,” 
in your Supplement for June 1812, 
which, by accident, 1 have but just 
seen, pays you some merited compli- 
ments on your filial piety. Like a 
true Son of the Church, you have 
called, he says, a consultation to deli- 
berate on the Maladies of your Parent ; 
but without effect—One Gentleman 
- has 
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has improper views of the case ; ano- 
ther is too late in his recommendation; 
and your Correspondent Ausonius 
places too much reliance on the ad- 
vantages of Residence. There is a 
secret, we are informed, in this affair, 
which your advisers on behalf of the 
Church have missed, but of which 
your Correspondent, the Member, is 
in possession ; and which he promises 
to communicate to his Readers before 
they part.—This secret, as far as I 
can comprehend it, cousists in what 
they who profess it modestly call 
“ Gospel Preaching ;” that is, Extem- 
porary Preaching, for the most part 
with a strong leaning to Calvinism, 
accompanied by acertain vehemence 
both of word and action.-- As to Extem- 
porary Preaching, it isa practice much 
im fashion in the Conventicle; and I 
have no objection to it in the Church, 
if judiciously performed. It carries 
with it an appearance of zeal, and sin- 
cerity, and talent; which commands 
the attention, and recommends the 
doctrine; and, I suppose the rule is 
absolute--— 
*¢ Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primim ipsi tibi.” 

But the Clergy labour under some 
disadvantages in this business of ex- 
temporary Preaching compared with 
the Methodists (for it is of them I 
pay speak at present), which 
ought to be considered. The Clergy, 
for instance, obtain their qualification 
for the Ministry by the old-fashioned 
process of labour and gradual infor- 
mation; the Methodist Preacher, on 
the contrary, by a sudden light and 
an irresistible impulse. The Clergy 
have not all a gift, like the Methodist 
Preacher, whose manner and matter 
your Coes so highly ap- 
proves. If, therefore, they make any 
mistake in extemporary speaking, 
they have generally the sense to per- 
ceive, and the modesty to be ashamed 
ofit. This, probably, is not the case 
with the Methodist Preacher. Wrapt 
up in himself and his gift, he goes on ; 
and by dint of perseverance, and an 
happy ignorance of his own errors, he 
comes at length to acquire a tolera- 
ble fluency. 1f he commits any blun- 
der, he is an unlettered man; and to 
criticise such a person would be arrant 
pedantry. His perversions and mis- 
takes, his declamation and froth, are 
nothing more than what may be ex- 
pected from him, notwithstanding the 


light of which he boasts. Knowing 
that he has no learning himself, he 
wisely affects to despise it in others, 
calling the possessors of it “‘ Book- 
Jearned and carnal men;” men who 
“turn to the beggarly elements of 
the world.” 

But with the Minister of the Estab- 
lishment, the case is otherwise. He 
cannot so readily forgive himself for 
= oversight he may commit, nor 
will his hearers be so indulgent to his 
errors. As his education and rank in 
life are of a superior cast, and his 
auditors better judges of professional 
merit; so, from him, they think them- 
selves entitled to look for better 
things.—Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, | wish the Clergy would more fre- 
quently attempt.extemporary Preach- 
ing: well performed, it is, in my opi- 
nion, a powerful instrument of doing 
good, and might be made a means of 
preventing the religious instruction of 
the lower classes, from falling into the 
hands of ignorant, or designing men. 
There can be no doubt, 1 think, but 
the Clergy, with their distinguished 
literary attainments in other respects, 
would soon beat their opponents on 
this their favourite ground; and, 
without venturing to give a decided 
opinion, I wish it to be considered, by 
your intelligent Readers, whether 
there be any Church of note in Christ- 
endom, in which the practice of Preach- 
ing from written documents prevails 
so largely asin the Church of England? 
Certainly, what appears to be an Ex- 
temporary Discourse, commands more 
attention from the audience than a 
written one, though it may not be 
adviseable at all times to attempt such 
a Discourse. This, however, is a 
point that must be left to the discre- 
tion of the Preacher. 

Still, Mr. Urban, like an Orthodox 
Divine, I slick tomy Text. Without 
a more general Residence of the 
Clergy on their Cures, nothing effec- 
tual can be done in this work of Refor- 
mation—neitherE xtemporaryPreach- 
ing, nor Evening Lectures, nor Cal- 
vinistic doctrines, so much in vogue, 
will suffice without Residence. How 
is a Minister to know the character 
and disposition of his people, and the 
most favourable moments of address- 
ing them upon religions topicks, un- 
less he reside amoung them ?—If, in- 
deed, the main duty of a Clergyman 
consisted in preaching a Sermon once 

a week, 
























a week, and that alone could affect 
the business of Reform; then, no 
doubt, that duty might be performed 
by a Clergyman living at a distance, 
as well as by ove Resident in the 
Parish. But men who have long 
lived in habits of vice, or are igaorant 
of the first principles of Religion (as 
frequently happens where men have 
been left much to themselves) are nut 
suddenly to be refurmed. 

Your Correspondent intimates that 
I require genteel modern D welling- 
houses for my Incumbents, with por- 
tico, Venetian window, and viranda 
from without, 1 suppose; and great 
hall, saloon, and drawing-room within. 
But | require no such thing, as a ne- 
cessary condilion, nor will the words 
that 1 used, fairly interpreted, bear 
any such meaning. I merely observ- 
ed, that in some parishes there was 
not even the vestige of a Parsonage- 
house; and that, in others, they were 
much dilapidated and decayed, and 
unfit for residence; and I suggested, 
that where the Livings would bear it, 
the Houses might be repaired by a 
charge upon the Preferment; and 
where they would uot bear it, the Re- 
pair then (as Residence is a National 
object) to be at the expence of Govern- 
ment.—But, in all cases where Par- 
sonage-houses were fit for the recep- 
tion of the Minister, Residence should 
be enforced, either against the Incum- 
beat or his Curate; and of this fitness 
of the house, Jet the Ecclesiastical 
Officer be the judge. Without sume 
regulation of this nature, | do not see 
how Residence cau be effected gene- 
rally; fur pot even the most burning 
re (scarcely that of Simon Stilites, 
or a modern Methodist) would lead a 
man, in this Northern latitude and 
fickle climate, to sit down in a Parish 
without a house to shelter him, or the 
means of procuring one. 

And now, Mr. Urban, with your 
permission, | will offer a few observa- 
tions, by way of peroration to this 
Address. We condemn the Methodist 
Preachers, and- perhaps justly, for 
their spiritual pride, for their hostili- 
ty to the Church, and for obtruding 
themseives into an office for which 
they are but liitle qualified. Yet, 
with submission, there are some things 
for which they are entitled to our 


‘commendation, and in which the Mi- 


nisters of the Establishment them- 
Gant. Mac. August, 1813. 
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selves might condescend to take a 
hint from them; I allude to their 
zeal, and unwearied perseverance in 
preaching ; their success in exci.ing 
religious impressions, where none ex- 
isted before; and their fr. quent re- 
currence to public worship.—But, if 
residence were more general amongst 
us, religious sentiments would be more 
frequent in the minds of our people ; 
for | take it for granted, that a Clergy- 
man residing in his Parish would im- 
prove his parishioners by example, as 
well as by his labours, Hitherto there 
has been a laxity in religious -con- 
cerns, amongst the Members of the 
Establishment ; greater perhaps than 
amongst any other denomination of 
Christians in the same proportion: 
though this spirit seems now gradually 
to be giving way to a better sense of 
things. Hence it arises, that our peo- 
ple so frequently leave us, to join the 
different description of Sectaries that 
oppose the Church. This defection, 
I know, has been attributed to the 
love of novelty ,to the arts of sectaries, 
to the contagion of enthusiasm. But, 
I suspect, it is chiefly to be attributed 
to Non-residence, and the relaxation 
of discipline that generally follows it. 
This defection could vot, | think, take 
place to the extent in which it now 
exists, if the minds of men, particular- 
ly of the lower classes, were occupied 
(as they ought to be) with a persua- 
sion that their own religious faith 
was superior to any thing that could 
be offered them from without; and if 
their Pastor were et hand, to keep 
them firm in this persuasion. — In the 
present state of things, it is in Vain to 
think of stemming the progress of Sec- 
taries by the force of Penal Statutes. 
This will only exasperate the evil ; 
and of this opinion seem to be our 
Legislators. 

Amongst other advantages of Resi- 
dence, it would not be the least, that 
a more frequent recurrence might 
then be had to Public Worship in 
country parishes. Once in seven days 
is scarcely often enough for Christians 
to meet together to worship God in 
publick, Assembling thusseldom,there 
is danger that the religious impres- 
sions made on one Sunday will, before 
the succeeding aes be obliterated 
or greatly weakened by the business 
or pleasures of tiie week. On this 
account, I am an advocate for Even- 
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ing Lectures. 1 am also an advocate 
for Singing, a: a pleasing part of the 
service, aud generally acceptable to 
the people. 

‘The calmaess and serenity of a Sum- 
mer’s evening, and the sulemaity of a 
Wiater’s aight, heightened by the 
light of candies and well-selected mu- 
Sick, are aids conducive to religious 
feeling, and bring the mind into that 
relicctive state, which is most favour- 
able to the labours of the Preacher, 
—Aund lei no man despice these incile- 
meuts to devotion ia the hours of re- 
ligious worship; for assuredly these 
cold hearts of ours require every as- 
sistance thal sentiment or feeling can 
bestow, to fix the altention, aud to 
raise our thoughts to God. 

Yours, &c. Avsonius. 
re 

Assey Cuurcn, Westminster. 
Br. Pirt’s Monument; opened Sun- 

day, August 8. 

Mr. Ursayn, 

a regretting the loss of part 

of the compartments, architrave 
to centre doorway, and side dado 
arches of the West interior, let it be 
asked upon what priaciple designers 
in what is called Gothic Architecture 
{old English) make out their proposed 
subject to be set up in our antient re- 
ligious buildings? Is it faithfully to 
copy some original decoration for 
the purpose required? or to give in an 
entire new idea worked up upon the 
old example, in a more perfect or im- 
proved state? ] presume I shall never 
obtain other answer than this: ‘* It is 
a mean and despicable expedient to 
become a copyist; we now possess 
taste more refined than formerly ; 
therefore, our Gothicised produc- 
tions are of a cast, at once to excel 
and utterly surpass all antient uses, 
style, or precedent.” This exposition 
very fairly applies to the new masonic 
labour at the West end of the Church, 
piled up to support the sculptural me- 
norial of that great character William 
Pitt.—The breadth of the nave by this 
new design is divided into five paris; 
centre, a pedesial with a pointed arch 
aperture for the passing in and out of 
the Church; right and leit ditto, 


_ arched recesses run over two old monu- 


ments, and at the extremities right 
and left, small arched panuels. 

Upon turning to the interior finish- 
ings of West entrances to our great 
eburches, I cannot meet with the most 


distant example to bear out this pre- 
sent arrangement. Again, in the se- 
ries of arches of this fantastic piece of 
masonry, are those shapes prevailug 
in the reiguy of Heary ill. and Henry 
Vill. Hence all pretence with regard 
to one particular style is done away, 
if not despised, The mouldings have 
little connexion with any styles and 
the soffit of the arch of the pertorated 
pedestal shews a makeshift hasty 
turning out of hand business, wherein 
not ene moulding or compartmented 
line is introduced; vay, the very archi- 
trave of the original West doorway is 
neariy obliterated, wheo it might, 
without any infringement on the thing 
here exhibited, have been retained, 
No, methinks 1 hear the workers of 
this Gothic heap of stones (unworthy 
of the name of Architecture, as Sir 
Christopher Wren expresses it) cry 
out, * This performance isall our own, 
and by its merits will we stand or fall ; 
either, ia its long duration or its sud- 
den removal; whether it hordes out 
the old work and character of the 


_ building, or renders the seniptural con- 


gestion aloft invisible, or dimly seen, 
Is aconcern in which we sons of archi- 
tectural fame have nought to do. Suf- 
ficient we gain the praises of the 
many ; avd as for the censures of the 
criticising few, why let them snarl, it 
is for us alone to sinile!” 

The Pittite groupe, hoisted so far 
above the detailed * ken of humana 
sight,” is a composition of the enor- 
mous kind, in bringing out a colossal 
Statesman, Anarchy asa true monster, 
and History, moulded in a Patagonian 
frame, destitute of grace or delicacy. 
Mr, Pitt's brawny and athletic contour 
makes the beholder tremble; who, 
doubtfal whether the uplifted arm is 
to enforce aliention, or fell the foes of 
Old England into dust and atoms, 
shrinks from the investigation of the 
skill of the artist, and, as he re-treads 
his steps towards the door, looks up 
askance, and sees the leg-like arch of 
mortal frame—striding over the sub- 
dued foe to his country’s peace, fell 
Anarchy. If 1 cannot delight iv cer- 
tain strokes of the chisel in this por- 
tion of the sepulchral analogy, what 
will be expected from me in describing 
the beauties of the statue of History? 
ludeed, were we not told such is the 
iutention of the character, no one 
could possibly discover the same. A 
huge, wasculine female forny, sitting, 

most 
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most unmannerly with the back to- 
wards you, and what is more, the 
altar; scorning to shew her face (not 
through bashfulness forsooth) or the 
employ she is engaged in. Ah, cast 
but for a moment an eye on the 
trauscendant performances of the im- 
mortal Roubiiliac! there every statue 
tells its allotted moral part ; hos males 
how noble, maoly, and commanding 5 
his females, how lovely, elegant, and 
chasie; nature in bis works ts not out- 
raged, and set at defiance. Beyond 
this man’s powers no one has adv»tic- 
ed; no one has even climbed the mid- 
way height; along chasm of forced 
genius alone has mtervened between 
the lowest eftorts of the chisel, and 
that of this extraordinary genius, a 
constellation of sculptural glory, al- 
though a Frenchman! 
Yours, &c. 
a 
ARCHITECTURAL INNOVATION, 
No CLXXVIl. 

Progress of Architeciure in ENGLAND, 
in the Reign of Cuances Il, 
(Continued from p. 39.) 
Cathedral Church of St. Pauw. 

Plan of the Crypt.—T he lines shewn 
in the plan already described, are 
here repeated in mas+like forms, 
properly disposed to sustain the su- 
periacumbent weight above: there- 
fore is found a secondary kind of 
nave, transepts, and choir, with their 
side ailes; and in'the large circular 
space immediately below the dome, 
additional masses of piers take place, 
for the bering up the pavement, 
which occupies so great an area with- 
in the circle; in the centre aile of 
nave, transepts, circular space and 
choir, a double disposure of columns 
and pilasters, right and left, for simi- 
lar uses. The columns are prine’pally 
met with in the centre of the circular 
space; the over-head coverings are 
semi-coves, and groins centered, with 
small foliaged flowers. The capitals 
to the columns are Tuscan, and those 
to the pilasters ditto, but simplified : 
no bases. A doabt has arisen in con- 
templative minds, to which, either the 
crypt or the superstructure, the most 
approbation, in point of scenery and 
picturesque effect, is to be bestowed, 
without bringing the sublime part of 
the dome into the question. We are 
most disposed to give the preference 
to the erypt: the whole of the up- 
rights of this basement are so appro- 


J. Carrer. 


printe and so scientifically applied to 
their purposes’ of support; and 
although the place itself at present 
seems to be considered, in many of 
the divisions Westward, no more 
than a depot for lumber and rubbish, 
the time may vet arrive when other 
thoughts may be entertained of the 
beauties of sach a masonic piece of 
labour. That the original intention 
of decorating the walls, as now par- 
tially seen, was for rendering the spot 
a grand perambulatory for those who 
might be inclined to indulge in sepul- 
chral medit tions, is evident, as we not 
only find the grave-stune (among 
many others) of Sir Christopher, but 
rich monuments of other eminent 
persons. One of the monuments de- 
serves particular meution. It has a 
base sient, with compartments of che- 
rubim heads, draperies, and laurel 
wreaths. On the basemeat two kneel- 
ing figures, male and female; the at- 
titude of the latter is elegant and full 
of devotional fervour: between them 
an altar with mauvy books. An lenie 
screen succeeds, with a drapery con 
taining an inscription (nearly oblite- 
rated); a circular pediment, with a 
shield of arms, &c. costume about 
Queen Anne’s time. Sir Chrisiopher’s 
memorial is on the pavement, to the 
last division but one in the South aile 
of the choir part of this crypt. Why 
the great Architect's remains should 
be placed in such an humble and ob- 
scure spot is not directly understwuod, 
It is generally surmised, that ihe lines 
of the Church do not exactly lie on 
those of the original building: [et it 
be whispered, that although Sir Chris- 
topher destroyed, root and branch, 
every vestige of its former architec- 
tural spleidour; yet he, by the cross 
indented on his grave-stone (it is sup- 
posed by many) was no great enemy 
to the antient modes of divine service 
therein celebrated; therefore the spot 
where his ashes rest is the very iden- 
tical centre of the high altar of Old 
St. Paul’s. We transcribe the epitaph: 


*‘ Here lieth Sir Christopher Wren, 
kt. the builder of this cathedral church 
of St. Paul, &c. who dyed in the year of our 
Lord MDCCXXIII. and of his Age XI.” 

The cousequence of depositing the 
relicks of the gallant Lord Neison in 
the centre of the circular space, has 


‘brought the crypt into some sort of 


notice, in being visited by those who 
wish 
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wish to view his present sepulchral 
honours, and perhaps may become the 
means to give a degree of celebrity to 
the vaulted ailes, they exciting those 
sensations of admiration already hint- 
ed: but in truth be it told, among 
the crowd continually hurrying to 
view the deposit of naval heroism, 
few, very few, ever think of exploring 
the surrounding objects. Directly in 
the centre of the circular space, are 
the octangular disposure of columns, 
forming a sanctuary for the reception 
of the Hero’stomb. A plain basement 
begins the design, whereia the body 
is reposed: a second plain basement 
in continuation, on which is fixed a 
large unadorned sarcophagus of black 
marble, said to have been brought 
from St. George’s tomb-house, Wind- 
sor, and originally iniended by the 
great Wolsey (while alive) to receive 
his mortal part after death. For what 
= then is this piece of antiquity 
rought to ils present situation, as not 
the least particle of Nelsonic dust is 
found therein? Say. it is an architec- 
tural device, tocatch the eye, and rivet 
attention; an idle tale, no way ac- 
cording with naval atchievements, or 
historic probability. On the top of 
the sarcophagus is laid an enormous 
coronet and cushion: no doubt a pre- 
paratory emblem, to countenance the 
colossal monument proposed to be 
piled up overhead in the Church itself. 
Modern sculptors are sensible they 
cannot produce the semblance of a 
great man otherwise than by chiseling 
out great features and great accom- 
paniments; vast dimensions being 
more within their grasp, than vast 
proofs of skill in adhering to Nature's 
trne proportions. A ridiculous expe- 
dient is resorted to,in order to aceom- 
modate company to see the Nelsonian 
sepulchre; two or three bils of candle 
stuck in sticks are handed about for 
this purpose. Would it not be more 
appropriate, more honourable, and 
more conducive to give the scene an 
imposing and solemn impression, to 
place a sepulchral lamp en each of the 
inclosing columns? Snuffs and candle- 
ends to light forth the glories of a Nel- 
son! Fye, fye; away with this! 
TheCrypt of Oid St. Paul's extend- 
ed from the East no farther than the 
Jength of the choir; yet the distance 


_ was so much as to comprehend twelve 


divisions of columns and pointed 
arches. Hollar’s view presents nine 


divisions, the four Eastern ditto being 
portioned off into a place for the 
Church service of the outing parish 
of St. Faith, by a rich screen, From 
a large painting of this Crypt, in pos- 
session of J. Carter, the entire twelve 
divisions are visible, the screen re- 
moved, and a number of persons in 
the costame of Charlies II's reign are 
seen walking amoung the several ailes. 

A story has been very prevalent, 
that, in the present Crypt, all the 
monuments of Old St. Paul’s were 
preserved. About twenty years past, 
a deputation of Gentlemen from the 
Society of Autiquaries, attended by 
J. Carter, visited the place, to inves- 
tigate the iruth of the assertion: not 
one of those memorials were to be 
seev.—At the funeral of Lord Nel- 
son, workmen digging up the pave- 
ment, ia order to insert timbers neces- 
sary for the occasion, discovered some 
fragments of statues, nine in pumber, 
evidently once making out part of 
the old series of monumental sculp- 
tures; they are now set up with some 
appearance of care in the East window 
of the Crypt; among which, is the 
statue of Dr. Donne, (very perfect) 
and accompanying vase; bust of Dean 
Nowell ; statues (imperfect )of SirT ho- 
mas Heneage, knight, William Hewet, 
gentleman, &c. and three shields of 
arms. Itis probable, that if the whole 
pavement of the Crypt was taken up, 
most, if not all the rest of the sepul- 
chral relicks would be brought to 
view, such having been thrown isto 
the rubble of the new foundation at 
the demolition of the old pile. Thus, 
to a certain extent, the above slory 
is not without its share of credit. 
There are two inferior entrances (in 
North and South ailes) into the present 
Crypt. 

Plan of the Dome and Galleries.— 
The dome circular, divided into thirty- 
two parts, by stone piers of two stories 
(the upper one perforated with large 
circles) not solely for the support of 
the three cones (two of brick, the 
third wood) they conjoining at their 
springing, and diverging into three 
distinct portions; but for the support 
of thirty-two frames of timber corre- 
sponding with the above stone piers, 
on which is laid the external cone of 
wood and its copper covering. This 
dome preparative is raised on a cit- 
cular colonnade of thirty-two co- 
Jumns, sixteen of them being attached 

to 
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to eight piers, which piers are in con- 
tinuvation upwards to the eight great 
piers of the main building, in the centre 
of the nave, transepts, and choir. Or 
the apex of the first or inner cone, a 
circular gallery; on the apex of the 
second dito, another circular gallery. 
Externally, on the entablature of the 
circular colennade, a large circular 
balustrade gallery; and on the sum- 
mit of the dome, a circular gallery 
also: the lanthern succeeds im two 
stories, the first octangular, the second 
square. Of the internal galleries of 
the Church, some are visible, aud 
others concealed. At the West end 
of the nave a visible gallery; a visi- 
ble ditto is also constructed at the 
springing lines of the dome, vulgarly 
called the Whispering Gallery. The 
concealed galleries run over the side 
ailes of nave, transepts, and choir, no 
otherways communicating with the 
interior of the edifice than by small 
apertures (now stopped up) above 
the arches of the several divisions 
thereof. The concealed galleries, 
however, have a connexion with four 
most beautiful visible ditto, over the 
four great angular divisions of arches 
for ‘the bearing up the dome itself. 
These concealed galleries are worked 
out behind the blank walls, or second 
story externally of the North and 
South sides of the building, as they 
are West and East over side ailes of 
the transepts. The concealed galley 
over South aile of nave communicates 
with the grand geometrical staircase 
and the library; ditto ou the North, 
with the bell turret, and a similar 
formed chamber to the library, for 
the shew therein of the modeis of the 

Church. Aw Arcuirect. 

(Elevations in our nezt.) 
—— 

Mr. Unnan, Wolverhampton, June 4. 
HE following being a subject not 
well understood, I could wish 

to draw the public attention to it, 
and to see the comments of some of 
our Readers. How many, Mr. Ur- 
pn, can tell the accent by the sound 
of the vowel, which is the only pro- 

per use thereof? 

Let the ear then be cultivated, 
and the unaccented syllable distin- 
uished by the sound of the vowel. 
fs the words curacy and accuracy, for 
example, the difference in the sound 


of u ia each word, whea rightly pro- 


nounced, is evident; though noted 
both alike in the Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary. Let u in the latter word be 
pronounced like u in the former, and 
the impropriety will appear.—in like 
mauner the v in substantial, has not 
so full a sound, when rightly pro- 
nounced, as the u in substance, though 
noted both alike in the Pronouncing 
Dictionary.—Thus, in four words, has 
the Reader the true sound of every 
long and short u in the language, 
whether accented or not, open or shut. 

And what is here said of u may be 
said of all the vowels, as in the follow- 
ing words: 


;, fatal ; 1, accent t 
“fatality accént 

& Jegality §° — export * 
3. vitality ' oo jomort ¢ . 
4 Jocatity $° 4 ohjece §° 
5. frugality — subjece ¢ 


Let the first vowel in each pair of 
words be compared together, and the 
ear will easily distinguish a difference,’ 
more or less, in the sound. All ac- 
cented vowels have a full and perfect 
sound, which the unaccented vowels 
have not; as appears in the above 
ten pair of words. And, however im- 
pertectly the unaccented vowel may 
be sounded, let all unaccented syllables 
be divided, mentally at least, accord- 
ing tg the four following rules: 


1, When one consonant intervenes, as 


Pa rade pre vént 
2. When no consonant intervenes, as 
Cre ate ge dgraphy 
3. When combinable consonants inter- 
vene, as 
De spatch _,| de spise 
4, When uncombinable consonants in- 
tervene, as 
Bal lodn sup plant 


In the above examples it appears, 
that in the rules 1, 2, and 3. a vowel 
always ends the syll ble. 

And for dividing the accented sylla- 
ble, let the two following rules be 
added: 

%. When the accented vowel has a 
short sound, the intervening consonant 
must be in the same syllable, as 

Mag ic vic ious treas ure + 
ac id vis ion cas ual 


6. When the accented vowel has a long 
sound, 
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sound, the intervening consonant will 
be in the next syllable, as 
RA diance 1a bial 2d dium 
fd liage ge nial 3} pium 
The following words are divided 
into syllables, according to the above 
six rules: 


am i ca ble me md ri a list 
§ 13 16321 
va ria bly me thdd i cal ly 
623 8 & 24 


In the word legality, e, i, and y 
have the same sound. And hence 
arises a very general and a very ex- 
tensive rule, which will pronounce 
twenty thousand syllables —Iule : 
When e,i, or y, end an unaccented 
sylluble, they have the same sound, 
namely, the open unaccented e. For 
the open accented e has not the same 
sound, as appears in the first syllable 
of légal and iegality. In the words 
egrégiously aud celé»riously, e, ¢, i, 
and y, are noted all alike iu the Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary. 

The unaccented syllable continued, 
and the secondary accent, in my next. 

When a vowel is said to have a long 
or short sound, the accented vowel 
only is meant. For the unaccented 
vowel has always an imperfect sound, 
in a greater or less degree. And 
hence vniy, ought the accent to be 
known, whether primary orsecondary; 
as will appear in my next. 


‘Yours, &c. J. Snape. 
, aE 
- Mr. Urnpan, Aug. 3. 


aoe inclosed Report will form a 
proper sequel to the article, p. 
32, respecting the Kent Gaol. 

Yours, &c. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, July 6. 
THE KING UV. THE JUSTICES OF KENT. 
The Aitorney-General had obtained a 

Rule nisi, to shew cause why certain 

Orders fur Payments connected with the 

Gaol now building at Maidstone, should 

not be brought before the Court, on the 

grounds of their being illegajly made. 
Mr. Topping this day shewed cause 
against the Rule’s being made absolute, 

—The learned Counsel stated, that the 

application took place on. an affidavit of 

Mr. Broadley Fooks, which had pro- 

eeeded to a very considerable length, 

and bad travelled into a discussion with 
which that Court would not interfere; 
and expressed his surprise at the state- 
ment of his learned Friend, the Attor- 
pey-General, who had, when he moved 


for the Rule, described that a something 
magni was to be erected, Like the 
colonnade of St. Martin's Church, of 
which he could find nothing in the affi- 
davit before the Court. The learned Gen- 
tleman added, that when he saw who 
was Chairman at the Quarter Sessions 
(Lord Romney), no one by possibility 
could believe that that Noble Person 
would be concerned in any job whatever, 
or do that which by law he did not con- 
ceive could legally be done. Mr. Top- 
ping then objected, that by nothing he- 
fore the Court did it appear that Mr, 
Curling, at whose instance this applica- 
tion was made, was a person interested 
in the question. 

Lord Ellenborough — We certainly 
do insist upon that point: we will not 
allow such a question to be discussed till 
it appears that the Party is interested. 

Mr. Topping, however, declined to 
press this objection; but proceeded to 
argue in the first place, that the Orders 
in question were not judicial orders, and 
therefore not removable by Certiorari—~ 
and in the next, if they were, that the 
six months preseribed by the Siatute 
having been suffered to elapse before 
any application was made, the parties 
applying were now precluded from doing 
s0.— The learned Counsel asked, ** What 
are the facts stated upou the affidavit, to 
induce the Court to remove these Or- 
ders?” they are these—that a Contract 
was entered into in 1811, and another 
m 1812, but that there was no precise 
or definite contract for the whole? The 
affidavits admit, that a plan and esti- 
mate have been made, which the Ma- 
gistrates have resolved to carry into ex- 
ecution. That Contracts have been en- 
tered into, under Orders of Sessions, 
more than six months ago, and which 
eannot now be brought before the Court ; 
and yet these orders, which are but 
mere corollaries to the others, and form- 
ed upon them, are now to be brought 
before the Court for the purpose of be- 
ing quashed. The learned Counsel] then 
stated, that he felt himself somewhat 
distressed to know whether in this stage 
of the proceedings, which was merely a 
Rule to shew Cause, it was competent 
to him to enter into the question of the 
merits of the orders themselves, which 
he was ready to do. 

The Attorney-General replied; and 
avowed the object of the present appli- 
cation to be, to stop the work of the 
Gaol i its present illegal progress, and 
that it should be inquired whether a 
magnificent Palace was to be built in the 
County of Kent. He contended that they 
were judicial orders, and strictly within 
time, and withia the cognizance of that 

Court— 
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Court—that his object was to bring the 
whole system before their Lordships ; 
and that in one shape or other he would 
acconiplish it ; that it stood before the 
Court uncontradicted, that there were 
no Contracts, no Orders to Contracts. 

Mr. Justice Bailey — Not with any 
body ? 

The Attorney-General—Not with any 
body in the words of the Statute.—The 
Justices have spoken out ; they say they 
think the provisions of the Act are in- 
congruous, foolish, and expensive; and 
therefore they have gone another way to 
work ; and employed A. and B. to do dif- 
ferent portions of the work, by which 


they say they have dene it cheaper; and . 


im conclusion he stated that they were 
carrying on a public work according to 
their own views, and not according to 
the Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Serjeant Best followed on the 
same side, and contended that the Jus- 
tices had deviated from the Statute. 

Lord Ellenborough—Where are the 
words of the Statute that require them 
to make a Contract—I do not find one 
word inthe Statute which requires them 
to make one Aggregate Contract for the 
whole work, but only as the progress of 
the business may require. 

Mr. Justice Dampier—The Statute in 
the first section authorizes the Magis- 
trates to contract if they please—You 
assume what I do not find in the Statute, 
that the Contract is to be made at once 
—They might have extremely good rea- 
son for delaying the contract—Suppose 
Portland Stone to have get to an im- 
mense price in cunsequence of our state 
of war—if there existed any prospect of 
peace, it would be very prudent in the 
Mayistrates to delay a Contract for this 
article for a twelvermonth or more—I do 
not see any thing which commands 
them tu contract for the whole work at 
once, or for the whole by different 
Contracts. 

Mr. Marryatt followed on the same side 
with the Attorney-General and Mr. Ser- 
jeant Best ; and insisted on the necessity 
of Contracts for the whole, or for parts 
compregending the whole. The Learned 
Counsel particularly objected to one 
Order made at the last January Sessions 
for payment tothe Architect employed 
of asum of money for commission and 
expences, which he contended was not 
an article of Contraet. 

Lord Ellenborough— Why may they 
not pay the Architect in that way? 
The stones will not be brought into the 
building by musick—If there had been 
a provision in the Act, requiring a Con- 
tract fer the whole, or for parts compre- 
bending the whole, it would have frus- 
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trated the pvlicy of it.—Few persons 
would be found to undertake such & 
work by way of contract, which can 
hardly be performed im several, perhaps 
ten years—Suppose, in these eventful 
times, such a contractor was to fail, and 
his securities were to fail, is such a 
County as Kent to go without a gaol, 
because half a dozen persons are insol- 
vent! It is fit that such a County as 
Kent should have a proper Gaol and 
Court Houses. 

* All this argument seems built upon a 
construction of the Act of Parliament of 
which it is not susceptible—There is no 
invalidity on the face of the Order which 
it is sought to impeach.—Therefore let 
the Rule why the Writ of Certiorari 
should not issue be discharged,” 

Rule discharged. 


— 
Mrs. Pavatrer aud Mrs. Vias. 
Mr, Ursan, Chelsea, Aug. 25. 

ERMIT me to subjvin to my late 
communication the following 
brief P. S. 
In consequence of my hint respect- 
ing F. D. 1 received, from £. 8.4 


Thos, Jesson, esq. by Messrs. H. 1 0 0 
Steph. Porter, esq. of the Temple 1 0 0 
Mrs:Whitaker, of Pembury,Kent 1 1 0 
T. Brown, LL.D. of Kensington 1 00 
Cu Du. vis ccc cpececcsccoseses) EO 
C. Raikes, esq. by Messrs. H... 1106 
Thomas Grimston Estcourt, esq. 

M. P. of Estcourt, Tetbury, 

Gloucestershire ............ 1000 


Total £1620 
Cenc 


This sum, added to the £11. due 
with the Ist Quarter of Tue Rock’ 
Lire Annuity, £16 10s. 10d. has 
been paid thas: 

To Mrs, Palairet and Mrs.Vias 38 12 10 
To F. D. the faithful god- 
daughter.......eeceee0e2 5 0 0 


Total £43 Iv 10 
a 


This distribution, I trust, will be 
approved by the liberal Donors of the 
£16 2s. when they reflect, that Mes- 
dames P. and V. defray all the house- 
hold charges. —And now, my kind 
and very indulgent friend Mr. Urban, 

Manum de tabulé ! 
Weeven Burcer, Jun. 
Lecturer of Brompton. 
— 

Mr. Unsan, Bath, Aug: 12. 
FIND, in the Sopplement to the 
last Volume of the Gentleman’s Ma- 

gazine, that you have again done me 
the 


ee Oe 
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the favour to publish some Criticisms 
of mine on the Rev. Dr. Jamieson’s 
Etymological Dictionary; in conse- 
queace of which, I think it right to 
state, that my Remarks on that Gen- 
tleman’s valuable publication extend 
to ten or twelve additional Papers, 
which I cannot now, with propriety, 
obtrude upon you, because, however 
much I might have wished to have 
seen them continued in regular suc- 
cession, I must allow, you, who 
have had long and ample experience 
in conducting 2 successful publication, 
to be the best judge of what is best 
calculated for the gratification of 
your Readers, and the credit and re- 
putation of your own wo:k. I do 
not know that the remainder of my 
criticisms comprehend any arguments 
stronger, nor do I believe that they 
contain any thing less to the purpose 
than those which have already ap- 
peared; but they certainly do contain 
a multitude of other arguments equal- 
ly powerful, and amply sufficient to 
supersede the necessity of any apology 
for the freedom of opinioa which I 





have exercised. 1 wish it were in my 
power to offer an equally satisfactory 
excuse for presuming to attempt that 
which the united labour and the pro- 


found learning of Bryant and Milles ° 


were unable to effect; but on sucha 
subject, | hope | may be permitted 
to say, with a late celebrated Author, 
that in disquisitions, which are natu- 
rally abstruse and intricate, the indus. 
try ‘and the attention of the latest 
writer may discover many things, 
which have escaped the notice, or 
baffled the sagacity, of those who have 
formerly considered the same subject. 


, We have been told, Mr. Urban, by a 


justly admired writer, that “ Research 
affords a pleasure peculiar to itself; 
that it presents an idea of discovery 
to the imagination of the eequirer; an 
intellectual pleasute in which he flat- 
ters himself oihers will be desirous to 
participate, and which, if he can com- 
municate with satisfaction propor- 
tionate to his own, publication is not 
merely the indulgence of a propensity, 
but the exercise of a social duty.” 
Yours, &c. J.S. 
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A Picturesque Voyage round Great 
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TON, and illustrated with coloured Prints, 
ping by Wm. Daniett, A. R.A. from 
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Monthly Numbers. 

A Poetical Tour to Scarborough, with. 
coloured engravings. 

The Fourth Volume of theTransactions 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


11. The Life of Nelson, by Robert 
Southey. Zwo Volumes small 8vo. pp. 
253. 275. Murray. 10s, bds. 

& M ANY lives of Nelson have been 

written: one is yet wanting, 
clear and concise enough to become a ma- 
nua! for the young sailor, which he may 
carry about with bim, till be has trea- 
sured up the example in his memory and 

iv his heart. In attempting such a work, 

I shali write the eulogy of our great Na- 

val Hero; for the best eulogy of Nelson 

is.the faithtul history of his actions: 
the best history, that which shall relate 
them most perspicuously.” 


Such is the Work now before us; 
at the close of which, Mr. Southey 
very justly observes, 

* The tetal British loss in the battle 
of Trafalgar amounted to 1587. Twenty 
of the enemy struck ;—uyhappily the 
fleet did not anchor, as Nelson, almost 
with his dying breath, had enjoined ;— 
a gale came on from the South-west ; 
some of the prizes went down, some 
went on shore; one effected its escape 
into Cadiz; others were destroyed; four 
only were saved, and those by the great- 
est exertions. The wounded Spaniards 
were sent ashore, an assurance being 
given that they should not serve till re- 
gularly exchanged ; and the Spaniards, 
with a generous feeling, which would 
not, perhaps, have been found in any 
other people, offered the use of their 
hospitals for our wounded, pledging the 
honour of Spain that they should be 
carefully attended there. When the 
storm, after the action, drove some of 
the prizes upon the coast, they declared 
that the English, who were thus thrown 
into their hasuds, should not be consi- 
dered as prisoners of war; and the Spa- 
nish soldiers gave up their own beds to 
their shipwrecked enemies. The Spa- 
nish vice-admiral, Alava, died of his 
wounds. Villeneuve was sent to England, 
and permitted to return to France. The 
French Government say that he destroy- 
ed himself on the way to Paris, dread- 
ing the consequences of a court-martial; 
but there is every reason to believe that 
the Tyrant, who never acknowledged the 
loss of the battle of Trafalgar, added 
Villeneuve to the numerous victims of 
his murderous policy. 

“ It is almost superfluous to add, that 
all the honours which a gratefu! country 
could bestow, were heaped upon the 
memory of Nelson, His brother was 
made an Earl, with a grant of 60002, 

Gent. Mac. August, 1813, 
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a year; 10,0002. were voted to each of 
his sisters; and 100,000/. for the pur- 
chase of an estate. A public funeral 
was decreed, and a public monument. 
Statues and monuments also were voted 
by most of our principal cities, The 
leaden coffin, in which he was brought 
home, was cut in pieces, which were 
distributed as relicks of Saint Nelson ;— 
so the gunner of the Victory called 
them :—and when, at his interment, his 
flag was about to be lowered into the 
grave, the sailors, who assisted at the 
ceremony, with one accord rent it in 
pieces, that each might preserve a frag- 
ment while he lived. 

“ The death of Nelson was felt in 
England as something more than a pub- 
lic calamity: men started at the intelli- 
gence, and turned pale; as if they had 
beard of the Joss of a dear friend. An 
object of our admiration and affection, 
of our pride and of our hopes, was sud- 
denly taken from us; and it seemed as 
if we had never till then known how 
deeply we loved and reverenced him. 
What the country had lost in its great 
Naval Hero—the greatest of our own, 
and of all former times, was scarcely 
taken into the account of grief. So 
perfectly, indeed, had he performed his 
part, that the maritime war, after the 
battle of Trafalgar, was considered at 
anend; the fleets of the Enemy were 
not merely defeated, but -destroyed : 
new navies must be built, and a new 
race of seamen reared for them, before 
the possibility of their ‘invading our 
shores could again be contemplated. It 
was not, therefore, from any selfish re- 
flection upon the magnitude of our loss 
that we mourned for him: the general 
sorrow was of a higher character. The 
people of England grieved that funeral 
ceremonies, public monuments, and 
posthumous rewards, were all which 
they could now bestow upon him, whom 
the King,the Legislature,and the Nation, 
would alike have delighted to honour; 
whom every tongue would have blessed; 
whose presence in every village through 
which he might have passed would have 
wakened the church bells, have given 
schovl-boys a holyday, have ¢rawn chil- 
dren from their sports to gaze upon him, 
and ‘old men from the chininey-corner,” 
to look upon Nelsonere they died, The 
victory of Trafalgar was celebrated, in- 
deed, with the usual forms of rejoicing, 
but they were without joy; for such 
already was the glory of the. British 
navy, through Nelson's surpassing ge- 

nius, 
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nius, that it scarcely seemed to receive 
any addition from the most signal vic- 
tory that ever was achieved upon the 
seas: and the destruction of this mighty 
fleet, by which all the maritime schemes 
of France were totally frustrated, hardly 
appeared to add to our security or 
strength ; for, while Nelson was living, 
to watch the combined squadrons of the 
Enemy, we felt ourselves as secure as 
now, when they were no longer in ex- 
ystence.” 


12. Vestiges of Antiquity ; or, a Series of 
Etchings and Engravings of the an- 
tient Monastery of St. Augustine, with 
the Cathedral, Castle, and other Anti- 
quities, in the Suburbs of the Metropoli- 
tan City of Canterbury ; illustrated by 
a corresponding Account, taken from 
the best Authorities. Dy T. Hastings, 
Esq. Associate of the Liverpool Royal 
Academy, late Captain and Assistant- 
Quarter-Master- General in the Army, 
Solio. 12 Plates. £2. 2s. Proofs £3. 3s. 
Murray, Hatchard, Se. 
WHATEVER relates to the history 

and antiquity of Canterbury must al- 

ways be interesting to Englishmen. 

It has been the theatre of nearly all 

those great events which in cheir ef- 

fects gave a new feature to the na- 
tional character. Piety, superstition, 
and hypocrisy, have all pe:formed 
distinguished parts on it; while war 
and conquest were no less active and 
memorable. Captain Hastings, as a 
soldier, whose duty it is to be inti- 
mately acquainted with the human 
passions, has duly appreciated its in- 
fluence on national manners and po- 
lity; he was no less affected as an 
artist with the beauty of those re- 
mains; and in this double capacity, 
with ** the important assistance which 
the pencil affords the Historian,” he 
has laid before the publick this “ col- 
lection of views of the ruins and anti- 
quities of the antient Monastery of 

St. Augustine.” 

The Author, (in avery neat and 
apposite preface) modestly hopes, 


“« That he has sketched them with 
greater care and accuracy than have 
hitherto been applied to those venerable 
remains, and that -his designs may at 
least be acceptable to illustrate the 
writings of various authors (particularly 
Hasted) and thereby assist in calling 
forth in the reader that deep interest, 
which an ocular inspection of them na- 
turally and forcibly inspires. The Monas- 
tery of St. Augustine must be allowed to 
Possess go-inconsiderable claim to our 


attention, when we consider it as one of 
the earliest edifices founded by him who 
first taught Christianity to our Saxon 
ancestors. The conversion of a nation 
to Christianity, and the advantages re- 
sulting to an idolatrous people from the 
preaching of the Gospel, are circum- 
stances of such transcendant importance, 
that we cannot but regret they have been 
so slightly noticed by these who have 
written the history of this Monastery.” 


Asa proper introduction, therefore, 
to hisdescriptionand pictorial sketches 
of this antient Monastery, he has given 
a concise but comprehensive histori- 
cal view of Britain previous to the 
conversion, and the manner in which 
the Saxous under Ethelbert were cou- 
verted to Christianity by Augustine. 
Among the first of the heathen tem- 
ples which were dedicated to the ser- 
vice of the true God, was the Church 
of St. Pancras. Ethelbert had offered 
sacrifices to his idols in it; but imme- 
diately after his conversion, he gave 
it to Augustine, who consecrated it, 
and called it after the martyred youth, 
whose name it still bears. Of its ivy- 
clad ruins Captain Hastings has made 
a spirited etching, which includes the 
only remaining arch, and a considera- 
ble part of its walls, with a distant 
view of St. Martin’s. The latter is 
an interesting object, as confessedly 
of Roman origin, and was doubtless 
a Christian temple long prior to the 
advent of Augustine. The cemetery 
gate of the Monastery is the next sub- 
ject, which possesses considerable force 
and natural effect. This is followed 
by an extensive and complete view of 
the great Gate, a very large plate, 
executed in a style of peculiar strength 
and fidelity. The Author has revived 
and improved the manner of the an- 
tient masters in their style of etching ; 
but has greatly surpassed them in ac- 
curacy of portraiture, without falling 
short of their impressive effect. Per- 
haps this is a style of delineating archi- 
tectural objects which should be en- 
couraged in preference to high-finish- 
ed engravings, which are necessaril 
so very expensive, and from whic 
none but persons habituated to the 
contemplation and comparison of 

rints can derive any practical know- 
edge. In this manner every part is 
distinctly seen, its features correctly 
exhibited, and things as they are pre- 
sented to the eye. It onght not to 
be confounded with some of the — 
rable 
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rable and imperfect scratches which 
in latter times have assumed the title 
of Etchings, still less with those de- 
ceptious shadings called tinting. 

In a South-east view of the Abbey 
ruins, with Ethelbert’s Tower, and the 
tower of the Cathedral in the distanee, 
we have a striking example of pic- 
turesque effect in the superiority of 
this mode of representing such sub- 
jects, compared with that of delicate 
engraving. We are more impressed 
with the grandeur of the object, the 
eflects of wind and weather during 
the lapse of ages, and the haggard 
aspect of decaying walls, by this etch- 
ing, than by a fine engraving, where 
the skill and manual dexterity of the 
artist would necessarily divert the at- 
tention from the subject of investiga- 
tion, and where the extreme delicacy 
of the lines would induce us to over- 
look the actual condition of the build- 
ings. Cabinet students of Antiquities 
and of antient Architecture, and they 
who love splendid pictures rather than 
faithful portraits, may think differ- 
ently; but the observers of Nature 
and the actual state of things will be 
much more pleased with a correct 
knowledge of what has been, and what 
is, than with what might be. In the 
frout view of Ethelbert’s Tower, 
which is one of the best sketches in 
this interesting collection, we observe 
that Captain Hastings has been very 
attentive to the great variety of arches 
which still remain in that antient 
structure. The pitch of nearly all 
the arches is different, and varies iu 
all the gradations between the fiat, 
the circular, and the pointed. Under 
the Saxon archesare ornaments which 
distinctly mark approximations to 
the pointed arch; they are also di- 
vided into angles, which precisely 
correspond with the plan of the point- 
ed style of Architecture given by Mr. 
Hawkins. The vestiges of zigzag 
ornaments seen over the windows of 
Canterbury Castle, indicate somethin 
similar. The Awthor's view of this 
Castle and St. Mildred’s church is one 
of his plainest pieces; but his desiga 
of the West Gate and Holy Cross 
Church, with the Square Tower in 
the City wall, is executed with much 
spirit. His trees here, as well as else- 
where, are much superior to some of 
those of our best artists. The grace- 
ful ease, and diversified outline of 
trees and fuliage, are very rarely 
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caught with much ange | by artist, 
although Gilpin has well discussed 
their importance and effect, Captain 
H.’s views of the Wall of Canterbury 
near Lady Wotton’s Green, the back 
part of the Tower between the Postera 
Gates, avid that South-east of the great 
Gate of the Abbey, are all highly pic- 
turesque, and the trees peculiarly na- 
tural. The large size of the plates is 
well adapted to convey just notions 
of the real grandeur and magnitude 
of the objects delineated. There are 
two high-finished Engravings by W ool- 
noth, from drawings made by the Au- 
thor, of Bell Harry Tower in the Ca- 
thedral, and Christ Church Gateway, 
which are creditable to both artists. 
The latter is not relieved by any sky, 
which has rather a novel effect. The 
work, indeed, evinces great nataral 
talent, as few men can handle their 
pen, pencil, and burin, with equal 
skill; and considered as the produc- 
tion of a gentleman retired from the 
Army, and devoting himself to culti- 
vate the Arts and illustrate the Anti- 
guities of his country, it merits the 
gencrous approbation of a liberal and 
discriminating publick. The etchings 
we should think likely to insure the 
Author such encouragement as would 
enable him to carry that style to a 
degree of excellence not hitherto 
known. It is evidently capable of 
great improvement, and it is a pity 
that public taste should not be direct- 
ed to its cultivation. The untutored 
genius of Captain Hastings has done 
so much, that we hope more will still 
be done. 

Before concluding his remarks, the 
Author notices the injurious imputa- 
tion too frequently and unthinkingly 
cast on the memory of Augustine, 
that he was merely a papal emissary 
sent to teach the Pope’s supremacy. 
The argument is very applicable to 
the existing state of affairs. Augus- 
tine was certainly a good character; 
and it would be uncandid, if not un- 

rateful, to deny him the applause of 
ficence. His success in convert- 
ing the ingenious Saxons is a demon- 
strative proof of his persuasive powers 
and talents. That he could not teach 
the Pope's supremacy Captain H. very 
satisfactorily proves, as the very idea 
was unknown till some time after his 
death. 

“ The universal spiritual empire of the 
Pope,” observes the Author, “ com. 

menced 
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menced only under Boniface III.; he 
was the first universal Bishop, and con- 
stituted by Phocas, the usurper of the 
Constantinopolitan throne. How then 
could Augustine be sent to teach the 
Pope’s supremacy? In the days of the 
pious Gregory, the light of the Gospel 
was unclouded by those superstitions 
and heresies with which the Church of 
Rome has since been polluted. It is 
to the baneful and pestilential influence 
of those idolatries, corruptions, and hor- 
rid impieties, which in after-ages crept 
into the papal church, and which spread 
like a contagion over Christendom, that 
the ultimate downfall of monastic estab- 
lishments must be attributed. Many 
are the instances which prove the wide 
difference between the principles, life, 
and manners of Augustine, and those of 
the Monks who succeeded him. St. Au- 
gustine is termed our Apostle. He was 
our greatest earthly friend, from whom 
our Saxon ancestors received the mild 
precepts of Christianity. Surely, then, 
the ruins even of his temporal works 
must naturally excite a lively interest in 
the breast of every Englishman; while 
his pious beneficence has laid an obliga- 
tion of gratitude to his memory on all 
succeeding generations.” 


13. Essays on the Superstitions of the 
Highlands of Scotland: To which are 
added, Translations from the Gaelic ; 
and Letters connected with those for- 
merly published. In Two Volumes, 
12mo. By the Author of “ Letters from 
the Mountains.” Longman and Co. 


WE are once more indebted to Mrs. 
Graut for the exercise of her fruitful 

n, ever used in the cause of mora- 
lity, and for the general information 
of mankind, on subjects which are 
uniformly well selected aud interest- 
ing. Inthe case before us she has 
taken a wide field for observation ; 
and, judging from what we have ever 
heard of the Highlanders, their pecu- 
liar manner of thinking furnished her 
with ample materials. Mrs. Grant 
dedicates her Work to Sir Walter 
Farquhar, bart. and tells him she well 
knows that the recollection of his 
native land wiil be ever dear to him; 
and, though the opinions and manners 
now passing away to mingle with 
those that have been, still retain an 
interest for him, and though she 
should be gratified to awaken that 
interest, yet these are not the mo- 
tives which produced this address, 
Mrs. Grant acknowledges, that, sup- 
posing she even had the power, she 
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ought not to attempt the withdraw. 
ing his attention from the important 
concerns which constantly occupy his 
timeand the exercise of his humanity; 
nor shall she, however grateful to 
her private feelings the undertaking 
might be, express them on the latter 
subject ; her sole intention being at 
present to assure him of her high es- 
teem, respect, and gratitude. 

In an address to the Reader, the 
Authoress informs us, that she consi- 
ders these Essays as a kind of adjunct 
to those letters and poems, formerly 
offered by her to the publick, and re- 
ceived by it with so much indulgence. 
She professes to delineate the national 
manners and the superstition of the 
Highlanders at length, shewing how 
the former originate with the latter, 
or blend with them: thus, in connex- 
ion with the Works alluded to, the 
present compleies the picture of 
Highland life, of which her previous 
writings presented casual sketches or 
unconnected features. Mrs. Grant 


also wishes it to be understood, that 
these volumes are not offered to the 
community as the result of laborious 
study, as “they contain merely the 


overflowings of a mind filled with 
retrospective views of the past, and 
reflections suggested by deep feeling, 
and long and close observation among 
scenes of peculiar interest.” She de- 
rived much encouragement in giving 
these Essays to the world, from the 
conviction thatall her other writings 
obtained their principal interest 
‘“* from the fidelity of the delineations 
they presented, and the images they 
reflected, of a mode of life more 
primitive than what is usually met 
with.” The Letters were selected 
from many others as in a manner 
completing the series already pub- 
lished. ** The Author,” she concludes, 
** when no longer connected with 
scenes so peculiar and so endeared to 
her recollections, cannot expect to 
preserve that interest in the minds of 
others, which she is conscious was in 
great measure derived from local cir- 
cumstances.” 

The following is the arrangement 
of these amusing Essays. The lady 
begins by treating on the origin and 
tendency of the superstition of the 
Highlanders, from which she pro- 
ceeds to consider the obstacles that 
have occurred tending to prevent the 
learned from investigating nigee 

an 
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and traditions preserved in the Celtic 
or Gaelic languages; as well as the 
causes that operated in checking those 
who understood those languages from 
aliowing them their due vaiue and 
imporiance in the general scale of 
science. The Authoress then indulges 
in an eximination of the causes wich 
have operated i: preventing strangers 
from emigrating to the Highlands, 
thus precluding the acquirement of 
any knowledge of the cusloms or 
language of the country through 
suci) a medium. She then notices the 
particular state of society, which 
most probably engendered the belief 
of the existence of individual spirits, 
and their re-appearance upon the 
earth; in addition, she attempts to 
assign the motives for such prejudi- 
ces in the earlier periods of society. 
In the next place Mrs. Grant considers 
the combination of religion and su- 

erstition, when rendered subservient, 
in some measure, to the imperfect 
sense of the former, which prevailed 
at the time above alluded to, 

She also accounts for the obliging 
aad courteous manners and polisied 
conversation of the Highlanders; aud 
gives instances of visionary terrors, 
and encounters with spirits, stating 
the supposed efficacy of pious rites 
in compelling aérial forms to vanish 
from sight. She dwells upon the 
avidity shewn by the ignorant of 
every nation, to collect food for cre- 
dulity; and the depraved taste for the 
marvellous, nourished by absurdity 
and extravagance... In commencing 
the second Volume, we are presenied 
with a recapitulation, the prophecy 
of Ercildown, remarks on the con- 
tinually-inereasing stream of tradi- 
tion, and an endeayour to prove that 
general nature, rather than manners, 
should be studied in the period of 
society something advanced beyond 
barbarism,though not yet refined,with 
various illustrations of the fact that 
the leve of the marvellous is inherent 
in human nature. She subsequently 
traces the ptogress of the human fa- 
culties in the miancy of knowledge, 
shewing that the imagination first 
predominates, and is afierwards sub- 
dued; that the ravings of absurdity 
cannot beconsidered the natural etfer- 
vescence of high-wrought enthusiasm, 
but of an artificial attempt to dazzle 
with the glaring, and astonish with 
the marvellous, This iady’s next 
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object is, to exhibit the danger to be 
apprehended from the evaporation of 
the power of the affections, in the 
heated atmosphere of general society 5 
with an illustration of the difficulty 
and danger of too suddenly enlight- 
ening weak and unpractised organs, 
aud of precipitately removing the 
natives of the mountains to a more 
civilized sphere of action, She men- 
tions the military propensities of the 
High!anders, their attachment to the 
place of their nativity, and self-denial; 
gives an instance of singular fortitude 
in certain victims Lo principle; details 
the popularity of a chief lately de- 
ceased ; and appropriates her tenth 
and coucluding Essay to the popular 
and well-knowa song of Macgregor 
na Ruara. The interval between 
pages 230 and 359 is occupied by 
fifteen Letters, the selection mention- 
ed in the address to the Reader, 

‘Two different illustrations are given 
by Mrs. Grant, of the superstition of 
danger attending the assembling of 
the whole of a tamily upon any par- 
ticular oceasion, which we shall select 
for the amusement of our Readers, 
The first reiates to Queen Mary, at 
the period when she made the memo- 
rable excursion to the North, which 
proved so fatal to the Gordons. She 
resided some days at Inverness, and in 
the castle where King Duacan was 
murdered, and there received the ho- 
mage of theneighbouring nobility and 
gentry. A wealthy and powerful family 
named Monro, were at that time 
inhabitants of Ross-shire. The laird 
had attended his sovereign on her ex- 
pedition; and his lady bad borne him 
twelve sous aad twelve daughters, 
some of whom were detached from 
the family, or married; this good 
lady, proud of her numerous offspring, 
took immediate measures for assem- 
bling them to adorn her train in the 
presence of Royalty. 

** The sons were all dressed in Lincoln 
green, the wonted costume of ‘knights 
and hunters, and led the processivn in 
gallant array,mweunted upon sable steeds, 
Next their mother, decked no doubt in 
her best array, followed, attended by her 
daughters, attired in white, and mounted 
on horses of the same colour. This 
goodly train was ushered into the Royal 
presence, after being duly announced, 
The matron, dropping on one knee, 
made obeisance, and told her Sovereign, 
she had here brought twelve squires, 
and twelve] damsels, , ready to —— 

selv 
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themselves to her service. The Queen 
started from her seat, overwhelmed with 
astonishment and admiration, and cried, 
* Madam, ye sud tak this chaire ; ye best 
deserve it.” After this exclamation, the 
ceremonial was properly adjusted, and 
the family returned home enchanted 
with the grace and loveliness of their 
accomplished Sovereign, It was, how- 
ever, remarked, that from that day 
they were never again seen together, 
and that this imprudent motber was the 
sad survivor of the far greater number 
of the children thus rashly exhibited.” 


In the second case, Mrs. Grant in- 
forms us, she kuew herself, about 
thirty years ago, the principal of an 
antient house, who had once been 
happy ina family of uncommon pro- 
mise ; she declares, she never saw to- 
gether an equal number of children 
of so prepossessing an appearance : 
they all had good capacities, were 
well disposed, and several were ex- 
tremely beautiful. Some of them 
died in the spring of life, and others 
connecting themselves unhappily, were 
lost to the family ; bat, as the stain 
of vice did not attach to any of them, 
it could not, on the whole, be pro- 
perly called an unfortunate house. 


* Such, it appears, they were consider- 
ed, but the thing was very satisfactorily 
accounted for. It was however by such 
means as never would have entered any 
head but that of a Highlander. This 
eld gentleman had a friend, who, by the 
death of his children and his wife, had 
been reduced to a melancholy solitude. 
This affliction his friends did all in their 
power to soften, by bringing him among 
them, and amusing him to the best of 
their power. When time had blunted 
the edge of his sorrow, he came to visit 
the friend already mentioned, with many 
other persons, at the time of an annual 
festival. After promiscuous dancing had 
gone on for some time, the father desir- 
ed his four sons to lead his four daugh- 
ters to dance what in that country is 
ealled an ‘ eightsome reel.’ This was his 
whale family, who all excelled in that 
exercise, and were much admired by 
the spectators. The cbildless father, 
however, broke out into lamentation, 
and contrasted the happiness of his 
friend with his own forlorn state. In 
short, the vanity of the father, and the 
envy of the visitor had such an effect 
in provoking judgment, that this family 
never met together again, and were 
soon after scattered and diminished.” 


Mrs. Grant proceeds in a most 
agreeable manner through the whole 


of her Work ; and, as far as we can 
perceive, is of our own opinion re- 
sporting the subject she treats of, till 
she arrives at the 26Ist page of the 
first volume: there we think she has 
produced a story that admits of but 
two constructions, either that the 
clergyman she speaks of was asecond- 
sight man, without being conscious 
of the faculty, or that she tacitly ad- 
mits it may exist. We will not admit 
the idea of falsehood; and the sup- 
position relating to an ignis fatuus 
would be combated on any other oc- 
casion by Mrs. Graut herself. — It 
seems the Presbyterian Clergy make 
fierce and open war on all the host of 
airy terrors. 


** One, however, of milder manners 
and a better-regulated mind than many of 
his brethren, combated these prejudices 
in a more gentle, and therefore more 
effectual manner. He was one of a 
family eminent for sanctity in its most 
attractive form, unspotted by the world, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated. They 
were the ornament and comfort of their 
native valley, to which they were pas- 
tors in succession for three descents ; 
and which they enriched with the fruit 
of righteousness, which is peace. I must 
not name them,” says Mrs. Grant ; “‘ but 
am pleased to think that their piety, 
their learning, their benevolence, and 
simplicity of life and manners, still live 
in the venerable Jand amiable represen- 
tative of their family and their virtues. 
The good old pastor to whom I allude 
had, in his own gentle way, banished a 
whole troop of apparitions and auguries 
from his parish, and, in the decline of a 
well-spent life, was enjoying ‘that sweet 
peace which bosoms goodness ever,’ in 
the midst of his family and flock. It 
was his custom to go forth and meditate 
at even; and this solitary walk he al- 
ways directed to his church-yard, which 
was situated, in a shaded spot, on the 
banks of a river. There, in a dusky 
October evening,he took his wonted path, 
and lingered, leaning on the church- 
yard wall, till it became twilight, when 
he saw two small lights rise from a spot 
within, where there was no stone nor 
memorial of any kind, He observed 
the course these lights took, and saw 
them cross the river, and stop at an 
opposite hamlet. Presently they re- 
turned, accompanied by a larger light, 
which moved on between them, till they 
arrived at the place from which the first 
two set out, when all the three seemed to 
sink into the earth together. The good 
man went into the church-yard,and threw 
a few stones on the spot where the lights 

disappeared, 
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disappeared. Next morning he walked 
eut early, called for the sexton, and 
shewed him the place, asking if he re- 
membered who was buried there? The 
man said, that, many years ago, he re- 
membered burying in that spot two 
young children belonging to a black- 
smith on the opposite side of the river, 
who was now a very old man. The pastor 
returned, and was scarce sat down to 
breakfast, when a message came to 
hurry him to come over to pray with the 
smith, who had been suddenly taken ill, 
and who died next day. This story he 
told to my old friend, from whom I 
heard it; and I am much more willing 
to suppose that he was deceived by an 
iynis fatuus, than to think either could 
be guilty of falsehood.” 


14. A Series of Popular Essays, illus- 
trative of Principles essentially con- 
nected with the Improvement of the 
Understanding, the Imagination, and 
the Heart. By Elizabeth Hamilton, 
Author of Letters on the Elementary 
Principles of Education, Cottagers of 
Glenburnie, &c. Edinburgh, Manners 
and Miller; London, Longman and 
Co. and Cadell and Davies, 2 Vols. 8vo, 


MISS Hamilton has dedicated her 
Essays to the Rev. Archibald Alison, 
prebendary of Sarum, &c. ; and pre- 
sents her Readers with a long expla- 
vatory Introduction, some of the 
leading points of which we shall pro- 
ceed to notice. This lady considers 
the narrow limits of a title-page 
much too confined for the convey- 
ance of any thing like a distinct idea 
of the nature of a Work such as the 
present ; but, it being necessary that 
those who peruse it should have some 
guide to their expectations, the task 
of writing an Introduction seemed 
an essential duty imposed upon the 
Author. She confesses, however, 
that it is a duty she performed with 
reluctance; for, whether it arose from 
natural infirmity, or the habits of 
her life, she feels that repugnance to 
speaking of her own Works, that it 
required no inconsiderable effort to 
enable her to address the Reader, 
She has been further induced to make 
this confession, through the consc'- 
ousness that her backwardness lost 
all the advantages which her Essays 
might have derived from many emi- 
nent judges of literature, had she 
conversed with them on the subjects 
of which they treat. The inference 
to be drawn from this acknowledg- 
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mem, the lady states, is, that when 
she has erred, she alone is responsible 
for the error. 

She next adverts to the explana- 
tory observations that are presumed 
to be necessary. The title-page in- 
forms the publick, that the contents 
of these Essays are connected with the 
improvement of the understanding, 
the imagination, and the heart; and 
she has to prove the existence, and 
explain the nature of that connex- 
jon, which she does, by saying 

* It may be necessary to premise, that 
it is not in the form of didactic precept, 
or grave admonition, that 1 have pre- 
sumed to offer my assistance, even te— 
the uninformed, It is by calling the 
attention of the Reader to a serious 
examination of the obstacles which im- 
pede our progress, and which must be 
surmounted before either the heart or 
the understanding can be effectually 
improved, that I have attempted to ac- 
complish the end proposed. The obsta- 
cles to which [ allude are not created 
by external circumstances: they are to 
be found within, and can only be dis- 
covered by an actual survey of our com- 
mon nature; such as may, however, be 
taken by every person capable of obser- 
vation and reflection.” 


The inference that may be drawn, 
that the subjects are nearly connec- 
ted with the science of mind, is not 
erroneous ; nor. does the Authoress 
comprehend how it is possible to 
effect improvement without due cen- 
sideration of the nature of that 
which is to be improved. She re- 
quests, in addition to these observa- 
tions, that those who hastily decide 
on the merits of a work by looking 
over the first pages of it, will not 
hence conclude that it is her intention 
to be dull, deep; and metaphysical 
throughout. She assures them of the 
contrary, and that it is not in her 
power to be very deep. She has 
taken care to repel duloess as much 
as possible. 

“ The conclusions,” continues Miss 
Hamilton, “ which I have presumed to 
make, are deduced from facts that are 
the objects of our familiar observation ; 
and when it has been thought necessary 
to illustrate them, the mode of illustra- 
tion adopted will be found to correspond 
with the term popular assumed in the 
title.” 

In a subsequent page she observes; 


few in reality have it in their power 
te 
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to judge of the utility, or inutility, 
of the science of mind. The writings 
of the learned are addressed to the 
Jearned; and, consequently, the 
knowledge of many useful truths 
must be confined to them, until they 
obtain currency through the medium 
of less exalted channels. “ To be 
thought instrumental in thus diffusing 
the observations or discoveries of 
superior minds,” Miss Hamilton de- 
clares she should deem no trifling 
praise; bui that is not the object she 

rincipally had in view when writing 

er Essays; though she has availed 
herseif of the light derived from the 
investigations of our eminent philo- 
sophers; her aim being different, the 
assistance was consequently partial, 
The prominent feature of her design 
is, an attempt to deduce, from an 
attentive review of the human miud, 
* proofs, that revealed religion offers 
the only effectual means of improv- 
ing the human character.”” Hence she 
has confined her remarks concerning 
mind tasuch facts as are within the 
scope of each common observer, and 
which all have it in their power to 
comprehend and investigate. The 
Authoress pronounces the first Essay 
in the series to be but remotely con- 
nected with the subjects discussed in 
those which succeed ; but, although 
some years have elapsed since the 
former was written, she has discover- 
ed no reasons for retracting the sen- 
timents urged in it, with respect to 
the advantages derived from the 
science of mind. 

* It has been retained asa useful,though 
not essential, preliminary. It is devoted 
to an examination of the chief objec- 
tions that have been made to the utility 
of that knowledge, which (she) deems 
to be eminently and practically useful ; 
and to an illustration of the advantages 
derived from it, as affording the only 
means of detecting what is visionary or 
unprofitable,in our plans of education.” 

Asa preliminary step towards im- 
proving the understanding, Miss Ha- 
milton has endeavoured, in the suc- 
ceeding Essay, to point out the means 
afforded by Nature for the expansion 
of the intellectual faculties, demon- 
strating “ that attention is in every 
instance the agent by whose opera- 
tion they are developed and improv- 
ed.” On this part of her explanations 
“we shall let her be heard in her own 
words : 
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“ I am conscious, that in having en- 
deavoured to prove that there is an ex- 
act correspondence between the degree 
in which we are capable of exercising 
any or all of the intellectual faculties, 
and the degree of attention bestowed on 
the peculiar objects of that faculty, I 
have pussibly exposed myself to the 
charge of presumption. It may by 
some be deemed unpardonable in me to 
present the result of my own observa- 
tions on the agency of attention, un- 
supported by the authority of any for- 
mer writer. But it is not the truly 
great and enlightened philosophers, who 
have devoted themselves to the science 
of mind, that will be most forward to 
condemn me. Those will behold with 
complacency the genuine fruits of ob- 
servation and reflection, necessarily un- 
tinetured by those prejudices and predi- 
lections which are so apt tenaciously to 
adhere to the disciples of every distin- 
guished school; and, when I have erred, 
will do the favour to point out my error, 
with the indulgence due to one who is 
earnestly bent on the pursuit of truth.” 


We should be guilty of a very cul- 
pable neglect of our duty as impar- 
tial criticks, were we to omit noli- 
cing a paragraph in the xxxth page of 
the Introduction, which is in itseif a 
successful pleader in favour of this 
lady’s Essays. She says, that she has 
boldly and freely declared her opi- 
pions, as the result of her own cbser- 
vations upon the human conduct 
and character; and that she has en- 
deavoured to give her Readers an 
opportunity of observing the same 
subjects in the same point of view, 
that they might be enabled to correct 
the mistakes she has commilited con- 
cerning them. Miss Hamilton fur- 
ther observes,that having no ambition 
to be considered as the Author of a 
poo theory, she is so far from 

eing anxious to establish her own 

opinions, that she is sincerely and 
earnestly desirous they should be no 
farther received than as they are 
found on close examination to accord 
with truth. Should further apology 
be considered necessary, the Authe- 
ress confesses she has nothing in addi- 
tion to offer, as she has never yet 
been convinced that there is any sub- 
ject within the range of human, in- 
tellect, on which the capacity of in- 
dividuals, of either sex, may not be 
innocently, if not profitably, employ- 
ed. Most truly does she assert, that 
time lavished on the contemgyine, 
° 
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of the works of God, can never be 
considered as misapplied if it leads to 
a just estimation af the Great Creator; 


« And as all our researches into the 
works of Nature tend to increase our 
admiration of divine wisdom, by afford- 
ing such astonishing proofs of corre- 
spondence between the means and the 
end, as argues a congruity of design 
that exalts our conceptions of the Om- 
niscient, we may from analogy conclude 
that, were the intellectual world as ob- 
vious to our investigation as the material, 
we should perceive that all which ex- 
cites our wonder and admiration, in the 
structure of organized bodies, is as no- 
thing compared to the wonders of the 
little world within.” 


As it is altogether impracticable 
that we should follow Miss Hamilton 
through the xlvi pages of her Intro- 
duction, we are under the necessity 
of confining ourselves to the con- 
cluding sentences, wherein she deems 
it necessary to say something of the 
execution of her Work, the far 
greater ety of which, now offered to 
the publick, “* was composed, or at 


least suggested, in the solitary hours 
of sickness,” and, consequently, may 
be expected to exhibit some marks of 


that languor of mind which attends 
indisposition of the body. But as 
the pain she endured, though it fre- 
quently interrupted, never entirely 
broke the connexion of her thoughts; 
she trusts that few material chasms 
are discoverable in the series. 


We need not inform our Readers, 
that a question has long existed iu 
the elevated ranks of society, as to 
_ the propriety, or impropriety, of en- 
lightening the minds of the lower 
classes of the community by educa- 
tion: we shall not obtrude our own 
opinion upon this important subject, 
but substitute that of Miss Hamilton 
asa specimen of her abilities as an 
Essayist: 

«* [ may be pardoned,” she observes, 
“ for making a few observations on a sub- 
ject of such inrportance, as I am aware 
that, from the gross ignorance and de- 
pravity of the greater number of those 
employed in our English manufactories, 
a plausible objection may be brought 
against the conclusion I am anxious to 
establish, But though it be acknow- 
ledged that the most effective workmen 
are often the most profligate, and that 
these are stimulated to work, by no 
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other motive than that of procuring by 
their labour the means of sensual gra- 
tification ; it must be remembered, that 
persons of this description are regarded 
by their employers as parts of the ma- 
chinery, and that it is by workmen of 
superior character that these inferior 
wheels are set in motion. It is on the 
knowledge and judgment of these few, 
that the master-manufacturer depends 
for his success. He succeeds; and, if 
he be a man of narrow mind, cares not 
how vicious the propensities are, which, 
in the lower orders, operate as an in- 
centive to exertion. Imagining his in- 
terest to be concerned in promoting 
these propensities, he dreads the intro- 
duction of principles that would check 
or controul the sensual appetites, im- 
prove the judgment, and convert the 
living tool into a rational agent. But, 
happily, more enlightened views now 
very generally prevail. Experience has 
proved, that motives of a higher and 
more generous nature may be no less 


_ operative than those that are brutal and 


vicious ; and that, in proportion as the 
capability of exerting the mental ener- 
gies has been extended, industry and 
application have been substituted for 
those violent but transient efforts, pro- 
duced by the avidity for sensual indul- 
gence, It has been found, that in pro- 
portion as the judgment has been en- 
lightened by education, attention has 
been providentially directed towards the 
future, and that the desire of respect, 
or distinction, or honourable indepen- 
dence, acts with no less vigour than the 
desire of present enjoyment. It is only 
by cultivation that the sphere of judg- 
ment can be thus enlarged; and I am, 
1 confess, extremely anxious for the 
establishment of this point, as I consi- 
der it to be one in which the interests 
of society are deeply involved; for, if 
the judgment is to be improved in exact 
proportion as the objects on which it is 
exercised are multiplied, it affords an 
unanswerable argument, not only for 
extending the advantages of education, 
but for permitting the freedom of dis- 
cussion to all orders aud classes in the 
community.” 


The very nature and essence of 
Essays consist in the promulgation 
of a set of opinions, arising from the 
subject to which the mind of the 
Author is directed. Now we are all 
well aware, that diversity of opinion 
prevails on every subject that can be 
stated; hence we infer that Miss Ha- 
milton’s labours will meet with many 
admirers and some adversaries; but 

this 
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this we consider as a consequence of 
the nature of the Work, rather than 
any thing peculiar to the Authoress, 
whom we conceive to be enfitled to 
great praise, in endeavouring to pro- 
mote the cause of religion and virtue. 


15. 4 concise History of the Jews, from 
the Time of their Re-estublishment by 
Ezra and Nehemiah, after the Baby- 


lonish Captivity, to the Destruction of 


Jerusalem by the Romans: forming « 
Connexion between the History of the 
Old and New Testaments. With a 


Map of Palestine. For the Use of 


Schools. By the Rev. Join Hewlett, 

B.D. late of Magdalen College, Cam- 

bridge; Chaplain in Ordinary to His 

Royal Highness the Prince Regent; 

Morning Preacher at the Foundling 

Hospital, &c. ec. small évo, Gs. Long- 

man and Co.; Rivingtons. 

PREVIOUS to. our entering upon 
this interesting little Volume, it will 
be necessary to remind our Readers, 
that Mr. Hewlett published an edition 
of the Holy Bible, dedicated by per- 
mission to the Prince Regent, and 
richly embellished with Engravings 
from the great Masters in the vari- 
ous schools of painting, with the addi- 
tion of illustrative Maps. In speak- 
ing of this Bible, it has been remark- 

, that no other of similar character 
has issued fro:n the press during the 
last fifty years, as the interpretation 
of doctrinal points is strictly confor- 
mabie to the Liturgy and Articles of 
the Established Church as received 
and tanght by our Bishops and the 

reat body of the regular Clergy. It 
is not, however, our intention to en- 
Jarge on the merits of a publication 
not immediately before us, but mere- 
ly to explain the succeeding words of 
Mr. Hewlett’s Advertisement : “ The 
following concise History of the Jews 
forins part of the Supplementary mat- 
ter that accompanies my Edition of 
the Holy Bible.” Many of this Re- 
verend Gentleman’s friends, men for 
whose judgment he has the greatest 
respect, and who are engaged in the 
instruction of Youth, suggested to 
him their opinions, that it might be 
an acceptable work to the publick if 
printed separately, ‘and that it would 
make a very uscful and instructive 
School-book.” 

As such, the Author offers it, with 
duedeference to the whole body of pro- 
fessors in teaching, declaring that the 
matter has been carcfully revised, aud 


[Aup. 
the few Notes, which are referred to 
in the Bible, having been incorpo- 
rated with the narrative of the text. 
Mr. Hewiett thinks the subject treat- 
ed of in this little Volume has been 
perhaps too much neglected in schools, 
although no one will contend that it 
is not interesting, and such as young 
persons should be well acquainted 
with; and he concludes, “ because it 
is connected with Revealed Religion, 
and fills up the chasm between the 
history of the Old Testament and the 
origin of Christianity.” 

We fully agree with the Author ia 
the latter part of his Advertisements 
aud think, both the professors he ad- 
dresses, and the parents of youth com- 
mitted to their charge, will feel grate- 
ful to him, for thus placing before the 
instructed such easy and pleasing 
means of information, relating to a 
people more favoured in the first in- 
stance, and persecuted in later periods, 
than any other who have appeared 
upon our globe. 

At the bottom of the first page is 
the ensuing explanatory note: 

“ In order to prevent a perpetual re- 
ference to the same books, the reaéer is 
informed ,that the following abridgement 
is compiled chiefly from the books of the 
Maccabees, Josephus, Prideaux, and the 
Antient Universal History. References 
to the antient Classics, and other works, 
which occur only occastonally, will be 
found at the foot of the page.” 


In tracing the History of Alexander 
the Great, as far as he is connected 
with the Jews, Mr. H. has evinced 
masterly talents for abridgment ; and 
presents us with brief, yet satisfactory, 
notices of rewarkable events, in easy 
flowing language. He informs us, in 
a few compact periods, of his acces- 
sion to the throne of bis father at the 
age of twenty,of his successes inThrace 
and Ulryium, of his opposing Darius 
with a very unequal army, and his 
crossing the Hellespont. ‘* Full of 
that enthusiasm which serves, when 
united with other qualities, to consti- 
tute a hero, he passed the river Gra- 
nicus in sight of the Enemy’s army, 
which he put to flight, and in a very 
short time Asia Minor submitted to 
his arms.” Tarsus in Cilicia, and the 
treasures deposited in that city, fell 
into his hands; Darius, eager to arrest 
the progress of the young King, neg- 
lected the advantages to be derived 
from his aumerous forces aud a well- 
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chosen field of battle, and engaged 
him iu the narrow passes near Issus; 
the former was totally defeated, and 
lost, with immense treasures, his mo- 
ther, wife, and children, who were 
made prisoners, but treated ‘* with 
the kindness of a father, and the mu- 
nificence of a King,” by the high- 
spirited Alexander. Tyre, unlike 
other cities which he subdued, stood 
a siege of seven months; and there 
he disgraced his character by severe 
acts of revenge; and receiving infor- 
mation that the Jews had, in addition 
to refusing him supplies, granted 
them without scruple to the Tyrians, 
from Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, he 
determined to march into the first- 
named district, to punish them for the 
preference shewn to his Enemies, 


* Alexander,” proceeds Mr. Hewlett, 
farther demanded of Jaddua, who was 
at this time High Priest, the tribute 
which the Jews had been accustomed to 
pay to the Persians. Jaddua stated, that 
conscientious motives prevented him 
from complying with his demand, and 
that his oath of fidelity to the Persian 
monarch would not permit him to trans- 
fer that tribute to an Enemy.” 


Fired at the refusal, Alexander 
marched towards Jerusalem, and was 
rapidly advancing towards the metro- 
polis, when the Priest and his flock, 
aware of their danger, had recourse 
to prayer, sacrifices, offerings, and 
atonements, in the hope that the 
Almighty would protect his faithful 
people, aad preserve their holy temple. 


«It was communicated to Jaddua in 
a dream, that he should go and meet the 
Conqueror in his Pontifical rubes, at the 
head of all his priests, who were also to 
appear in their proper habits, and to be 
attended by a numerous body of the 
common people dressed in white, Jad- 
dua, convinced that this dream was a 
divine communication, ordered the gates 
of the city to be thrown open, and march- 
ed in solemn*procession to an eminence 
ealled Sapha, which commanded a pro- 
spect of the Temple and of the whole 
city. As soon as the venerable Pontiff 
approached sufficiently near for Alexan- 
der to perceive the magnificence of his 
dress, seeing the hallowed name of Jeho- 
vah engraved on the front of his mitre, 
he was struck with awe; and, advancing 
towards him with the profoundest re- 
spect, he paid him a sort of religious 
veneration.” 


jn the above clear and concise man- 
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ner, Mr. H. informs his Readers of 
the success of the High Priest in di- 
verting the anger of the King, and ia 
procuring for the Jews such advan- 
tages as they little expected at the 
commencement of the procession. 

We shall next turn to the Author's 
narrative of the cruelty and death of 
Pilate, “the unrighteous judge.” The 
emperor Tiberius appointed Lucius 
Vitellius proconsul of Syria about 
the beginning of the year A. D. 35, 
who went to Jerusalem during the 
Festival of the Passover, where he 
was received with the greatest respect 
and attention ; and, in return, he re- 
mitted, for one year, the duty on 
fruit offered for sale. After a stay 
of three days in the metropolis, in 
which time he deposed ~ B the 
high priest, and appointed Jonathan 
the son of Annas or Annanus in his 
sacred office, he went to Antioch, the 
capital of his province, 


* In consequence of a tumult which 
took place soon after in Samaria, Pilate 
acted in the most cruel and arbitrary man- 
ner. A wretched fanatick, or impostor, 
persuaded the Samaritans, that, if they 
would go to the sacred mount Gerizim, 
he would direct them to the spot where 
Moses had formerly buried the conse- 
crated vessels. The credulous multitude 
flocked to him in great numbers, pro- 
vided with arms; and having encamped 
near a village called Tirathaba, they 
waited for others to join them, till they 
might form a body sufficiently strong to 
take possession of this pretended trea- 
sure. Pilate, having received intelli- 
gence of this, sent a numerous detach 
ment of cavalry and foot forces, with 
orders to attack the deluded multitude, 
without discrimination or delay: great 
numbers were of course cut to pieces, 
many were taken prisoners, and the rest 
saved themselves by flight, Not satis- 
fied with this summary and vindictive 
punishment, he ordered all those of 4 
superior class who had been induced to 
join this credulous mob, to be immedi- 
ately beheaded. 

* The Samaritans complained of this 
cruel and arbitrary proceeding to Vitel- 
lius, assuring him that the people had 
not assembled in arms with a view to 
promote any sedition, but in arder to 
defend themselves against the capricious 
and tyrannical oppressions of the Jewish 
governor, Vitellius, wha was well ac- 
quainted with Pilate's cruel and rapa~ 
cious character, on hearing this com- 
plaint, ordered him to repair immediate- 
ly to Rome, and answer the eoeertions 
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of the Samaritans before the tribunal of 
Cesar. In the mean time he sent his 
friend Marcellus to Jerusalem, with 
orders to take upon him the government 
of Judea. Pilate was forced to obey; 
but, being detained by contrary winds, 
the emperor Tiberius died before his 
arrival at Rome. Other accounts state, 
that, conscious of his guilt, and afraid to 
face the Emperor, he destroyed himself. 
Thus perished by their own hands, the 
traitor who betrayed Christ, and the un- 
righteous judge who condemned him to 
death.” 


It appears to us, that enough has 
been advanced on the concise History 
of the Jews, to recommend the work ; 
and we shall conclude with giving Mr. 
Hewlett’s ideas on the state of the Jews 
subsequent to the period at which he 
closes his subject. He mentions their 
dispersion throughout the different 
nations of great part of the world, 
and observes, that “ they seem to 
have been marked out as objects of the 
Divine judgments, during a long series 
of ages, for their infidelity, their 
cruelty, and numeroustransgressions.”” 
So far from being considered the 
chosen people of God by their fellow 
creatures, they are viewed as outcasts, 
and appear tu be the decided subjects 
of severe and long-continued disci- 
pline. The world at large contem- 
plates them with a mixture of pity 
and contempt; and they have no 
other relief than that they are not 
persecuted with the unrelenting hatred 
of former ages. The laws and iusti- 
tutions of their Divine Legislator are 
calculated to preserve strict political 
union ; “‘ and yet no people were ever 
more scattered and divided. They 
are found in every part of the civi- 
lized world; but they no where have 
a government, a country, or a home.” 
Mr. Hewlett then cites 22 instances of 
the predictions of our Saviour relating 
to this devoted people and their city; 
and concludes his-work with an Ap- 
pendix, containing sketches of the 
character of the Samaritans, Phari- 
sees, Publicans, &c. 


16, Practical Reflections on Moral and 
Religious Subjects: pp. 210. 12mo. 
Rivingtons. 

IN these days of literary frivolity, 
in which versification is deemed poe- 
try, romance history, scepticism know- 
ledge, declamation eloquence, seuti- 
ment morality, and enthusiasm reli- 
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gion, the honest Critick’s task is trul 
arduous. To him selection is ditt. 
cult; whilst unqualified rejection, 
however frequently merited by the 
Sciolists who rise around him, would 
neither satisfy the Authors nor the 
Reviewer. 

Amidst a mass of new publications, 
it would be hard indeed if none were 
found whose light served to illume 
the palpable obscure. The “ Practical 
Reflections” before us, we think, do 
sparkle with no common lustre: the 
casket, it must be owned, is homely ; 
but the jewels it contains are gems of 
worth. They are in fact,—to drop 
our metaphor,—thirteen little sensi- 
ble Sermons (for such they ought to 
have been called), ambiguously and 
rather suspiciously thrown loose be- 
fore the publick, unowned, uppatron- 
ized, unprotected, without preface, 
without apology, without explana- 
tion. By their contents, only, are we 
left to judge of them and of their too 
timid compiler. 

The subjects discussed are, 

* I. The Uncertainty of Life, from 


. James iv. 14.—I1. Contentment, | Tim. 


vi. 6.—IIL. Christian Sensibility, John 
xi. 35.—IV. Universal Charity, 1 Cor. 
xiii. 8.—V. A general Fast, Jonah iii. 8. 
—VI. Prayer in general, 1 Thess. v. 17. 
—VII. Good Friday, 1 Peter, ii. 24.— 
VIII, Equality of Man, Prov. xxii. 2.— 
1X. The House of Mourning, Eccles. vii. 
4.—X. Conscience, Acts xxiv. 16.—XI. 
Christmas-day, Matthew i, 21. — XII. 
The power, wisdom, and goodness of 
God, Psalm viii. 4.—XIII. Parental and 
Filial Duty, Proverbs i. 8.” 


From this summary prospectus it 
is apparent, that plain and clear pre- 
cepts on common topicks constitute 
the whole instruction of the manual. 
It seems a pleasing little collection of 
good trite thoughts, well worded, and 
carefully adapted for use, in nurseries, 
parlours, and schools, in rainy wea- 
ther. It is not milk and water for 
downright babes; neither is it strong 
meat for full-grown men and women. 
We approve of it, as a kind of homely 
dish of minced and hashed meats, 
wholesome, simple, and easily con- 
cocted into nutriment by stomachs 
the most lender. If the ness of pot- 
tage benot very savoury and picguant, 
neither is it altogether insipid: for it, 
very possibly, Esau might not have 
sold his. birthright, and Jacob might 
not have received ‘his blessing; but 

the 
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the contents are good, notwithstand- 
ing. 

Who or what is the Author of this 
Book forms a foolish sort of mystery, 
which we are by no means over-aDXxi- 
ous to pry into curiously. No doubt 
he may have his reasons for conceal- 
ment. In our decided opinion, and 
we give our opinioa on au attentive 
consideration of his work, he is one 
of “the mob of gentiemen who write 
with ease ; he could do better, pro- 
vided he took more pains, and select- 
ed from deeper sources. 

To such a writer as the present, 
with a tolerable English library at his 
elbow, the arts of composition and 
compilation, of abridgment and ad- 
justment, are well known. His labour 
itself is his reward, his solace, and his 
cotertainment. Certainly, we never 
can applaud that diffidence of soul, 
which permits a man to treat in print 
the most important concerns of Reli- 
gion in a slight, perfunctory manner, 
whilst it prudently warns.him to with- 
hold from his lucubrations all parental 
responsibility. 


17. Scripture Directory: or, an Attempt 
to assist the unlearned Reader to under- 
stand the general History and leading 
Subjects of the Old Testament. By 
Thomas Jones, Curate of Creaton. 
pp. 140. 12me, Seeley, &e. 

THIS publicatioa contains the or- 
der and form and leading subjects of 
every book or portion of the Old Tes- 
tament, together with a lucid state- 
ment of the contents of the Chapters 
in each, and the Author’s pertinent 
observations thereon. The altempt 
to analyse such a book further, would 
be anugatory undertaking. Mr. Jones 
has ably done that which he professed 
to do; and to the unlearned reader of 
every devomination, from six to sixty 
years of age, he has preseuted a very 
explicit and satisfactory guide in stu- 
dies the most solemn that can engage 
our coutemplation. His diction is 
uniformly correct, his reflections are 
devout, his doctrine is pure. We re- 
commend the Book, particularly, to 
all Bible Societies, and institutions for 
the benefit of the Poor. 


18. The Age we live in: a Fragment. 


Dedicated to every Young Lady of 


Fashion. ¢vo. pp. 236. Lackington. 
“IN giving these pages to the Publick, 
the Editor complies with the particular 
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injunction of the writer of them. Her 
sun set at a very early period of her day 
of youth; and the present Volume is the 
result of some of those hours of confine- 
ment that she was obliged to submit to.” 

This is a severe, though we fear too 
just a satire on the frivolities of a 
fashionable life, as written in the 
Journal of a Young Lady, whose early 
career in the vortex of dissipation 
had been checked by illness and a 
sprained ancle. 

She at first manifests the utmost im- 
patience under her confinement: 


“ January \st, 18**—New-year’s day, 
and I still laid ap. I wonder how many 
more months [ am to go on in this way, 
like a piece of wax-work, contented to 
remain in any position they choose to 
place me in. My foot gets no better, 
nor ever will be that I see. Doctor C. 
says it must be pump’d upon—] wish he 
was pump’d upon; it does no good at all. 
If | ever am able to walk, it is as much 
as I can expect; and then J shall not be 
fit to be looked at—my ancle is as big 
as a bolster—I shall never dance any 
more! What can I do to amuse myself? 
I am sick to death of morning calls ; 
there is such a fuss getting in and out 
of the carriage—people are so awkward, 
I will write a journal—that is a capital 
idea; at any rate, it will remind one of 
past pleasures—there is something in 
that.” eee ¢ & 


* But if I goon at this rate, T shall 
never get. through January. What did 
1 do besides go to the Opera? Nothing, 
positively, but cdious morning calls—no 
routs, no balls, no company in town 
worth thinking of—the Park very dreary. 
Let me recollect—was it not in January 
that De V— bad a ducking in the Ser- 
pentine? It was, Mercy! I never shall 
forget the fright I was in! Lady M— 
and I were in the carriage together; it 
was on a Sunday, of course; and we 
chanced to be both looking at him as he 
went in. One leg slipped in first,—I 
shrieked—Lady M— shrieked; but be- 
fore we had time to recover ourselves, or 
indeed determine almost what had fright- 
ened us, ‘the fell; and the weight of his 
body broke the ice still farther, and un- 
der water he was in a moment. Poor 
De V— !—how they got him out, I can’t 
tell; but he was got out, and a terrible 
object he looked like. We drove home 
as fast as possible, for I thought he was 
going to die, or was dead; and I am sure 
I never should have recovered that as 
long as I live. I never saw a corpse, 
neither did Lady M—; I would not see 
one for all the world—I should die with 
terror. 1 remember, that day, Mrs. K— 
dined 
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dined with us: she is what you call a 
very religious person, and bores you to 
death with preaching: and she would 
have it, that it was a judgment upon bim 
for skaiting on a Sunday. I never heard 
such stuff in all my life; as if people 
could not be just as good skaiting as 
walking or sitting still. But then her 
Notions are so very rigid, that she will 
not even allow of riding on a Sunday to 
be proper; and calls the Park—the dear 
delightful Park !—a scene of wickedness. 
Poor woman! these are the notions she 
has been bred up in, and therefore, I 
suppose, she canhot help them; but I 
pity ber to my heart, and thank my stars 
that my friends are more liberal in theirs, 
I know very well, she thinks us~mons- 
trous wicked for not going to church 
sometimes, and having company, and 
taking rides, &c. on Sundays; and I dare 
say would not keep company with us, if 
it were not for the long acquaintance 
there has been between her and mamma, 
and, what is perhaps a stronger motive 
still, the hope of converting us. Poor 
soul! she may spare herself the vexa- 
tion; for we think ourselves as compe- 
tent to judge of what’s right as she does.” 


The solitary hours of sickness at 
length lead her to reflection, and she 
concludes in the fullowivg serious 
strain: 

«* Alas! that I could but recall a few, 
a very few, of my best days of health, to 
offerthem a willing tribute to my Maker! 
*Tis a poor testimony of our love, to yield 
him that which the world will not accept 
of any longer—a worn-out frame and 
sunken spirit. O most unworthy of his 
goodness and his care! O base return for 
benefits unspeakable! How hateful am 
I to myself! how vile, how thankless, 
how ungrateful !—He gave me every plea- 
sure that the world bestows; and | ac- 
cepted and enjoyed them all; nor onée, 
not even once, looked back to think up- 
on the Giver, and refused the scanty tri- 
bute even of my thoughts, to thank him 
wherewithal.—Whence flow these un- 
bidden drops? they are not tears of gra- 
titude, of sorrow, of repentance—no, I 
cannot hope it. They are but the effu- 
sions of a disappointed heart and sinking 
frame, that longs even now, amidst its 
anguish, to renew the vain delusions that 
it cannot willingly relinquish.—Grant 
me, kind Providence, a few more years of 
health, that I may serve thee in the full- 
ness of my strength, nor shun thy sacred 
precepts, and reject thy easy duty, until 
unfit for any other! Could I implore thee 
in thy holy temple, how different should 
be the workings of my thoughts to what 
they used to meditate on formerly! But 
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I am excluded from his house !—the 
doors are shut against a wretch who only 
entered them to pass that time in listless 
inattention, that the Almighty dedicated 
to himself alone, nor left mankind the 
choice of how he should employ it, other- 
wise than in his praise. A scanty por- 
tion from our worldly cares, he only has 
demanded; and yet we think the boon 
too much to grant! Expect eur every 
wish and pleasure gratified, and yet re~ 
fuse the time, the pains to make them 
known, and bumbly ask them of him! 
—O ye, who bask beneath the sun of 
health! think not with levity upon the 
blessing ;—you cannot estimate its won- 
drous value, till time steals it in part 
away, and yields no profits of its years of 
durance: nor think it ill-bestowed to 
lend a portion of it to your Maker, For 
youth is his delight; and much it pleases 
his ‘divine and condescending goodness, 
to receive the grateful homage of infan- 
tine praise.” 


19. Vietoria. By Mrs. John Philippart, 
Author of “ Muscovy,” &c, 8vo. pp. 7+ 
THIS Tyrtzan Ode; we believe, is 

only printed for the fair Author's 

Friends; at least the copy sent to us 

has not the name of any Publisher. 

One Stanza shall be copied : 


** Intrepid sons of England's darling soil, 
Oh, ever ready for the martial toil, 
How glow’'d your hearts on that eventful 
day (tile lands, 
When Puebla’s heights beheld, and fer- 
The bold Cadogan cheer the bright array, 
And marshal to the strife his gallant 
bands, 


Leading the sanguinary way, (heart, 


High beat each British and Castilian’ 


And every soldier seiz'd the ready 

brand; (part, 

Proud they advanc’d with life itself to 

And grasp’d their weapons with a 

giant’s hand. [own’d, 

La Puebla’s echoing hills their presence 

Her sylvan shades and dells in murmurs 

moan’d ; [side, 

And ruddy drops distained La Puebla’s 

When great Murillo bled, and brave Ca- 
dogan died.” 


20. The Rejected Addresses; or, the 
Sage of the Ale-King: a Farce. 
By William Stanley, Esq. pp. 62. 
Cawthorn. 


“« THE following Farce (for it pretends 
to no higher title) owes its existence te 
The Fheatrum Poetarum, a production 
that for genuine humour has rarely been 
excelled. The pleasure the Author re- 
ceived from it, induced a wish to see the 
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matter in a dramatic ferm; and the wish 
was soon sticceeded by an attempt to 
realize it. How far he has been success- 
ful is left to the judgment of the Reader. 
To the ingenious Authors of the per- 
formance alluded to, he thinks it neces- 
sary to apologize for the freedom with 
which he has taken from them whatever 
suited his purpose: he hopes they will 
not think he has ill-used the materials 
they have furnished, He was desirous 
of doing honour to their talents, and if 
he has failed,it must be attributed to his 
own inability ——To the Criticks he begs 
leave to say, ‘ Let every man do his 
duty.’ If they condescend to notice this 
Drama, he will be content,whatever may 
be their opinion of its merits: but, if they 
do not absolutely condemn it, he will be 
gratified. The warrior, who ‘in the 
first of his fields’ is noticed, yet not dis- 
honoured, has obtained a crown of in- 
cipient laurel.” 


Since “ to raise a harmless laugh” 
seems to have been ihisWriter’s*‘ aim,” 
it may be some little gratification to 
him to be informed that we have 
laughed repeatedly during the perusal 
of his Farce; and can venture to re- 
commend it to our Readers, It is 
certainly very farcical, and has some 
palpable hits. 


21. The Pulpit ; or, a Biographical and 
Literary Account of eminent Popular 
Preachers ; interspersed with occasi- 
sional Clerical Criticism. By Onesi- 
mus. Vol. LI, 8vo. pp. 381. 10s. 6d. Carr. 


TO the former Volume of this ver 
§nteresting Work we gave (vol. 
LXXIX. p. $36.) that commendation 
which we conscientiously thought it 
deserved ; and see no reason for 
changing our opinion on a perusal of 
the Second Volume. 

In the First Part of our present 
Volume, p. 391, the character of Mr. 
Robinson of Leicester is extracted 
from Quesimus ; and in the present 
Month may be seen his delineation of 
two characters, essentially differing 
from each other in personal merit. 

The “ Preachers” who are now 
brought forward are, 

J.T. Barrett, Henry Budd, Samuel 
Burder, Elias Carpenter, Thomas’Clare, 
Adam Clarke, John Clayton, George 
Clayton, W. B. Cocker, C. E. De Cvet- 
logon, W. L. Fancourt, Henry Foster, 
3. S.C. F. Frey, Thomas Fry, William 
Goode, William Gurney, John King, 
John Leifchild, Richard Lloyd, Samuel 
Lyndall, Isaac Milnes, John Qusbdy, 
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Richard Povah, Thomas Raffles, John 
Randolph, Legh Richmond, Thomas 
Sheppard, John Sheppard, W. M. Smith, 
John Stevens, William Thorp, George 
Townsend, Henry White, Watts Wil- 
kinson, Daniel Wilson, and Robert 
Winter.” 


And in addition to these, we have 
** Characters” of 

“ Richard Cecil, William Humphryes, 
Erasmus Middleton, and ‘Thomas 
Spencer.” 


Of these the first-in Dignity, as 
well asin the order of the Volume, 
is a Prelate of manent merit, 
whose untimely death we have to de 
plore in the “Obituary” for the present 
month ; and whose “ Memoirs” will 
on that account form a peculiarly 
appropriate extract. 

After some judicious observations 
on Episcopacy in general, and on our 
own Ecclesiastical Constitution in 
particular, and a few biographical 
notices of oe Randolph, One- 
simus thus proceeds: 

« Being translated from the See of 
Oxford to that of Bangor, during the 
year 1807, the present Bishop explicitly 
avowed those sentiments which have 
regulated his episcopal conduct. These 
are contained in‘ A Charge delivered to 
the Clergy of the D‘ocese of Bangor, by 
John, Lord Bishop of that Diocese, at 
his Primary Visitation, in 1¢08, and 
published at the request of the Clergy;’—~ 
a ducument which was considered to be 
of real moment at that time, but which 
has siuce obtained additional weight. 
After adverting to the circumstances of 
surrounding Nations, coupled with those 
of this country, the Bishop comes 
openly to the consideration of * that 
which is called the Catholic Question.’ 
Conceiving that the Catholics of Ireland 
‘are already possessed of all common 
civil rights,” and that thev * have the 
full and free enjoyment of their religious 
worship, at which point toleration ends,” 
his Lordship points out ‘ the delusions’ 
of the Catholic Religion ; ‘ the means 
which it has of imposing upon the mul- 
titude; the influence it gives te its 
priests ; its intolerant spirit with regard 
to those of any other persuasion, on all 
of whom it peremptorily fixes the brand 
of heresy, and excludes them from sal- 
vation ;’ and, he adds, that * it is not 
easy to give, in all respects, to persons 
so bigoted, the right hand of fellow. 
ship. But I object farther to giving 
them an equal share of power,’ observes 
the Bishop, ‘ because I conceive that it 
invades a fundamental principle of the 

Const.tuuen, 
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Constitution ;—even that by which the 
civil power incorporates with itself that 
church of which it most approves; so 
as to maintain religion and good order 
amongst its subjects by the instrumen- 
tality of the same, inviting and encou- 
raging them to uniformity with it. It 
is a consequence of such incorporation, 
that it gives not only establishment, but 
also superiority and ascendancy to it, so 
as to maintain its authority, and secure 
it from the attacks of those, who, by 
acquiring power, might take advantage 
of any sudden opportunity, or fluctuation 
ef opinion, to weaken or overthrow it. 
Jn this view it is, that I think we are 
all, both clergy and laity, concerned in 
this question; as we value our happy 
Constitution, and seek to preserve it in 
the entire unimpaired.’ 

** Proceeding to the consideration of 
the distinctive pretensions of Protestant 
Religionists, his Lordship enters into 
the comparative characteristicks of the 
Whitefieldeans and Wesleyans, observing 
that ‘ it is the latter sect which over- 
runs the country, and perverts the prin- 
ciples of the people ;’ animadverting, at 
the same time, on those ‘ who have ar- 
rogantly taken to themselves the name 
of Evangelical Ministers, whose abet- 
tors are’ net untruly represented as 
* numerous, powerful, and wealthy, 
throughout the kingdom at large, and 
who,” we are told, ‘ under cover of that 
very name, lead after them many fol- 
lowers, alienated, in the whole or in 
part, from their proper Ministers.’ This 
last, and ‘ more modern sect” of Evan- 
gelical Ministers, are said by his Lord- 
ship ‘to shelter themselves under the 
wing of the Church wherever they can; 
to covet her orders, if attainable; to 
solicit and purchase, by their friends, 
the patronage of her livings; and to 
attend the church till they have seduced 
the members from her.’ The Bishop 
here pronounces them ‘ convicted of the 
most direct and plainest schism.’ 

*« Schism seems not perfectly under- 
stood in ourdays. Religious separation, 
without evident and clear warrant from 
some divine precept, is unquestionably 
improper. Modern schism proceeds 
without any such warrant. Schismaticks 
of this stamp, adopting the words of a 
= old theologian, * gather Christians, 

rotestant Christians, from amongst 
Christians ; and such as they find fitted 
to their own hands, without any pains 
of theirs, but by the sweat and labour 
and eare and prayers of some other 
faithful pastors and ministers of Christ, 
under whose hands they formerly have 
been, to whose charge they have been 
committed, and under whose ministry 
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God hath prospered them. These, 
amongst others, they either persuade to 
be of their congregations, or if they 
offer themselves voluntarily, they admit 
them, and this to the great grief of 
their own faithful pastors. When they 
accept of these, they neither teach them 
any new article of faith, which formerly 
they professed not ; nor press upon them 
any new duty according to the com- 
mandments of Christ, which is either 
necessary or conducing to salvation.’ 

“ Translated to the metropolitan see, 
in September 1809, shortly after the 
death of Bishop Porteus, the present 
Bishop of London availed himself of the 
earliest opportunity for repeating those 
official opinions which he had so recently 
professed. His Lordship’s Charge, de- 
livered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
London, at his Primary Visitation, to- 
wards the close of May 1810, either re- 
capitulates or corroburates those state- 
ments on which he had formerly laid the 
greatest stress. Circumstances occasion, 
however, incidental variations. Whilst 
the clergy of Bangor are warned against 
the practices of those Evangelical minis- 
ters, who not only covet the orders of 
the church, but who purchase, by their 
friends, the patronage of livings in 
counties where such means are open to 
them; the Clergy of London are also 
admonished that ‘ attempts have lately 
been made to introduce preachers of 
this stamp,’— the evangelical stamp, 
—‘ as lecturers into the London 
churches. Is not the Bishop of 
London at liberty to decide for himself 
on these points? Even those who stand 
opposed to him respecting his estimate 
of Evangelical clergymen deplore, with 
him, the great separation from the Esta- 
blishment ; ‘ especially as it respects 
those non-descript Dissenters, who, while 
they inveigh against the Church, still 
observe some of its discipline, wear its 
vestments, use its form of prayer, and 
find their account in drawing away dis- 
ciples after them.’ 

“ Throughout his Charges to the 
Clergy, whether at Bangor or London, 
the Bishop also repeatedly touches on 
those doctrinal conceptions as to which 
he differs from his opponents. Evange- 
lical ministers have, his Lordship says, 
* assumed this name most arrogantly as 
to themselves, and uncharitably as te 
others; for every good Minister will in- 
sist most on that part of Revelation 
which he thinks most edifying to his 
audience; and if he teaches, on the 
whole, the whole of Christianity, no 
man has a right to say that his preach- 
ing is not evangelical, During his 
Charge to the Clergy of London, the 
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Bishop contends that ‘the notions of 
sudcen conversion, ahselute election, 
and the utter insufficiency of our own 
righteousness, are not the means of pro- 
ducing Christian innocence and simpli- 
city of life,’ to which notions, in his 

iar Charge to the Clergy of Bangor, 
ke opposed ‘the constant duty, the la- 
borions exercise of repentance, as a 
proud distinction between the genuine 
doctrine of bis church, and sudden and 
special conversions, Firmly as } believe 
myself,’ the Bishop adds, ‘ in the doc- 
trine, properly understood, that it is 
faith alone that justifieth, and that no- 
thing kss than the blood of Christ can 
procure remission of sins, yet I believe 
that the thing most generally useful to 
the bulk of Christians is to inculcate 
the necessity of an holy and good life, 
on Christian principles.’ 

“ Differing from the evangelical mi- 
nisters even as to the tenets which they 
hold, and unreservedly disapproving of 
the practices to which their followers so 
frequently resort, with the view of 
strengthening and supporting their 
cause, it was. raturally to be expected 
of the present Bishop of London, when 
he came to this See, that he would omit 
no methods which might tend, according 
to his judgment, to check, at least, the 
farther increase of the sectarists. Since 
his Lordsbip felt it his duty to act in 
this way, was he not bound to abide by 
what it imposed on bim ? 

“ Sectarism has provoked this hosti- 
lity. Whatever may be his own per- 
suasion as to the faith once delivered to 
the saints, there is not an equitable in- 
dividual who can approve of the conduct 
of the new sectaries towards the esta- 
Methovlism is by them said 
to be rampant. Glorying in this, and 
anticipating those measures which might 
be adopted in order to arrest its progress, 
* it is possible,’ say they, ‘ that the dig- 
nitaries of the*Church may be at a loss 
to decide whether the services of the 
evangelical class shal} be accepted or 
rejected; but, we are persuaded, the 
people will feel no difficulty in deter- 
mining whether to continue their at- 
tendance at the places from whence they 
are banished. Teachers of the opposite 
deseription have already lost their hold 
on the public mind; and they will lose 
it more and more, Should the secession 
from the Established Church become so 
general as that its services are no longer 
the objects of popular suffrage, it will 
be deprived of its firmest support.’— 
Who can approve of language lke this? 
Let the Church of this land, however, 
make the most of the hint, Perhaps 
fhe will gather, even from these her 
Gent. Mac. August, lela 
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foemen, how it is, that, whilst the office 
of preaching is by some of her sons. 

styled doing duty, the ‘ evangelical 

clergy excel their contemporaries in the 

art of preaching. They engage in it,’ 

assume their champions, ‘ under many 

advantages. Possessed of the same edu- 

cation with their brethren, they, usually 

speak to crowded auditorics; the truths 

they deliver command attention; and. 
they are accustomed to ascend the pul- - 
pit under an awful sense of the weight 

and importance of their charge. Under 

such circumstances, it is next to impos 

sible furthem not to become powerful 

and impressive.’ Thus plead the friends 

of this sect; and yet what is this their 

plea? Whilst the evangelical minister, 

is represented as preaching under many 

advantages, it supposes that episcopal 

clergymen have no such advantages; 

that neither are they possessed of the 

same education. with their brethren; 

that, also, the truths which they deliver 

do not command attention; and that, 

—horrible to imagine!—they are not 

accustomed to ascend the pulpit under 

an awful sense of the weight and in 

portance of their charge. What on 

malignity say more? 

“ Conformably then with those sen- 
timents which had been so explicitly 
avowed by him, and which have unques 
tionably originated in the religious per+ 
turbations of these times, the present 
Bishop of London has again unequivo+ 
cally evinced his disapprobation of the 
principles and practices of the evanges 
licists, Whatever difference of opinion 
may obtain as to the propriety or expe- 
diency of the measures he has taken to 
counteract them, his Lordship, there- 
fore, is at least entitled to the merit of 
conscientivus consistency. * Devout as 
Randolph,’ indeed, characterizing some 
of the heads of our establishment, 1s 
the praise allotted to him by no mean 
judge of our nature, and who appears 
to have written with no intention tg 
flatter a mitre. 

* Viewed as a preacher, we find Dr, 
Randolph ministerially inculcating those 
theological convictions which he main- 
tains in his Charges, His style of preach- 
ing is quite plain, Energy he certainly 
has, when the occasion calls for it; but 
he seems indifferent, at the same time, 
to the display ofany thing like eloquence. 
His best sermons are rather addressed to 
the head, than aimed at the heart. Learn- 
ing has rendered him both thinking and 
argumentative ; but Nature seems not to 
have vouchsafed to him tbe power of 
animating the mind, and electrifying 
the feelings. 

** Towards the close of August 1810, 
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Bishop Randolph held his Primary Ordi- 
nation, at Fulham Church, when about 
thirty candidates for the ministry re- 
ceived Orders. An appropriate sermon 
was delivered; and the service itself,— 
certainly the most interesting that ever 
men compiled or composed !—was per- 
formed with great solemnity, and with 
apparent effect.” 

Other subjects discussed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Second Volume are, 

“ Abuses of Prayer-Meetings; Ad- 
dress to the Dignified Clergy; American 
Preaching; Bannerial Consecration ; 
Contested Leetureships; Creed of the 
House of God; Dedication of the New 
Chapel at Liverpool; Doctrinal Imma- 
turity in celebrated Preachers ; Gospel 
Preaching ; Homerton Academy; Jewish 
Rabbi’s two Exhortations to the English 
Israelites; Lethargy in Preaching; Pri- 
son Worship; Proceedings in the Case 
of Dr. Povah; Religious Services of the 
British Parliament; and Subjection of 
Ministers.” 


22. Elements of Geography, for the 
Use of Schools, &ce. By Jovn Bradley, 
Private Tutor, Liverpool. 12mo. pp. 
158. Lackington. 

WE coincide with Mr. Bradley's 
opinien, “ that there is not any de- 
partment, in the present system of 
education, that contributes more to 
expand, the young mind, than a com- 

teat knowledge of Geography, the 

Tse of the Globes, and the Articles 

of Commerce ;” and that there are 

very few “* elementary treatises” that 
are ** compiled with geometrical pre- 
cision.” Mr. Bradley observes that 

“ The present arrangement is there- 
fore submitted to the inspection of pre- 
eeptors, trusting that, if found to be 
deserving, it will be favoured by their 
e¢ountenance and support, till superse- 
ded by a system more perspicuous, or 
better adapted to the comprehension of 
youth.” 


We shall copy a description of the 
Rivers of-this Country. 


“The Thames receives the Isis from 
Oxford, runs e. passes Abingdon, Wal- 
lingford, Reading, Marlow, Windsor, 
Kingston, Richmond, London; at Sheer- 
ness, it receives the Medway, from Chat- 
cham, and joins the sea at the Nore. 

The Severn’s course is e. s. and s. w. 
visits Shrewsbury, Bridgenorth, Wor- 
eester, and is joined by the Upper Avon, 
at Tewkesbury; it thence passes Glou- 
eester, teceives the Wye and Uske, and 
at Kingroad meets the Bristol Channel. 

Trent, course s. ¢. and 2, e, passes 
Neweastie-under-Line and Nottingham, 
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is joined by the Ouse and several other 
rivers, obtains the name of the Humber, 
and mixes with the sea below Hull. 

The Ouse, from Buckinghamshire, 
falls into the Wash below Lynn, in 
Norfolk. 

The Wen passes Northampton and 
Peterborough, receives the Welland, 
and flows into the Wash. 

The Jes runs ¢. joins the sea below 
Stockton. 

The Tyne passes Newcastle and Tine- 
mouth, 

The Eden goes n. and falls into Solway 
Frith. 

The Derwent joins the sea at Work» 
ington. 

The Lune, below Lancaster. 

The Aibbie, below Preston. 

The Mersey, below Liverpool. 

The Dee, below Chester. 

“ CanaL NAviGATION connects the 


Thames and the English Channel, at 


Southampton-water. 

The Thames and the Severn. 

The Thames, Trent, and Mersey. 

Liverpool aud Manchester. 

Liverpool and Kendal. 

Liverpool, Blackburn, Leeds, and Huti. 

Thus, the central Counties hold a com- 
munication with the Irish Sea, the Brix 
tol Channel, the English Channel, and 
the British Sea.” 


23. The Life of the Author of the Let- 
ters of Junius, the Rev, James Wilmot, 
D.D. late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, Rector ef Barton on the 
Heath, and Aulcester, Warwickshire, 
und one of His Majesty's Justices of 
the Peace for that County. With a 
Portrait, Fac Similes, &e. By his 
Weice, Olivia Wilmot Serres; 8vo. pp. 
224, and 97 of Preface. E, Williams, 


THE Niece of Dr. Wilmot assumes 
itasa certainty, that ber Uncle was 
actually the Author of those far- 
famed Letters. But we must observe 
that sub judice lis est---as our Readers 
will perceive by the examination of 
Witnesses, pro and con, in the Miscel- 
laneous Department of the present and 
preceding Numbers of our Magaz:ne. 
For the present, therefore, we decline 
givns judgment on the case, except 

y observing, that, even supposing Dr. 
Wilm.t to have had some cbonexion 
with the business, it must have been 
only in the character of an auxiliary 
---he could not have played the first 
fiddle in the concert. 





The “ Russian Ode,” reviewed in Part 
I. p. 639, we are informed, is the produe- 
tion of Mr, Justice Hardinge. 


REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW. MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


«“ The pursuit of musical excellence, if properly conducted, amply exercises the 
faculties, at the same time that it forms a desirable variety, when intermixed with 
literary or professional employments. To call it an amusement only, betrays an 

of ick 


ignorance of the nature and difficulty of the study; so far is the 





from being of a light and superficial nature, that, in its whole extent, it is scarcely 
less intricate or more easily acquired than the most profound of the more regular 
eccupations of the schools.” Dr. T. Younc. 


5. An Essay on Perfect Intonation, by 
the Rev. Henry Liston, of Ecclesma- 
chan, Linlithgowshire. Javentor of the 
Euharmonic Organ. ( Epigraph ) 
“ Non ante vulgutas per artes."—Hor. 
Edinburgh, 1812. 4¢o, pp. 144; and 
40 Plates of Musick. 1. Is. 
EVERY musician is, or ought to 

be, acquainted with the nature and 

necessity of musical temperament. 

Our common pianofortes and organs, 

it is generslly known, are incapable 

of producing all the concords in per- 
fect tune in every part of the scale: 
for example, if we tune from middle 

C of the instrument the following in- 

tervals perfect, namely C G a fifth as- 

cending, G V another Vth, DD aa 
octave downwards, D A a Vth up- 
words, A A an Villth downwards, and 

A Ea Vth upwards; this E, which ts 

true Vth above A, will be found in- 

tolerable as third (Illd) to C. To 
render it supportable to the ear, as 

Illd toC, some orall of these four Vths 

must be tuned a little flatter than per- 

fect ; and such alteration of any interval 
from perfect tune, is what is called 
temperament. It is denominated the 
equal temperament, when the scale is 
so tuned that the twelve “ major 
fifths” from C to B sharp are temper- 
ed equally and such a degree flatter 
than perfect as to give B sharp in uni- 
son or a true octave with C. This is 
the temperament which 1s most gene- 
rally approved for pianofortes, but 
not for organs. Unequal tempera- 
ments are innumerable. “ In favour 
of temperament, it may be pleaded, 
that it is impossible to arrive at per- 
fect tune; there neither being, nor 
can be, according to Rousseau, any 
perfect interyal, except octave: that 
temperament, next, is exceedingly 
simple,—in the words o! Bontempi, a 
divine thing: that, however excep- 
tionable false tune may be at first, 
habit renders every thing agreeable, 
and at last natural: tha! the scale is, 
by temperament, not only enriched 
with more keys, but that tempered 
keys give a variety of expression, in 


“place of the uniformity of perfect 
tune, where all keys are alike: that 
by diversifying temperament, which 
is in the power of every tuner, an ends 
less scope way be given to expression, 
to novelty, and to taste.” T. Robert- 
son, p. 102, 4to. 1784. Mr. Liston 
has lately brought betore the publick 
an organ, with a few stops, coutrived 
to produce, by the action of pedals, 
every concord and discord absolutely 
perfect. {t has been exhibited at 
Flight and Robson's in London, and 
has received the decided approbation 
of Shield, Greatorex, Davy, and Sam 
Wesley. In this instrument, the finger- 
keys are not difierent from the com- 
Mou ones, the various sounds required 
being produced by the pedals moving 
metallic flaps or plates which partially 
cover the open tops and mouths of 
the sounding pipes. The difticulty of 
using these pedals, after a lit.le expe- 
rience, is very trifling. Like the harp 
pedals, they may be fixed, and adjust- 
ed to the key in which the musick is 
written, after which the performer 
will have only a few changes to make 
occasionally. * The lovers of chro- 
matic and enharmonic will find such 
sources of variety, and so wide a field 
laid open to them, as, | presume to 
say, the musical world have vot at 

resent any conception of. The sub- 
ject of enharmonic changes, it ishoped, 
will appear ia a light quite new, and 
extremely interesting. On the Euhar- 
monic Organ, the same passages, (as 
far as regards the key-board) may be 
varied in many ways. The change 
may be mace very striking, or it may 
be greatly softened down; it may he 
brought i either suddenly or gradu- 
ally; in many cases, the passage may 
be sw performed, as to avoid the ne- 
cessity of any change; the same pro- 
gression may be conducted to either 
one or other of two conclusions sen- 
sibly differing in pitch; or a whole 
chord may be changed, (or substituted 
for that of the contrary signature,) in 
such a manner that the ear shall not 
be sensible of the difference.” Pocaee, 
This 
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This instrument enables the per- 
former * to correct the false intervals 
which subsist within the chromatic 
scale, when the whole is tuned with- 
out temperament, to one fundamental 
note, C, so as always to produce per- 
fect harmony.” Like other perfect 
instrumen's, although it can always 
produce perfect cousonances, it does 

_ Bot always move from one to another 
by perfect intervals. ** The ease and 
simplicity with which our instrument 
effects perfect intonation, through so 
extensive a system, is obtained by ar- 
ranging the scale of 24 nvtes into three 
classes, each of-which classes is raised 
or lowered comma ail at once,” p. 33. 
His chromatic scale of 24 notes is 
formed by the same law as the diatonic 
scale, that is, “* by several distinct 
series of perfect Vths, upwards and 
downwards, from the key-note C; 
which several series of Vths are con- 
nected with C, by a continued series of 
mujor Illds.” This rule for the for- 
mation of the chromatic scale is new, 
and it is in this that a striking diifer- 
ence appears between his system and 
Mr. Maxwell’s. For objections to the 
Jatler system, see note K, p. 142. Mr. 
Liston forms the diatonic scale of C, 
in the major mode, by tuning C G, 
G D, perfect Vths upwards, C F a per- 
fect Vth downwards, C E a true ma- 
jor Illd, E A a fourth, and E Ba Vth 
upwards. He thinks that the minor 
mode arises most naturally “ from 


that scale of notes, which is obtained ° 


by making the sixth of the major 
scale a fundamental, and reckoning 
from it the intervals, which the notes 
of the major scale, extended through 
two or more octaves, afford it,” p. 64. 
See Crotch’s Elements, p. 133. All 
who take an interest in the meliora- 
tion of the grandest of musical instru- 
ments,will do well to give Mr. Lis- 
ton’s able Essay a careful perusal ; 
and the young siudent in Harmonics 
may learn from it to form clearer 
ideas on this apparently intricate sub- 
ject than from any other single book 
that we can at present recollect. Af- 
ter all, we fear Mr. L.’s what-do-you- 
call-it Organ will remain merely a cu- 
riosity. It is doubtful, we think, 


whether his scheme is practicable for 
_@. large organ with many compound 
stops, hut for certainty on this point, 
we refer to the excellent organ-buil- 
ders alreadys mentioned, They have 
lately produced some fine organs with 
® geueral swell, which is a great im- 
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It is constructed some- 
what like the old Venetian swell use- 
lessly applied tu harpsichords. Organs 
on this plan are also made by Mr. 
Jobn Holland of Bath, whose organ- 
work cannot be easily surpissed. 


provement. 


6. Military Air, with Variations for the 
Pianoforte, as performed at the Han- 
over Square Rooms: Dedicated to Mrs, 
Holmes, by Aug. Meves. 3s. 


FROM this piece alone we could 
not conscientiously make so favour. 
able a report as we could wish of Mr, 
Meves as a composer for the piano. 
forte. The military air is tame and 
common; thesecond variation containg 
sone pleasing passages, which we iook 
on as quotations from the admirable 
Mozart; the variation in the minor key 
is dry and inelegant; the 6th varia- 
tion consists of empty, rattling pas 
sage-work, in the unmeaning style of! 
too large a portion of Latour’s mus 
sick, remiading one of a shower of 
hail upon a skylight ; and we can by no 
means commend the cadenza near the 
conclusion, Some parts, however, are 

ood; and we think the Author capa- 

le of producing better. It is sur- 
prising that such a piece should have 
been selected to gratify an audience 
in Hanover Square, It might be use- 
ful as a lesson for young learners, 
were it: not for the frequency of oc. 
taves, which they should avoid till 
they can reach that interval without 
straining the fingers. 


7. The Harper’s Song, and Allen a Dale, 
two Songs from Rokeby, by Wm. Gre- 
sham, 

THESE are pretty good songs, as 
songs go; but they have no very strik~ 
ing excellencies. in the first, which is 
in B flat, we notice some well-imagiu- 
ed alterations of the musick to suit 
the words of the different verses. The 
other song we think an imitation of 
Dr. Clarke’s musick, without his com. 
mand of expressive harmony. 


Mr. S. Wesse, sen. will shortly pub- 
lish a Second volume of Glees. 

In the course of the present year, 
Mr. Surexp will publish a Second Edi- 
tion of his Introduction to Harmony, 
with a new Appendix, and improve- 
ments. 

Mr. Rosert Tortirr is about to 
publish, by subscription, The Melo- 
dies of the Tyne and the Wear, arran- 
ged for the Pianoforte. 

SELECT 
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THE follewing Lines are engraven upon a 
Monument, erected at Muucton Come, 
near Bath, to the Memory of Mrs. 
Suute, of Sydenham, and her Daugh- 
ters, who were unfortunately drowned 
at Chepstow, on Sunday*¥, Sept. 20, 
1812, See vol, LXXXII. p. 386. They 
are from the peu of their friend and 
neigibour, Mr. Campsect, Author of 
“ jhe Pleasures of Hope,” “ Gertrude 
of Wyoming,” &c. 

I’ deep submission to the will above, 

* Yet wiih oo common cause for human 

tears, 

This stone, for the lost Partner of his love, 

And for his Children lost, a Mourner 
rears. 

One fatal moment--one o’erwhelmingdoom, 

Tore threefeld from his heart the ties 
of earth, 

Wis Mary, Margaret, iv their early bloom, 

And her who gave them life, and taught 
them worth, 


Farewell! ye broken pillars of my fate, 
My life’s companion, and my two first- 
born; 
Yet while this silent stone I copsecrate 
To conjugal, paternal love, forlorn— 
Oh! may each passer-by the lessen learn, 
Which can alone the bleeding heart 
sustain, [ral urn) 
{When Friendship weeps st Virtue’s fune- 
That to the pure in heart“ fo die is 
gain.” 





THE PANTHEON, 
A Prize Poem 
Recited in the Theatre, Oxrory, 1813, 

PALace of Heaven! of every Godsthe 

fane! 
Where rapt Devotion holds her silent reign! 
At unce each bosom feels thy strong con- 

troul, [soul, 
Thy grandeur awes, thy beauty wins the 
Thee, Gothic rage and warrior pride rever’d, 
The spoiler trembled, and the victor fear’d; 
Each in thy dome his nation’s God ado:’d, 
Here rais’d the suppliani hand, and dropp’d 


the sword. 
Proud, o’er the wreck of Empire swells 
the dome, [Rome. 


As, o’er the prostrate world, victorious 
Sublime the scene—yet sofier feelings rise, 
Where Martyrs sleep, and parted Genius 
_ hes; 
Ye radiant beams, the sacred spot illume +4, 
And sport in mingled tints o’er Raphael’s 
tomb. 





+ It is remarkable that they had all at- 
tended the Church on the day, and heard 
a sermon from Phil. i. 21, 

¢ Raphael lies buried in the Pantheon, 


POETRY. 


ln full proportion stands the solid fame, 
Fair as sublime, majesticaliy plain: 
Mark the bold porch on stately columns 
borne, [adorn = 
Whose iofty brows light leafy wrea:hs 
Now sketch the view (the brazen gates ex- 
pand) 
Pillars around and light pilasters stand < 
How teem the niches with celestial life, 
Where Art exalts, and Nature yieids the 


strife ' 
Soft o’er the pavement blends each varied 
hue; [the view. 


Light springs the dome, and circiing fills 
Lu! Fancy, kidlmg at the eght, cescries 
A mimic world an emblem of the skies f. 
Heaven's image heve the Persian might 
adure, [to pour, 
Wont on seme mountain’s brow his vows 
Who deems his God no narrow faves can 
own, [throne. 
The world his temple, highest Heav’u his 
Here once in marble frown’d th’ aveng- 
ing Jove, 
Here stood the synod of the realms above; 
Bright heroes there, enshrin’d amongst the 
gods ; [avodes, 
Last the dread powers that rul’d the dark 
Vain phantoms !—chas’d by truth’s ail- 
piercing ray, 
Ye fled like spectres from the face of days 
Now through the vaulted roof Hosanwas 
rise, 
And lift the soul in rapture to the skies. 
Thus shall the world, as holy wards tore. 
tell, 
To one true God the general chorus swell ; 
Aod when at last yon o:bs their course 
have rua, {the sun, 
When earth shail melt, and darkness shroud 
lus chrystal gates Heaven’s temple shali 
di play, [day, 
And lght's sgle fountain scatter endless 
Ob! lead my steps, firm Hope, that ne’er 
canst tire, [pire, 
Ev’n to that temple’s gate, and there exe 
As thro’ the desert led the Prophet guide, 
Just look’d, just saw the promis’d land, 


and died : 
There white-rob’d saints before the throne 
shall fall, {ail 


One heav’nly Dome, one vast Pantheon 
Francis Hawkins, St, John’s Coll. 





TO ELIZA. 
DEFAR Eliza, my bosom could never sur~ 
mise 
A thought of dishonour to thee ; 
I never could listen unmov’d to thy sighs, 
Or thy tears without suffering see. 





I Dion supposes, that the round form 
of the Pantheon was designed to represent 
the world. 

I could 





I could never behold the soft bloom of thy 
cheek 
By the pale hand of Sorrow decay ; 
Nor those smiles which the language of 
happiness speak, 
In pining regret fade away. 
If I fly, dear Eliza, ’tis not from thy arms, 
It is Glory which bids me depart ; 
For in peace or in battle, alone can thy 
charms 
Give warmth to the throb of my heart. 


Thou wouldst not behold me ingloriously 
yield 
Te Pleasure’s effeminate toils ; 
When the wrongs of my Country invite to 
the field, 
And the bright hope of Victory smiles, 
Oh, my Love! thy fond heart with warm 
rapture would beat, 
Thy soft eyes with gratitude beam: 
In the glory of triumph thy Heary to meet, 
And realise Fancy’s sweet dream. 
For that look, which is full of persuasion 
and love, [breast ; 
Speaks the fervour that glows in thy 
Then think not a truant inconstant I rove, 
To leave my Eliza distrest. 
Come, gird on my sword, and when join’d 
in the fight, [reek ; 
With the biood of my foes it shall 
The form of Eliza shall rise to my sight, 
Like an angel, to plead for the weak. 
Should { fali—but I will not indulge the 
sad thought, , 
Yet, Eliza, Death spares not the brave; 
And should his strong arm thy fond soldier 
assault, 
And the hattle-field be his cold grave; 
Oh! think that, unsullied by fear or by 
shame, {in death, 
His last thought, while he struggled 
On thy image was bent, and thy ever-lov'd 


name 
Hung trembling on Life’s latest breath. 
July 13. w. 





TO CAPTAIN BROKE, 
Of His Mojesty’s Skip Snannon. 
(THREE fatal fights Britannia saw 
With mix’d surprize and woe ; 
For thrice she saw her Union flag 
By hostile bands laid low. 


Then, casting round an anxious eye 
Amongsi her naval men, [Broke, 

Her chvice she made, that choice was 
To raise her flag again. 

* Command,” she cries, ** yon gallant ship, 
And form her chosen crew, 

And bid my flag victorious fly, 
Where it was wont to do.” 


The Foes in warlike pride advanc’d, 
Exulting in the past ; 

Broke saw, serenely smil’d, and cried, 
“ The Java is your last,” 
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With wily art the Shannon plays ; 
Hark! her artillery roars : 

With equal rage the Chesapeake 
Her rattling broadside pours. 


Thus, as they fought, they closer drewe 
At length fast lock’d they lay ; 

Th’ auspicieus moment Broke observ’d, 
“ Haste Boarders! haste! away !” 


He spake, and with the lightning’s speed 
Led on the boarding crew ; 

In fifteen minutes, proud, aloft 
The British Union flew. 


The glorious wound, that decks thy brow, 
Your foes affrighted view; —[prize, 

Thy blood, that stain’d the well-earn’d 
Proclaims their terrors true. 


Hail, Suffolk’s pride! such fame may I, 
A son of Suffolk, share ; 

Or, if I fall, like glorious Watt, 
To fall, what hour so fair > 


Lead on, where’er your Country calls, 
And Glory points the way, 
Wherever Oceaa rolls his tides, 
Your conquering flag display; 
And prove, tho’ thrice superior force 
Might transient trophies gain, 
Britannia rules the wat’ry world, 
Sole Empress of the Main. 
Epwarp Stewart, R. N. 
Lieut. of the Royal Oak, 
—— 
On the Death of Eowarp Jenntncuam, Esq. 
HE Western sun his beams majestic 
shew’d, 
The gentle show’r refresh’d the dusty road, 
Lo! Iris, boasting in her varied hue, [view; 
O’er yon steep mountain burs:s upon the 
The herds repose, the youthful lambkins 
bound, [ground. 
The languid swallows skim the verdant 
Sweet was the scene—a gentle riv’let sped 
Its hasty passage through the smiling mead; 
Enchanting voices fill my raptur'd ear, 
Which to proceed from yonder shades ap- 
pear; 
Sweet Philomela pours her touching strains, 
And o’er the concert of the forest reigns, 
A flow’ry mountain fill’d with charms my 
eye, 
My raptur’d ear was seiz’d with melody : 
Soon | beheld a Virgin form reclin’d, 
Whose num’rous tears bespoke her anxious 
mind ; 
Her hair dishevel’d hung in careless braids 
That o’er the verdure wav’d in restless 
shades ; 
Her azure robe in graceful foldings flow’d, 
Her tears a charm ineffable bestow’d ! 
Her iv’ry arm oppress’d a golden lyre, 
Her eye-balls beam’d with penetrating fire! 
Amaz’d I stood—a gentle whisper heard, 
(While ev’ry tree is still, and ev’ry bird ;) 
Let silence reign! your soul attention 
seeks ; [speaks : 
Let silence reign! Britannia’s Genius 
© Alast 
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* Alas! alas! my best of sons I mourn, 

Who to my regions never shall return ; 

Alas! my tears forbid—1 cannot name— 

Illustrious name! the matchless Jerning- 
ham !|— 

If all my sons would his example take, 

Virtue would ne’er their bonour’d steps 
forsake.” — 

Rise then,immortal Bard, for such thou art, 
Rise! and to us thy aid invok’d impart !— 
May Albion’s sons your bright example 

view, [like you! 
And strive to be both Saints and Bards 
—— Near Berwick on Tweed. Caruot. 





TO THE IVY. 

By Joun F. M. Dovastoys, A. M. Author 
of the Metrical Romance of “ Fitz-Gwa- 
rine,” and other Poems. 

IVY: I say thou art the Poet’s plant, 

For fondly round some sapling art thou 
seen, [dost grant 
Checking its early growth; but thou 

Its lifeless trunk a wreath for ever green. 

Lowly thou art,but aye,thy leaves so sheen 

Catch the bright beams, and with the 
Zephyrs play; [ween, 

Yet thou canst mount the clouded cliffs, [ 
And grace the proudest tow’rs with gar- 
lands gay. [spread 

Thou, too, thy blossoms wild dost kindly 

In the cold lap of Winter, scarce repaid 
With a slant sunbeam; while some 
sickly blade, [stead, 

Some foreign flow’r, is honour’d in thy 

Tho’ Nature has adorn’d thee nothing 

scant.— 

Therefore, I say, thou art the Poet’s plaut. 





A POEM. 
“ Canto della Fior Regina.” 

FROM Psyche fied, in Paphian bowers, 

By myrtle (sacred fence) inclos’d, 
Breathing delights, ’mid vernal flowers, 
Young Love in slumbers light repos’d— 
The blooming Rose with rapture’s kiss 
His tender cheek impassion’d prest : 
Like orient beams, the fragrant bliss 
Tn blushing tints her power express’d! 
Enamour’d of ber blooming guest, 
With ev’ry charm she conscious strove 
To win him from his Psyche’s breast, 
And make her bower th’ abode of Love! 
Woo'd by the Rose, unheeded flew 
The golden hours in silent wing: 
Stern Winter came, Love bade adieu, 
But fondly vow’d return in Spring. 
Scented by Love’s delicious breath, 
The Rose her empire hence obtains ; 
Love’s balmy sighs preserves in death— 
And Love the Rose’s hue retains, 


Walworth. . G, H. T. 





ODE TO ZEPHYR. 
ENTLE Zephyr, magic power, 
Whispering round my leafy bower ! 
Rest awhile thy rapid wing— 
Tell me, strange, mysterious thing, 


What thou art, and whence arise 
All thy hollow-murmuring sighs? 
Does my fancy guess aright? 
Art thou not a Sylphid sprite, 
One of Heav’n’s aéria! minions ? 
Yes, thou art—and ’tis thy pinions 
That with fluttering, fitful sway 
Move the trembling air to play; 
Borne on which thou float’st along, 
Warbling many a plaintive song. 
But, whate’er thy nature be, 
Or the murmurs breath’d by thee, 
This, at least, my heart can tell— 
Gentle breeze! I love thee well. 
Yes: I love to hear thee play 
With the rustling leafy spray. 
Yes: I love to hear thee sweep 
O’er the distant billowy deep. 
Oh! [love to feel thy power 
Wafting sweets from ev’ry flower ; 
Or, when Summer’s heat oppresses, 
Breathing freshly thro’ my tresses. 
But whene’er thy sighs respire 
O’er the soft Zolian lyre ; 
Swelling now in loudest numbers, 
Sinking now in mimic slumbers ;—<- 
Then indeed my soul is thine— 
Zephyr! thou art then divine. 
Such the bounties you dispense, 
Gentle pow’r! to charm the senses 
And, when these are number’d o’er, 
Can I, can I ask for more? 
Yet another I request, 
Dearer far than all the rest. 
Haste away—-my Rosa seek— 
Gently fan her blooming cheek : 
Then, wheu thou hast stol’n a kiss, 
Waft to me the balay bliss ; 
And as I its fragrance sip, 
Breathing o’er my thirsty lip, 
Let me think—extatic pleasure t 


Rosa’s self bestows the treasure. E, W-; 





THE GLOW-WORM. 

From an unpublished Poem entitled “ Chep- 
stow and Tintern ;” or Pleasing Recol- 
lections derived from a Tour through part 
of Monmouthshire in the Year 1793.” 
GAIN to Fancy’s eye the scene appears, 

As at one elevated point I sate, 

Where, excavated by the hand of Art, 

And well adapted to the objecis round, 


- A pleasant Grot invited me to rest, 


And mark the traces of receding day, 

Till, flitting by, the solitary Bat 

His wonted circles near the place describ’d. 

Warn’d by that sigual of the night’s ap- 
proach, : 

I started from the calm sequester’d spot, 

And by a sloping path, that gently winds 

With slow descent into the subject vale, 

Regain’d the town, where industry and care 

United hold their beneficial reiga, 

Spreading content and cheerfulness around. 

Amid the dewy herbage, weakly shone 

The Glow-worm’s fire, till, as with deeper 
shade 

The duskvyapours overspreadtheHeavens, 

His fairy lamp a brighter gleam dispens’d, 

Ere 


. 
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Fre yet the silver Moon her face uvveil’d, 
To guide with surer ray my lonely steps. 
*Twas calm Reflection’s most propitious 
hour, 
And thus ‘he beauteous Insect I address’d: 
“ As now the last faint streaks of twilight 
fade, 
And e’en the Western sky no longer glows, 
With spiendour new thy lucid form appears; 
But when the morning Sun reveals the face 
Of Nature, and, in all their gay attire 
Rocks, bills, and valleys glitter with the 
flood 
@f orient lustre, which that dazzling orb 
Profusely sheds around, the searching eye 
No longer can thy grov’hng shape discern, 
Even thus when Wisdom from avove has 
our’d 
Into the breast ber all-enliven'ng beam, 
The transitory jeys of time and sense, 
(Which, while the dark impenetrabie night 
Of worldiy prejudice estrang’d the heart 
From duty, seem’d so lovely and so fair) 
In their true colours seen, no longer please 5 
But those above, tho’ at a distance view’d, 
Such charms display, as elevate the mind, 
By blest anticipation, to those realms 
Of pure, substantial, and unfading bliss, 
Where God himself eternally resicies, 
The Sov’reign source of universal good.” 
: Mason CHamBer.in. 





VITTORIA. 
“ ARMA VIRUMQUE.—” 

The following Lines, ascribed by some to 
the pen of “Mr. Canning, and by others to 
Mr. Croker, were circulated at the Dinner 
table at Vaurhall Féte: 

Hiss mounts the star of Spain ! —o’er 

Southern skies 

Her triumphs kindle, and her trophies rise. 

Borne froin Arlanzon’s* steep along the 

gale, 

The voice of conquest fills Zadora’s vale ; 

The — clang, the loud artillery’s 


Prolong on ‘peal o’er Ebro’s echoing shore ; 
Avenging fires pursue the vaunting Gaul, 
Hang on his headlong flight, and urge his 
fall. [hand 
How chaug’d the hour since first Invasion’s 
Flung the wide fury of his wasting brand !— 
The hour of vanish’d Hope !—when Spain 
deplor’d [sword; 
Her broken olive-branch and shiver’d 
When the rude Spoiler mock’d her captive 
groan, [Throve! 
Prophan’d her altar, and usurp’d her 
Then Albion heard; —her pitying eye 
afar (star. 
Mark’d the sad course of Spain’s declining 
‘Then pour’d from all her isles the impa- 
tient brave, [the wave ; 
Flash’d the bright steel, and hasten’d o’er 





* Puebla d’Arlanzoa, 





The sons of Freedom fill’d theGavian strand, 
And Lusitania hail’d the generous band. 
Then, thro’ the mvrtle’s desolated bower, 
The ravag’d temple, and the ruin’d tower, 
The citron’s prostrate grove and wasted 
vine, 
Spread the long glory of the British line: 
While proud Castile resum'd the Patriot’s 
spear, [nant tear. 
And dash’d from her pa'e cheek the inig- 
Now issuing forth—as erst in elderday— 
The kindred squadrons blend their bright 


array, 
Where the red cross of Albion streams on 
high, [sky. 


And, Spain! thy banner’d lions brave the 

He comes !—the Chief from India’s burn 
ing clime, 

Of soul intrepid, and of front sublime !— 

From fort and tower, from mountain and 
from plain, 

He wins the trophies of exul!ing Spain! 

Here Vimiera’s earliest blossom springs, 

And her glad tribute Talavera brings ; 

Almeida’s circling palms theirtriumph shed, 

And high Rodrigo rears his castled head.— 

Here Badajos prepares the conquering 
bough, 

And Salamanca pays her laurel’d vow; 

The proud Escurial opes her portals free, 

And last, Vittoria crowns the emprize of 
Victory. 

These, Weilington, are thine !—around 

thy sword 

Her praises hath a rescued Nation pour’d, 

On Marcian hills, or Andalusian dales, 

Through matin breezes, and through ev’n~ 
ing gales, 

The youthful hero, resting from the war, 

Shall to thy glories tune his light guitar ; 

And ’mid the watchirgs of the serenade, 

Sing thy lov'd triumphs to his list’ning maid. 

Nor less shall Albion’s voice thy praise 

prolong, [song ! 

Strength of her hope, and treasure of her 

In thee, her Arthur’s chivalry returns, 

In thee, her Mariborough’s kindred spirit 
burns; 

Her Henry smiles to see thy laurels Sloom ; 

And her Black Edward nods his triple 


piume. 
Lord of the Eagle glance! to nerve thy 
arm, [charm : 


Thy Country’s genius gives a mightier 
Her honour'd Regent pays the patriot 


meed [{freed. — 
Of tyrants vanquish’d and of victims 
And oh !—shall A:bion wonder to behold 
Her conque:ing sons their trophied pride 
unfold, 
While his auspicious Grace her cause in- 
spires, {fires >—~ 


Beams from thy crest, and kindles ail its 

Ot! lead o’er fiighted France Wy warrior 
train !— 

High mounts our Albion’s son; —high 
mouats the star of Spain ! 


HisTO5c 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 1813. 


Parocrepincs IN THE First Session OF THE Firth PARLIAMENT OF THE 
Unirep Kincpom or Great Britain anv IRELAND. 


House or Lorps, June 18. 

The Earl of Liverpool defended the po- 
licy of the Treaty with Sweden, contended 
that, Denmark being in alliance with 
Buonaparte, the conquest of Norway was 
perfectly justifiable, and that Great Bri- 
tain, in acceding to it, secured the friend- 
ship of Sweden for Russia at a most criti- 
cal period—and concluded by moving an 
Address of Thanks to the Prince Regent, 
with an assurance that they would assist 
him in fulfilling his engagements with fo- 
reign Powers, 

Lord Holland condemned the Treaty as 
impolitic and unjust; aud moved an 
Amendment, expressive of strong disap- 
probation of the principle of taking Nor- 
way from Denmark, by which not only 
the national honour would be violated, 
but the co-operation of the latter Power 
and the North of Germany would be lost ; 
declaring their willingness, at the same 
time, to fulfi! all stipulations with the con- 
tracting Powers, 

Earl Grey and the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham supported the Amendment at great 
length ; and were replied to by Lords Har- 
rowby, Clancarty, and Bathurst. 

The Address was then finally carried by 
140 to 67. 





In the Commons, the same day, on the 
question for the House going into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, to which should be re- 
ferred the Treaty with Sweden, Mr. Pon- 
sonby entered into a discussion of the arti- 
cles, aud concluded by moving an Ad- 
dress, containing an expression of the 
regret of that House that the Treaty with 
Sweden, so impolitic and unjust, should 
be entered into; and praying that his 
Royal Highness would relieve himself 
from stipulations so derogatory to the ho- 
nour of the Crown,—so far as he conid, 
consistently with the honour of the Crown, 
and preserving the good faith of the 
Country. 

Viscount Castlereagh, in a very ani- 
mated speech, defended the Treaty. He 
imputed to Deamark insinggrity, in offer- 
ing to treat for the purpose of gaining 
time. Her first proposal with this view 
was, to require the restoration of the Da- 
nish fleet and of all our conquests, and to 
have Norway guaranteed to her. Her 
second, that we should treat with her with- 
out the concurrence of our Allies. He 


was warm in his encomiums of the Crown 

Prince of Sweden, whom he represented 

as a man of honour and spirit, and on 
Gent. Mac. August, 1813. 


' 


whose character no stain had ever been 
thrown. He conclfded by declaring, that, 
if the Address was carried, it would mark 
Ministers as unfit for their situation, and 
expose them to disgrace, in the face of 
our Allies and of all Europe ; and be trasted 
he had said enough to prove the charge 
unfounded. 

Mr. Canning condemned the guarantee 
of Norway to Sweden ; but conceived that 
no unfavourable impression of our Allies 
should be permitted to appear on the Jour- 
nals of the House. 

Mr. Whitbread admitted that an ingeni- 
ous defence had been made by Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, which had subdued his indigna- 
tion when he entered the House ; but asked, 
what should we have thought if France 
had proposed the annexation and perpe- 
tuity of Ireland to the kingdom of Spain? 
The present case was equally flagrant: 
Russia had wrested Finland from Sweden 
when she was suffering under an insane 
and imbecile Government, and now she 
came forward, not to act justly, and re- 
store Finland, but to transfer Norway as 
an equivalent. 

The Address was then negatived by 224 
to 115. 

An amended Address was then proposed 
by Mr. Canning, to ascertain the precise 
extent of the engagements entered into 
between this Country and Sweden, which 
was negatived by 225 tu 121. 





House or Lorps, June 21. 

A Bill, brought in by Lord Boringdon, 
to prevent the spreading of the infection 
of the Small Pox, was read a first time. 

In a Committee on the East India Reso- 
lutions, the Earl of Buckinghamshire ex- 
plained the nature of them. No possible 
injury, he observed, could arise to the 
East India Company from the proposed ex- 
tension. of the trade, as it appeared that the 
trade of the Americans with India amounted, 
in 1806-7, to not Jess than 2,502,000/, which 
exceeded by 500,000/. the private trade 
by the merchants. By the propdsed ex- 
tension our own merchants would be en- 
abled to occupy the greater portion of this 
traffick. It was proposed to renew the 
Company’s Charter for twenty years ; but 
this did not preclude such alterations, 
during that period, as experience might 
Suggest. It was not proposed to deprive 
the Company of the exclusive trade, to 
China, because it was not supposed that 
they would be abie to meet the demands 
upon them unless they enjoyed the Tea- 

trade. 
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trade. There were other reasons: it was 
not supposed the Country would be so re- 
gularly supplied, or at so cheap a rate, as 
by the Company. It was not intended to 
interfere with the Government of India. 
To prevent the evils which might arise 
from an indiscriminate intercourse with 
the Company’s possessions in India, li- 
cences and certificates were directed, with- 
out which individuals could not go there. 
A superintending Church Establishment 
would be highly necessary, as there were 
143,000 persons in India belonging to the 
Church of England. If the Company re- 
jected the proposition made to them, he 
was confident that the appointments might 
be placed under that species of manage- 
ment as not to injure the principles of the 
Constitution, by incrcasing the influence 
of the Crown. 

On the Resolutions being read, the Earl 
of Lauderdale said, they were all objec- 
tionable, but he would not discuss them 
in that stage. As one half of the 144,000 
persons in India were Presbyterians, he 
should hereafter introduce a clause esta- 
blishing three ministers of the Church of 
Scotland to superintend their spiritual con- 
cerns, with a suitable allowance from the 
Territorial Revenue of India. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that the 
Resolutions were so complex, and involved 
such conflicting interests, as to require 
the utmost deliberation. Afterremarking 
on the leading Resolutions, he declared 
that his radical objection to the plan was, 
that it appeared to be a system of com- 
promise, which, while it retained the mo- 
nopoly of the East India Company where 
it was most valuable, affected to hold out 
to the Country the advantages of free 
trade. He feared that this promise was a 
fallacious one; and that, in a country 
governed by an arbitrary sovereign, and 
that arbitrary sovereign itself a trader, 
monopoly must either overturn the free 
trade, or that, in the struggle between 
both, the whole system might be endan- 
gered. Feeling that the future state of 
India would constitute either the shame or 
glory of the Government and the Legisla- 
ture—the imperishable monument of their 
wisdom, or the melancholy memorial of 
their folly and precipitation—he should 
move, as an Amendment, that the Report 
be received this day three months. 

Lord Grenville blamed the indecent 
hurry in which it was proposed to pass 
these Resolutions. He did pot attend the 
Committee, because it was impossible to 
recollect the oral evidence ; and sufficient 
time had net been afforded to examine 
the printed examinations: iu short, there 
did not appear to be a single noble Lord 
ia that House-who was at present suffi- 
cieatly informed to discuss that momen- 
tous subject. He had been informed that 


[Aug, 


the Territorial Revenue of the Company 
was raised by a most iniquitous and op- 
pressive land-tax; he had, however, been 
abie to obtain no information from the 
opposite bench on this and other topicks : 
he should, if the motion for delay was ne- 
gatived, withdraw himself from a decision 
to which he was not competent, 

The Earl of Lauderdale spoke at length 
on the same subject. 

After a few words from Earls Rosslyn, 
Clancarty, and Liverpool, the Ameudment 
was negatived by 49 to 14, 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
special Report of the Hellestone Eiection 
Committee being read, Mr. Swan said, 
that three of the Aldermen, who had got 
the majority of influence into their own 
hands, managed that influence for the Go- 
dolphin Fami'y, who, in return, had paid 
the parish rates of Hellestone (about 
1,700/. per annum) from the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth to the year 1804, when, 
in consequence of some disagreement, the 
Duke of Leeds lost the patronage of the 
borough. His successor, Sir Christopher 
Hawkins, then purchased a moiety of the 
interest for 5000 guineas, and subse- 
quently it was well known that a seat was 
sold for that sum. After a short time, 
Sir C. Hawkins having declined, the Duke 
of Leeds was again invited to résume the 
patronage, which he accepted with great 
thankfulness, hoping he should behave 
better in future, and pledging himself by 
an agreement to pay the town rates in re- 
turn for the power of nominating the re- 
presentatives, who were Mr. Hammersley 
the banker, and Mr. Horne the barrister. 
This fact was proved before the Commit- 
tee; aud his Grace derived from the pa- 
tronage a profit of 8001 a-year. The 
systein practised generally in the Cornish 
boroughs, was to distribute the patronage, 
by the leading members of the Corpora- 
tion, in such a manner as to preserve 
their own consequence, and render the 
voters dependent on themselves alone. 
With this view, the personal interposition 
of the patron was studiously excluded 5 
the business being transacted by the 
agents, every favour he grants being so 
conveyed, that the obligation shall be felt 
rather towards the agent, than towards the 
principal or patron, And by whom was 
this system of cunning and corruption ar- 
ranged and conducted? why, chiefly by 
Clergymen. In the case of Penryn, which 
had so justly provoked the indignation of 
that House, it would be remembered that 
the Rev. Mr. Dillon was a_ principal 
agent; in the case of Tregony, a Clergy- 
man was foremost in delinquency; and, 
in the case under consideration, he found 
the Rev. Messrs. Trevanian and Grills 
among the most active in the works at 

: Hellestone, 
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Hellestone. Indeed it was so necessary 
for a patron to possess Church patronage, 
that the Dake of Leeds lost ground consi- 
derabiy in the borough, for his neglect or 
incapacity of procuiing a living for the 
son of a Clergyman: this neglect, notwith+ 
standing an apologetic letter from the 
Duke, promising more attention in future, 
was remembered and resented. It was 
also a common practice at these Cornish 
borough elections, to select low dependent 
persons as overseers of the poor, in order 
to strike off the rates the names of such 
men as were likely to give an independent 
vote. Then, when complaint was made, 
the parties were spurned at, and desired, 
in a towe of defiance, to do their bes’, 
being tauntingly told, that the Overseers 
would be supported by the Corporation, 
and the Corporation by the Patron. This 
had the desired effect, the parties were 
deterred, and after the clection the affair 
was compromised, and the names of the 
disfrauchised voters were again put on the 
rates. The Honourable Gentleman con- 
cluded with moving, that the Attorney 
General be instructed to prosecute the 
Duke of Leeds. 

Messrs. D. Giddy, Tremayne, Brand, 
Bankes, Preston, Asteli, S. Wortley, Bar- 
ham, P. Carew, Canning, and Sir W. 
Lemon, admitted the facts, and likewise 
that there had been a violation of the 
Laws, and of the privileges of the House ; 
but coniended, that there was here no 
corrupt motive proved ; that the Duke had 
acted in conformity to the practice of his 
ancestors, and that it would be too severe 
to order a prosecution, which, if it failed, 
as was probable, would deprive the House 
of the power of disfranchising (he borough, 
or of throwing the right of voting into the 
hundreds, which Mr. Giddy pledged him- 
self to bring in a Bill to do. 

Lord Castlereagh, Messrs. C. Wynne, 
Onslow, Rose, Bathurst, aud Lord A. Ha- 
milton, supported the motion, which was 
finally negatived by 55 to 52. 

The House then went into a Committee 
on the Corn Laws, afler a strenuous op- 
position from Messrs. A. Baring, Aber- 
crombie, and Rose, who protested against 
the measure, as tending to raise the al- 
ready extravagantly high price of bread, 
and make wheaten bread as great a luxury 
to the working people here as those in 
Ireland: the motion for a Committee was 
carried by 57 to 27. 

House or Lorps, June 22. 

Lord Ei/ivtt having moved the commit- 
tal of the General Highway Bull, it was 
opposed by Lords Eldon, Lauderdale, 
Redesdale, Erskine, and others, on account 
of the very objectionable nature of some 
of the provisions, which, they alleged, ren- 
dered it impossible to amend the Bill in 





the course of the present Session: on a 
division, the Bill was thrown out by 19 
to 3. 

The Earls of Liverpool and Bucking- 
hamshire, in reply to the Earl of Lauder- 
dale and Duke of Norfolk, declared that 
the trade in Tea was to be confived ex- 
clusively to the East India Company, and 


~ that no British subject would be allowed 


to trade iu it even circuitously: the cir- 
cuitous trade in other Chinese articles 
might possibly staad on a different footing. 





In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Freemantle called the attention of the 
House to the great disproportion between 
the Barrack Expenditure of Ireland and 
that of England, and declared that his 
only object was to check the extraordinary 
system of expence by subjecting it to the 
examination and controul of Parliament. 
The Home Establishment of the Country 
did not require Barracks for more than 
134,000 men, yet there was Barrack ac- 
commodation in Ireland for 90,000; and 
this notwithstanding there were Barracks 
in England for 170,000 men. He then 
noticed the various items, many of which 
exceeded, by 20,000/. the same charge for 
England; and noticed the great deficit of 
Lord Tyrawley, late Barrack Master, who 
was a Public debtor to the amount of 
1,283,0002 though his Lordship professed 
to owe no more than 45,000/. He re- 
marked, that Gen. Freeman, his Lord. 
ship’s successor, was equally without 
check or controul, and concluded by movy- 
ing an Address to the Prince Regent, to 
order that the Barrack Estimates for Ireland 
should be laid before Parliament, in the 
same manner as those of England. The 
motion was agreed to, 

Lord A. Hamilton moved for the libera- 
tion of Mr. Crogan, currier, of Truro, 
who had been committed to Newgate by 
order of the House, for endeavouring, ac- 
cording to the Report of the Committee, 
to influence the Return of two Members 
of Parliament for the Borough of Tregony. 
In consequence of his confinement, he had 
lost his health, and a business of 400/. a 
year—had, with a large family, been re- 
duced to a state of poverty and distress— 
and in his imprisonment had been treated 
with great hardship, being once compelled to 
sleep in bed with a criminal under sentence 
of death, or upon the floor, not having mo- 
ney wherewith to pay Newman, the keeper, 
for a bed *. He could make no submission 
to the House, for he maintained that he 





* A Report of a Committee appointed 
to inquire into the treatment of Thomas 
Crogan was presented on the 28th: it 
stated that the prison of Newgate was 
extremely full; but that he had not been 
treated severely or improperly, 
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was innocent—that his accusers were per- 
jured, and he had accordingly preferred 
ills of indictment against two of them, 
which had been found. He should move, 
therefore, that Thomas Crogan be called to 
the Bar of the House, and be discharged. 

After some discussion, the motion was 
carried by 77 to 59. 

The House then went into a Committee 
on the East India Resolutions, when the 
one granting the admission of Missionaries 
to propagate Christianity in India, under 
limits and regulations, was carried by 89 
to 36. 








June 27. 

Thomas Crogan was this day brought 
to the Bar, and after a suitable speech 
from the Speaker, was told that he would 
be discharged on paying his fees, 

In a Committee on the Irish National 
Debt Act, a Resolution was agreed to, 
for applying an annual sum equal to a 
one-hundredth part of the outstanding 
debt, towards its liquidation. 

The Resolution for the Subsidy to Swe- 
den was agreed to; after Mr. Bankes had 
urged some objections, which were re- 
plied to by Lord Castlereagh. 

In a Committee of Supply, Mr. Ward 
proposed the Ordnance Estimates, which, 
he said, exceeded those of last year by 

*150,000/. ; the new expences were 350,000/. 

He concluded by moving for a sum of 
749,5S99/. A discussion ensued, when the 
following items were objected to: 90,000Z, 
for the purchase of land between the lines 
and the fort at Portsmouth, which bad 
been enclosed, and was to be built on: 
by erecting a fort on the hilly ground, 
the defence of the place would be secured 
against an enemy; 11,000. for 147 acres 
at Woolwich; 10,0002. at Waltham Ab- 
bey s and 5,0002. ai the manufactories of 
smal arms; and 50,0002 in establishing 
powder magazines on ithe Medway. 


that, without introducing a military con- 
scription in this Country, it would be in 
vaiu to think of maintaining the struggle 
with success against France. 

Mr. Bankes and Gen. Ferguson ex- 
pressed thei astonishment that any per- 
son could think that a military conscrip- 
tion was reconcileable with a free Couisti- 
tution. 

The Resolutions were agreed to. 

After some observations from Messrs. 
Baring an! Western, who recommended 
a more eyual distribution of the Church 
property, the sum of 100 000Z, was granted 
in ait of Queen Anne’s Bounty for the 
benefit of the poorer Clergy. 





House or Lorps, June 25. 
A Bill, empowering Courts of Law and 
Equity to take affidavits by means of 
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Commissioners in all parts of the United 
Kingdom; and another providing that the 
property vested in the Accountant General 
in the Court of Chancery, should, on his 
death or removal, become vested in his 
successors in office ; were read the first 
time. 

In the Commons, the same day, Sir 
H. Parnell, in fixing the Committee on 
the Corn Laws, said he intended to pro- 
pore that, when Corn should fall in 
this Country to 80s. per quarter, then a 
duty of 11s. per quarter should be laid on 
the importation of foreign Corn. The pre- 
sent price of Corn was 118s. per quarter, 
so that it must fall 38s, before this regula- 
tion could affect its importation. 

A Bill, throwing open to the Hundreds 
the right of voting for Members at Hel- 
lestone, was read the first and second time. 

Mr. Creevey said, that, conceiving the 
late proceedings against him at Lancaster 
Assizes, for a Libel against Mr. Fitzpa- 
trick, Inspector of Taxes at Liverpool, 
was, with the senience of the Court of 
King’s Bench, a violation of the privileges 
of that House, he should move that the 
judicial proceedings be laid upon the 
Table, and should hereafter follow up this 
step by moving for the production of the 
records of the Court of King’s Bench. 

Mr. C. Wynne said, that the privilege 
of Parliament implied thai every Member 
should have full and uncentrouled liberty 
of speech within those walls ; but it could 
not extend to any thing said or published 
beyond them, without giving to every 
Member of the House of Commons a right 
to libel whom he pleased, under the pre- 
tence of discharging his parliamentary 
duty. 

Lords A. Hamilion and Castlereagh, Mr. 
Whitbread, and the Altorney General, op- 
posed the motion; which, on the sugges- 
tion of Lord Castlereagh, was passed over 
by the House proceeding to the other Or- 
ders of the Day. 

A Resolution was agreed to for raising 
one million by Exchequer Bills, 


———_ 


House or Lorps, June 29. 

The Earl of Liverpool, in moving for a 
Vote of Credit of Five Millions, said that 
its amount would be justified by the pre- 
seu tstate of affairs; for, whether their 
Lordships looked to the events that might 
occur in the Peninsula or in Germany, it 
was evident that the most important ef- 
fects might depend on the Government of 
this Country having it in its power to 
interfere efficiently during the recess of 
Parliament. 

Lord Holland said, that the opportunity 
of concluding a general peace had been 
lost through the neglect of Ministers. At 
the close of the last campaign, the situa- 
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tion of the Emperor of France was such 
as excited hopes that he would not have 
it in his power to threaten the independ- 
ence and security of other Powers. No 
one overture towards pacification had, 
however, proceeded from Ministers ; and 
the consequence was, that he had been 
able to call forth all the resources of 
France by impressing upon the people 
that their national safety was endangered. 
He should move, as an Amendment, that 
their Lordships were anxious to concur in 
every measure for the safety of the Coun- 
try, in full confidence that the Prince Re- 
gent would offer such terms of peace, as 
would prove the moderation of his views, 
and tend to restore the blessings of repose 
to this Country and the rest of Europe. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
Buonaparte, after bis flight from Moscow 
and return to Paris, had declared in the 
Moniteur that he would not treat unless 
Spain was secured to his brother, which 
was inconsistent with the honour and in- 
terests of this Country to agree to, 

Lord Holland said that this declaration 
of Buonaparte’s arose from a wish to deter 
the Allies from transmitting overtures, 
which by their moderation would, if re- 
jected, have placed him clearly in the 
wrong, in the eyes of his own people. 

The Earl of Lauderdale concurred in 
this opinion. 

The Amendment was negatived without 
a division, and the original Question was 
carried, 

Io the Commons, the same day, Messrs, 
Croker, Peele, and Marryatt, opposed the 
third reading of the Publicans’ Pewter 
Pots Bill, whici. on a division, was thrown 
out by 55 to 32. 

The Report on the Bakers’ Bill, which 
states that the Bakers in the Metropolis 
have had no increase of their profits for 
fifiy years, and recommending further re- 
muneration aud regulation, was received, 
and the Bill read a second time. 

My. Alderman Alfkins, after an intro- 
ductory speech, moved for the repeal of 
the Act of the 434 ef his Majesty, his ob- 
ject being to prevent the importation of 
Coiton from the United States. After a 
Short discussion, the motion being op- 
posed by Mr. Vansittart and Mr. Stephen, 
it was negatived by 65 to 6]. 

Mr Wynne said, that new Societies, 
calling themselves Orange Clubs, had 
lately been tormed in this Country for 
Purposes unauthorised by Law. and pro- 
muigaied «heir rules and regulations, had 
bound themselves by oaths of secrecy and 
fideiny, and knew one another by secret 
sicus, The existence of such Societies in 
this Country was, as he conceived, di 
rectly iu opposition to a specific Act of 
Parliament which was passed in the year 
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1799, for the very purpose of putting 
down societies meeting for political pur- 
poses, and bound to each other by oaths 
and tests. The only meetings excepted 
from the operation of this Act were the 
Freemasons’ Lodges. Orange Societies 
were originally instituted in Ireland in 
times of great tumult and actual rebel- 
lion: he knew not whether they had ever 
been productive of benefit, but he was 
certain that they had outlived the period 
of usefulness, and prevented the restora- 
tion of that country to peace. He blamed 
the attempt to introduce them into this 
country as injudicious and ill-timed. If 
they were permitted to exist, other socie- 
ties would be formed ou contrary princi- 
ples, and the peace of the country would 
be threatened, from calling forth every de- 
scription of party fury. Great pains had 
been taken to distribute among the Mem- 
bers a pamphlet containing rules and regu- 
lations of the Orange Ledges; and it ap- 
peared that another pamphlet of the same 
nature, from the same publisher, was to be 
sold se low as sixpence for the purpose of 
the most general circulation. In this pam- 
phlet the oath was stated as follows: “I, 
A. B. do solemnly swear to defend his Ma- 
jesty King George III. his heirs and suc- 
cessors, so long as he or they shall support 
the Protestant ascendancy, the constitution, 
and the laws.’ Suppose the Sovereiga 
should think proper to sanction an act for 
the relief of the Catholicks, this might ap- 
pear to many Orangemen as contrary to 
the Protestant ascendancy, and therefore 
as absolving them from their allegiance. 
The most dangerous part of this system, 
however, appeared to him to be, that 
Orange Lodges were introduced even into 
regimenis; that there (in defiance of all 
discipline) the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and privates, met together on a 
footing of equality in the Orange Lodge. 
If this was the case in Ireland, be must say 
he considered this system highly improper 
to introduce into the army of this country. 
According to the rules which had been 
priuted, it would appear that there was to 
be a general fund, out of which the law 
expences of Orangemen would be de- 
frayed. As to the existence of these so- 
cieties, he could have no doubt, after the 
notice which had been taken of them in 
the sewspapers most under the influence 
of Governmen', and,after the pamphlet 
published by Mr. Stockdale. High names 
had publicly been mentioned as at the 
head of this institution, and no contradic- 
tion had appeared. The proposed grand 
Orange Lodge, with its affiliated societies, 
would, as he conceived, be most danger- 
ous to the public peace, and were in direct 
contravention of the existing law. He 
conc!uded by moving ‘‘ That a Committee 
be appointed to inquire into the mer 
o 
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ef certain illegal Societies under the deno- 
mination of Orangemen.” 

Mr. B. Bathurst concurred entirely with 
the Hon. Mover in opinion as to the iile- 
gality of ‘hese sucieties, and their mitigated 
and limited allegiance; but as many of 
the members of the Lodges knew not that 
they were acting unlawfully, the general 
sense of that House, he thought, would 
render unnecessary the appointment of a 
Committee. 

Messrs. Wortley and Peel spoke to the 
same effect. 

Mr. M‘Naughion defended the institu- 
tion of Orange Lodges in Ireland as neces- 
sary to protect the loyal against traiiors 
and Catholicks. He was himself anOrange- 
man. 

Mr. Whitbread warmly supported the 
motion. : 

Mr. Canning said that he had no doubt 
the Act of 1799 was sufficient to punish 
the members of these societies, whose ob- 
ject was to overturn the Constitution, by 
representing 'he Legislature as having ab- 
dicated their trust, and themselves as 
being worthy to succeed them. If it were 
not fur the contempt they excited, their 
proceedings would call for not only inqui- 
sitorial but vindictive proceedings. He 
felt obliged to the Hon. Mover for bringing 
forward the su!:ject. 

Lord Castlereagh was obliged for the 
tempera'e manner in which the question 
was discussed ; the societies were certainly 
illegal, though it was but justice to the in- 
dividuals who belonged to the association 
to say that they were not disaffected to 
the Siate. In Ireland these societies had 
survived the danger. He felt it was unne- 
cessary to press the subject farther, and 
he trusted that the feelings of the country 
would re-echo the sentiments of Parlia- 
ment, and repress these bodies without 
the assistance of coercion—for he was con- 
vinced the good sense of the people would 
prefer the empire of the law to the domi- 
nation of clubs and associations. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

Five millions were voted in a Committee 
ef Supply as a Vote of Credit. 





House or Lorns, June 30. 

On Lord Borizgdon proposing the second 
reading of the Vaccination Bill, and re- 
marking that he should move the omission 
of the clauses for making reports to the 
Clergy, and for the exposition of red flags ; 

Lord Elden recommended that the Biil 
should be withdrawn, and a new one intro- 
duced, declaring at the same time that the 
exposure of infected persons was now lia- 
ble to the same punishment as the Bill in- 
flicted. He thought the Bill unnecessary. 

Lord El/enborough concurred in this opi- 
nion, saying that it was an indictable of- 
fence, and liable to a severe punishment. 
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He did not think so highly of the Vaccine 

system as many noble Lords: it had its 

benefits, undoubtedly, but it had also its 

attendant evils. He should oppose theBill. 
Lord Boringdon withdrew the Bull. 





In the Commons, the same day, Sir F. 
Burdett presented a Petition from the tewn 
of Nottiaghom in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform; which being objecied to by the 
Speaker on account of its being priated, 
was pressed tu a division by the Hon. Ba- 
ronet, who did not conceive the objection 
valid, when it was thrown out by 75 to 11. 

On Lord Castlereagh moving that a Vote 
of Credit be placed at the disposal of the 
Prince Regent during the Recess, Mr. 
Whitbread complained of the greatness of 
the sum. He cbserved that when, last 
winter, the overthrow of Buonaparte’s army 
was so complete that no-human being 
could have calculated on it—no human 
means could have effected it, he had for- 
borve to press his motion for peace, being 
unwilling to fetter Ministers in any dis- 
cussions they might engage. The Belli- 
gerents, however, instead of pursuing the 
plan be expected, had advanced, in the 
vain hope that, as Buonaparte had expe- 
rienced an overthrow, he had lost his do- 
minions, and would not be able to make 
another great effort to restore him to his 
former greatness. Here was another op- 
portunity of negociating lost. When after 
two bloody battles they were forced to re- 
cross the Elbe, and retire as far as the 
Oder, he had intended to call the attention 
of the House to the subject of Peace, when 
intelligence arrived of the Armistice. It 
was almost impossible to doubt of this 
country gaining some advantages for what 
had taken place, until it was found how 
inextricably she had been involved by the 
treaty with Sweden. It was now evident 
that no time was thought fit to treat with 
Buonaparte. Wheu the French arms were 
victorious, then it¢vas thought by Govern- 
ment it would not become us to offer to 
negociate ; and when they met with defeat, 
and the power of France was reduced, 
then, elated with success, the allies became 
mad, and nothing else was talked of than 
the overthrow of Buonaparte, and the re- 
establishment of the Bourbon family on 
the throne, In the mode which the allies 
conducted the war, he could see nothing 
so contra-distinguished from the system of 
France as to evince more anxiety for the 
real good of mankind, or the restoration 
of the equilibrium of Europe. Alexander 
the Liberator had complained of the am- 
bition and injustice of France, and he had 
himself robbed Sweden, his ally, of Fin- 
land. He complained of the invasion of 
Russia, and he had agreed to assist Swe- 
den in invading Denmark, and robbing her 
of Norway, when both were at peace with 
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that power. He concluded with moving 
an amendment, recommending regocia- 
tions for peace. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that Buonaparte 
declared after his return from Russia, that 
he would treat for peace only on a basis 
previously declared to be inadmissible by 
England. He acknowledged the candour 
of the Hon. Gentleman in deferring his 
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motions; and said that Ministers would 
negociate when the French Ruler should 
appear disposed to conclude such a peace 
as would be consistent with our interests, 
our bonour, and our engagements; and 
such an one as would be likely to be per- 
manent and secure. 
The Resolution was agreed to. 





INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Foreign-office, May 25.—A dispatch, of 
which the following is a copy, has been 
received from General Viscount Cathcart, 
K. T. his Majesty’s Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Russia. 

Dresden, May 6. 

My Lord,—My last dispatches informed 
your Lordship of the arrival of the Ruler 
of France, and of the concentration of his 
forces near Erfurth and towards the Saale, 
as also of that of the Allies upon the El- 
ster. I have now the bonour of inclosing 
herewith the official statements which have 
been published by the Russian and Prus- 
sian Governments, of the general action 
which took place on the 2d inst. between 
the two armies; and after which the Allies 
remained in possession of the field of bat- 
tle, and of the positions from which in 
the course uf the day they had dislodged 
the Enemy. 

The last division of General Tormasoft’s 
corps having crossed the Elbe on the 28ih 
ult. the whole of it moved forward by 
forced marches to the Elster. His Impe- 
rial Majesty and the King of Prussia ar- 
rived at Borna on the morning of the Ist 
instant with the reserve, and the several 
parts of the army were on the same day 
collected in the vicinage of that place.— 
Marshal Prince Koutousoff Smolensky was 
left ill ou the march at Buntzlaa, where he 
died; but his death was not published. 
Count Wittgenstein, at that time at Zwen- 
kau, was appointed to command the army. 
He had on that day reconnoitred the Ene- 
my, and ascertained his position ; and the 
same evening a disposition was made for 
a general attack, to take place on the 
following morning at day-break. During 
the preceding week, the advance of the 
Enemy’s main army towards Naunburg, 
and the approach of Beauharnois from 
Quedlinburg, had been indicated by seve- 
ral skirmishes and partial affairs, particu- 
larly at and near Halle and Merseburg, 
where the Prussians behaved with great 
gallantry. On the evening of the Ist, the 
enemy appeared to have great masses of 
his force betweeu"Lutzen and Weissenfels, 
and after dusk a strong column was seen 
moving in the direction of Leipsig, to 
which place there was clear evidence 


that he intended to move. The advance 
corps of Count Wittgenstein’s army hav- 
ing been engaged on the same evening, 
to the East and North of Lutzen, the ca- 
valry of it remained there to amuse the 
Enemy in the morning, but with orders 
to retire gradually. Meanwhile the 
several columns of the army were or- 
dered to cross the Elster at Pegau, and 
bear down, and te follow the course of 
a rivulet, which, rising near the Elster, 
runs in a North-West direction to the 
Saale; by which movement, which the 
ground favoured, it was inteuded to turn 
the Enemy’s right between Weissenfels 
an.) Lutzen, while his attention was di- 
rected to his left, between the latter place 
and Leipsig. As soon as their Majesties 
saw the troops placed according to the 
disposition, the whole was put in motion 
towards the Enemy. The country is un- 
covered and open, the soil dry and light, 
but with very considerable variety of hill 
and valley, and much intersected by hol- 
low ways and mill-streams, the former not 
discernible till closely approached, The 
Evemy, placed behind a long ridge, and 
in a string of villages, of which Gorschen 
is the principal, with a hollow way in 
front, and a stream sufficient to float tim. 
ber on the left, waited the near approach 
of the Allies. He had an immense quan- 
tity of ordnance, of 12 pounders, and 
larger natures, distributed thoughout the 
line, and in the villages: the batteries in 
the open country were supported by 
masses of infantry iu solid squares.—The 
plan of operation determined upon, on 
view of the Enemy, was to attack the vil- 
lage of Gros Gurschen with artillery and 
infaotry, and in the mean while to pierce 
the line to the Enemy’s right of the vil- 
lages, with a strong column of cavalry, in 
order to cut off the troops in the villages 
from support. The remainder of the Ene- 
my’s line was to be engaged, according to 
circumstances, by the corps opposed to it. 
The cavalry of the Prussian reserve, to 
whose Jot this attack fell, presented them- 
selves and supported their movements with 
great gallantry; but the showers of grape- 
shot and musketry to which they were ex- 
posed on reaching the hollow way, made 
it impracticable for them to ma | 
a 
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and the Enemy appearing determined to 
maintain the villages at any expence, the 
affair assumed the most expensive charac- 
ter of attack and deience, of a post repeat- 
edly taken, lost, and retaken. The cavalry 
made several attemp’s to break the Ene- 
my’s line, and behaved with the most ex- 
emplary coolness and regutasi/y under a 
very heavy fire; in some of these attacks 
they succeeded in breaking intothe squares, 
and cutting down the infantry.— Late in 
the evening, Buonaparte, having called in 
the treops from Leipsig, and collected all 
his reserves, made an attack from his left 
on the right of the Allies, supported by 
the fire of several batteries advancing. 
The vivacity of this movement made it 
expedient to change the front of the near- 
est brigades on the right, and as the whole 
cavalry from the left was ordered to the 
right to turn this attack, and to charge it, 
I was not without hopes of witnes-ing the 
destruction of Buonaparte and all his 
army : but before the cavalry could arrive, 
it became so dark that nothing could be 
distinguished but the flashes of the guns. 
The Allies remained in possession of the 
disputed villages, and of the line on which 
the Enemy had stood.—Orders were given 
to renew the attack in the morning, but 
the Enemy did not wait for it, and it was 
judged expedient, with reference to the 
genera! posture of the cavalry, not to pur- 
sue, The wounded have all been removed 
across the Elbe, while the cannon and pri- 
soners taken, and the ground wrested from 
the Enemy in the action, are incontestable 
proofs of the success of the Allies. Both 
Sovereigns were in the field the whole day. 
The King was chiefly near the village 
where his troops were engaged. The Em- 
peror was repeatedly in every part of the 
field, where he was received with the most 
animating cheers by every corps he ap- 
proached, ‘The fire, to which his person 
was not unfrequently exposed, and the 
casualties which took place near him, did 
not appear in the least to disturb his 
attention from the objects to which it was 
directed, and which he followed without 
any ostentation. General Witigenstein, 
with the army, is between the Elbe and the 
Elster, with the command of several 
bridges over the former. The Russian 
troops of all arms fully realised the ex- 
pectatious I had formed of their bravery 
and steadiness, and the emulation and 
spirit of patriotism which pervades the 
Prussian army, merits the highest enco- 
mium.—I have the honour to be, &c. 
Carucart. 
The Lord Viscount Castlereagh, &ec. 





Official Intelligence from the combined Ar- 
mies, from the Field of Battle, the 21st of 
April (May 3), 1813. 

The Emperor Napoleon had quitted 


Mayence on the 12th (24th) of April.  Be- 
ing arrived at his army, every thing an- 
nuunced that he meant immediately to act 
on the offensive: in consequence the com- 
bined Russian and Prussian armies had 
been united between Leipsic and Alten. 
burg, a central position, and very advan- 
tageous in all possible cases. Meanwhile 
the General-in-chief, Count de Wittgen- 
stein, had soon convinced himself by good 
and spirited recounoissances, that the 
Enemy, after having concentrated him- 
self, was debouching with the whole of his 
forces by Merseburg and Weissenfels, 
whilst at the same time he sent a consi- 
derable eorps on Leipsic, which appeared 
to be the principal view of his operations. 
Count Wittgenstein immediately decided 
on taking advantage of the moment when 
it would be out of the power of this de- 
tached corps to co-operate with the main 
body of the French army, and to attack 
this immediately with his whole force. For 
this purpose, it was necessary to conceal 
his movements, and during the night, be- 
tween the 19th and 20th, (1 to 2d) he drew 
to himself the corps under the orders of 
the General of cavalry Tormazoff. By 
this junction he found himself enabled to 
throw himself en masse on the Enemy at a 
place where the latter might suppose he 
had only to deal with a detachment, whose 
aim was to give him disturbance on his 
flanks, The action commenced. Generals 
Blucher and York entered into it with an 
ardour and energy which was in a lively 
manner participated by the troops. The 
operations took place between the Elster 
and the Luppe. The village of Gros-Gors- 
chen was the key and centre of the French 
position. The battle commenced by the 
attack of this village. The Enemy was 
sensible ef the whole importance of this 
point, and wished to maintain himself in 
it. It was carried by the right wing of the 
corps under General Bilucher’s orders; 
and at the same time his left wing pushed 
in front, aud soon charged on the village 
of Klein-Gorschen. From this time all 
the corps came successively into action, 
which soon became genera}. The village 
of Gros-Gorschen was disputed with unexe 
ampled obstinacy. Six times it was taken 
and retaken with the bayonet; but the 
valour of the Russians and Prussians ob- 
tained the superiority, and this village, as 
well as those of Klein-Gorschern and Rham, 
remained m the hands of the combined 
armies. ‘The Enemy’s centre was broken, 
and he was driven off the field of batile. 
te, nevertheless, brought forward fresh 

columns, which being come from Leipsic, 
were destined te support the left flank of 
the Fnemy. Some corps drawn from the 
reserve, and placed under the orders of 
Lieut.-general Kanovnitzen, were opposed 
tothem. Here, towards evening, a com- 
bat 
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. bat commenced, which was likewise ex- 
ceedingly obstinate, but the Enemy was 
also completely repulsed at this point. 
Every thing was disposed for renewing the 
attack at sun-rise, and orders had been 
sent to General Miloradowitsch, who with 
his whole corps was posted at Zeitz, to 
join the main army, and to be there at 
break of day; the presence of an entire 
fresh corps, with 100 pieces of artillery, 
Jeaving no doubt as to the issue of the 
day. But towards morning the Enemy 
appeared to be moving towards Leipsic, 
always falling towards his rear-guard. 
This mode of refusing the challenge made 
for engaging, gave room to believe, that 
he would endeavour to manceuvre, either 
to move towards the Elba, or on the com- 
munications of the combined armies.— 
Under this supposition, it became neces- 
sary to oppose manceuvre against ma- 
neeuvre, and by occupying a commanding 
front between Colditz and Rothlitz, we im- 
mediately became possessed of every be- 
nefit of this kind, without for such pur- 
pose quitting too far the points for making 
an offensive attack. On this memorable 
day, the Prussian army fought in a man- 
ner to fix the admiration of its allies. The 
King’s Guards covered themselves with 
glory. Russians aud Prussians rivalled 
each other in valour and zeal, under the 
eyes of the two Sovereigns, who did not 
for a moment quit the field of battle.. The 
Euemy has lost 16 cannon, and we have 
taken 1,400 prisoners: not a single trophy 
has been conquered from the allied army ; 
its loss in killed and wounded may amount 
to 8,000 men; that of the French army is 
estimated at 12 or 15,000. Among the 
wounded are, the General of cavalry, Blu- 
cher, and - Lieut.-generals Kanovnitzin 
and Scharnhost ; their wounds are not 
dangerous. The Enemy, having but few 
cavalry, endeavoured to get and keep pos- 
session of the villages, the ground of 
which was rugged and broken; conse- 
quently the day of the 20th of April (May 
2) was a continual combat between the 
infantry. An uninterrupted shower of 
valls, bullets, grape-shet, and grenades, 
was kept up om the part of the Prench 
during an gction of ten hours. 

- (Here follows another account of the batile; 
but the principal circumstances having been 
detailed in the preceding statements, and ina 
former page, it is unnecessary to give it place.} 

Admiralty-effice, May 25.—A letter from 
Sir John Berlase Warren, dated on board 
the San Domingo, off Annapolis, Chesa- 
peake, April 20, 1813, states that, im pro- 
ceeding up the Bay, five sail of armed 
vessels were discovered off the River Rap- 
pahannock: he immediately ordered the 
Maidstone and Statira, with the Fantome 
aad Mohawk brigs, and Highfiyer tender, 

Gent. Mac. August, 1813. 
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to pursue them into the river: however, 
it falling little wind, the signal for the boats 


of the squad:ou, manned and armed, was. 
repeated, and they were all sent in ander: 


the direction of Lieut. Puckinghorne, of 
the San Domingo, and after a must gallant 
attack from the officers, seamen, and ma- 
tines in the boats, and a deiérmined resist- 
ance from the Enemy’s vessels, who were\ 
prepared to receive them, the whole were 
carried, with the loss of 2 killed and 11 
wounded on our side. Admiral Warren 
mentions that Lieut. Brand, having for- 
merly lost an arm, and being so unfortu- 
nate as to lose his remaining one, as a 
volunteer upon this occasion, he trusts 
their Lordships will confer a mark of re- 
ward for the misfortune of.a most cou- 
rageous, zealous young man. 

Lieut. Pauckinghorne, in his letter to 
Admiral Warren, gives the following addi- 
tional particulars: ‘1 have to inform you 
that, after rowing fifteen miles, I found 
they were four armed schooners drawn up 
in a line a-head, apparently determined to 
give us a warm reception: notwithstand- 
ing their formidable appearance, and the 
advantage they would necessarily derive 
from mutua! support, I determined to at- 
tack them, the issue of which is such as 
might have Deen expected from the brave 
men you did me the honour to command, 
and is as follows, viz. Arab, of 7 guns and 
45 men, run on shore and boarded by twe 
boats of the Marlborough, under Lieuts. 
Urmston and Scott; Lynx, of 6 guns and 
40 men, hauled her colours down on my 
going alongside in the San Domingo’s pin- 
nace; Racer, of 6 guns and 36 men, 
boarded and carried, after a sharp resist- 
ance, by the San Domingo’s pinnace; 
Dolphin, of 12 guns and 98 men. The 
guns of the Racer were turned upon ber, 
and then gallantly boarded by Lieut. Bi- 
Shop in the Statira’s large cutter, and 
Lieut. Liddon in the Maidstone’s launch.” 


A letter from Capt. Lumley, of the Nar. 
cissus, to Sir J, B. Warren, dated off Cape 
Henry, March 30,: states the capture of 
the Revenge American privateer brig, be- 
longing te Norfolk, of 212 tons and 89 
men, pierced for 18 guns, but had only 
12 mounted. , 

A letter from the Hon. Capt. Percy, of 
the Hotspur, te Admiral Lord Keith, dated 
at sea, May 15, states the capture of 
the French ship letter of marque, L’Impe- 
ratrice Reine. 

Admiralty-office, May 29.— A letter from 
Admiral Lord Keith, dated Hameaze, May 
25, states that the Alphea schooner, from 
the North coast of Spain, had brought an 
account of the capture of Castro by the 
Enemy on the 11th instant. {he particu. 
lars are detailed in the foilowing letter 
from Captain Bloye, of his Majesty’s sip 

Lyra, 
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Lyra, to Capt. Sir G. Collier, of the Sur- 
veillante, which bis Lordship encloses. 
His Lordship adds, that Lieut. M‘Donald, 
of the Alphea, had informed him, that he 
had learnt that the Enemy had lost at 

least 2,500 men in the different attacks : 
His Majesty’s sloop Lyra, 

off Bermeo, May 13. 
Sir,—In my letter of the 4th inst. I in- 
formed you of my arrival eff Castro, in 
company with his Majesty’s sloops Roy- 
alist and Sparrow, and that the Enemy, 
having been twice repulsed before the 
walls of Castro, had again invested it since 
the 25th of April, with increased forces, 
and of the measures taken by the squa- 
dron to assist in its defence: I have now 
the honour te communicate to you our 
subsequent operations. On the 5th and 
6th no material movement took place. 
The Enemy were in such numbers in the 
surrounding villages, that the garrison did 
not make another sortie after the 4th. We 
perceived them making fascines in the 
woods. On the 7th we discovered that 
they were throwing up a battery to the 
Westward of the town. A 24-pounder 
was landed with great difficulty from the 
Sparrow on a small island within point- 
blank shot of it, and a battery erected, 
which by great exertion was nearly ready 
for its reception on the following morning, 
at which time the Enemy commenced their 
fire from two 12-pounders against it, which 
was briskly returned by the castle, and 
about three in the afternoon by our 24- 
pounder, and with such effect, that one of 
their embrasures was rendered perfectly 
untenable before night. The Enemy were 
discovered also constructing a large bat- 
tery to the South-West of the town, within 
one hundred yards of the wall, under cover 
of a large house, and against which the 
guns of the castle could not be brought to 
bear. A long brass 12 - pounder was 
mounted on the castle, by the assistance 
of our people, but it unfortunately burst, 
after having been fired a few times, The 
whoie of the 9th a heavy fire was kept 
up on both sides, and every exertion made 
to strengthen the defences. The most de- 
termined spirit ef resistance animated the 
Governor, Don P, P. Alvarez, and every 
officer and soldier under his command ; 
and the Enemy had received signal proofs 
of their perseverance and courage in the 
two preceding attacks. We could see 
troops approaching in every direction, 
and we received intelligence that besides 
the artillery they had received from San- 
tona before our arrival, they had also 
several guns embarked at Portugalette. [ 
therefore took every precaution to prevent 
their conveyance by sea, by sending at 
one time the Sparrow off that port, and at 
another the Royalist, and keeping a strict 
guard of beats by night,—On the 10th the 


Enemy commenced throwing shells, from 
a battery they had constructed to the 
South-east of the town, with great effect ; 
they were also busily employed in erecting 
two other batteries, one to the Southward 
of the town, and the other to flank our 
works on the island, They also sent # 
strong body of men behind the rocks to 
annoy our people with musketry; but 
they were soon dislodged by the fire of a 
4-pounder on the island and two cempa- 
nies of Spanish troops. A battery for 
another 24-pounder was begun by Capt. 
Taylor, on the island, flanking the Ene- 
my’s principal battery, and the gua 
mounted and ready for firing at day-light 
on the 11th. The Enemy at the same 
moment opened a very heavy fire from 
their South-west battery, with such effect, 
that, notwithstanding the brisk manner in 
which it was returned from our 1$-pounder 
carronade mounted on the castle, the 
troops on the walls, and our battery on 
the island, they had made a breach large 
enough to admit 20 men abreast before 
nooa. The Enemy were now advancing 
towards the town in immense numbers; 
and as our position in the island was not 
tenable in the event of their storming, I 
directed Capt. Taylor, of the Sparrow, who 
had undertaken the management of it, te 
re-embark the guns and men, and made 
the necessary arrangements with the Go- 
vernor to embark the garrison, after hav- 
ing destroyed the guns and blown up the 
castle. The Enemy, having destroyed the 
walls, turaed their guns on the town and 
castle, throwing shells incessantly at the 
bridge connecting the castle with the land- 
ing-place, endeavouring to cut off the re- 
treat of the garrison. About 9 p.m. at 
least three thousand men rushed at once 
into the town from every quarter, not only 
by the breaches, but also by scaling. 
They were most gallantly resisted by the 
garrison, who disputed the town, house by 
house, until they were overwhelmed by 
numbers, and obliged to retreat to the 
castle ; the ships’ boats and launches were 
in readiness to receive them, and they 
were embarked by companies, under a 
tremendous fire of musketry, and distri- 
buted to the three brigs and Alphea 
schooner, except two companies, which 
remained to defend the castle uutil the 
guns, &e, were destroyed. The Enemy 
advanced to the castle, but were success- 
fully resisted until every gun was thrown 
into the sea; but they unfortunately 
gained the inner wall before the train for 
blowing up the castle was set on fire, in 
consequence of which that part of my 
wishes was frustrated ; I have, however, the 
pleasure to say, that every soldier was 


brought off, and many of the isbabitants.. 
The town was set on fire in many places, _ 


and must J think have been entirely de- 
stroyed, 
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stroyed. As soon as every thing was em- 
barked, the squadron weighed and pro- 
ceeded to Bermeo, where the troops were 
landed yesterday morning.—I have the 
highest gratification in having to mention 
the cheerful, yet fatiguing exertions of every 
officer and man employed. Captains 
Bremen and Taylor contributed by their 
advice and assistance every thing possible 
for the defence of the place, aud for the 
safety of the garrison; indeed one univer- 
sal feeling of the warmest admiration 
seemed to animate every one in saving so 
many brave men’s lives. It must readily 
occur to you, in the execution of such ser- 
vices as I have now detailed, the most ar- 
duous exertions of every one, in so small 
a force, must have been necessary.—Nor 
must I omit my own tribute of applause 
at the manner in which Governor Don P.P, 
Alvarez, and every officer and man in the 
garrison, employed every means in their 
power to defend the place, so long as the 
slightest hope remained ef saving it.— 
Every thing I suggested was agreed to 
with the greatest promptitude, and every 
exertion made to second my wishes. The 
garrison consisted originally of twelve hun- 
dred men, and I am happy to say their 
loss has been much less than I expected, 
consisting of about fifty killed, and as 
many wounded, I have great pleasure in 
informing you our loss bas been trifling 
to what might have been expected, con- 
sisting of ten wounded; four in the 
Royalist, and six in the Sparrow. Lieut, 
Kentish, of the Royalist, was slightly 
wounded in the leg, and Mr. Sutton, mid- 
shipman, received a musket ball in the leg 
while embarking the garrison, which ren- 
dered amputation ary ; Capt. Bre- 
men speaks of his general conduct in the 
highest terms, and I was an eye-wiluess of 
his intrepidity in saving the garrison, 
amidst a shower of musket balls.—From 
the intelligence received, I have every 
reason to believe there were not less than 
thirteen thousand men before Castro: the 
Enemy collected his troops from every 
post in the province, and seemed deter- 
mined to take it, Jet it cost what it would. 
No terms were ever offered; but as soon 
as the breach was sufficiently large, they 
marched to the assault, putting every one 
to the bayonet without distinction: 1 can- 
not, of course, form any estimate of their 
loss, but from the fire kept up by the bat- 
teries, and by the troops before they re- 
treated, { am persuaded it must have been 
very great.—One hundred and forty French 
prisoners are just arrived at Bermeo, taken 
by Don Gaspar: I have directed the Roy- 
alist and Sparrow to convey them to Co- 
runna with a company of artillery, part 
of the late garrison of Castro, and shall 
remain with his Majesty’s sloop under my 
command off Castre, to impede the Ene- 
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my’s communication by sea, and prevent 
any merchant vessels from falling into 
their hands, until I receive your further 
orders. 1 have the honour to be, &c. 
Rosert Broygz, Commander, 


In a letter addressed by Capt. Bloye te 
Lord Keith, dated May 15, and transmit- 
ting a duplicate of the above letter to 
Captain Sir G. Collier, he acquaints his 
Lordship, that in various reports he had 
received, he was informed that the loss of 
the Enemy was so great, “‘ that the con- 
quest of Castro, instead of being celebrated 
as a victory, as was usual on other occa- 
sions of any advantage, created an univer- 
sal gloom among the French,” 

A letter from Capt. Seymour, of his 
Majesty’s ship Leonidas, states the cap- 
ture of the American schoouer privateer 
Paul Jones, of 16 guus and 85 men, out 
two months from New York, and had 
made three prizes. 

This Gazette also contains a list of seven 
American vessels captured and destroyed 
by his Majesty’s ship Holus, Lord J, 
Townshend, commander, between the 18th 
of January, and March 1813. 

A second list of ten American vessels 
captured and destroyed by the boats of 
the squadron under the command of Lieut, 
Puckinghorne, of the San Domingo, de- 
tached in chace by signal April 3. 

A third list of ten American vessels, 
captured and destroyed by the squadroa 
under Rear-admiral Cockburn, on the 17th 
of April 1813. 


Foreign-office, June 1.—A Dispatch, of 
which the following is a copy, has been re- 
ceived from Major-gen, the Hon. Sir Chas, 
Ww. Stewart, K. B. his Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Court of Prussia, dated 

Head-quarters, Wurzen, May 15, . 

My Lord,—The allied army passed the 
Elbe on the 8th inst. The head-quarters 
of the Emperor were established at Bishofs- 
werder: Gen, Wittgenstein, with the main 
body of the army, marching on the great 
roads leading towards Bautzen. The 
corps of Gen, Bluker passed the Elbe at 
Meissen, Lieut.-gen. Kleist’s corps having 
put itself in communication with him, 
Gen. Bulow’s corps still remained on the 
left bank of the Elbe at Dessau, to watch 
the Enemy’s movements, Ic was not ac, 
curately ascertained upon what points of 
the river the Enemy was directing his 
principal corps; and as he possessed the 
appui of Wittenburg, and it seemed un, 
certain what line the Saxons would take at 
Torgau, your Lordship will easily imagine 
it would have been difficult, if not impos- 
sible, with the aid of these places in hia 
favour, for the Allies to have prevented 
his forcing the passage of the river under 
a heavy 
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a heavy fire of commanding artillery. It 
fredounds infinitely to the credit of the 
ailied army, that during the passage of so 
formidable a river, with the Enemy ad- 
vancing to their fortresses upon it, the 
Operation was conducted with perfect 
order, and wot even a carriage or attirail 
Jeft behind. S me works that had been 
thrown up on the left bank to cover the 
bridges, it was thought proper to abandon 
when the army had passed. The Enemy 
‘made attempts on the night of the 8th to 
re-establish the arches of the main bridge 
at Dresden; but*the Russian artillery was 
so well directed, that they failed here, but 
succeeded in passing between Kadiz and 
Pilnitz on the 9th. The ground being 
very commanding on the left bank, and 
favouring their establishing batteries of 
heavy guns, they passed in boats, and 
‘covered themselves advantageously; the 
passage was very bravely resisted by Gen. 
Milaradovitch’s rear-guard ; and the Rus- 
sian artillery, afver displaying the greatest 
coolness and cdurage, was only withdrawn 
from the impossibilityof contending against 
the superior position and fire of the Ene- 
my. From the best authenticated accounts 
Buonaparte had entered Dresden in per- 
son. The Viceroy’s corps and Marshal 
M‘Donald’s were stated to be now imime- 
diately opposed to us. On the 10th, the 
allied army continued its march to Baut- 
zeu, avd as it was-deemed advisable to 
concentrate the forces, General Bluker 
was ordered to Cameas, and Gen. Kleist’s 
corps to fall back upon him to Muhlberg, 
while Gen. Bulow’s retreat, if necessary, 
was directed on Roslitz. General Kleist’s 
corps was attacked by an advanced guard 
of a corps of the Enemy, which had crossed 
at Meissen, and moved by Moritzberg to 
Konigsbruick, and a sharp affair took 
place, in which the Enemy made no im- 
pression. A very brilliant rear-guard 
affair at Weissig also took place on this 
day, with Gen. Milaradovitch’s corps, in 
which the Enemy suffered considerably 
from the charges of the Russian cavalry. 
It was now unfortunately ascertained that 
the King of Saxony had declared for the 
Enemy. General Thielman was deposed 
from his command, and the fortress of 
Torgau delivered up to Generals Regnier 
and Ney. This, 1 fear, will place the 
Saxon force at the Enemy’s disposal. The 
head-quarters of the allied army moved 
on the 12th to Wurzen, on the road to 
Gorlitz, and the army took up a position 
near Hoch-Kirch, which has before been 
so celebrated a field in the seven years’ 
war. General Milaradovitch’s corps was 
again engaged the whole of this day with 
the Enemy, who entered Bishofswerder, 
having sustained a most severe loss. ‘The 
whole army were in position on the 13th 
at night, except General Bulow’s corps, 


which still remains on the right to form 
the appui to the Landwehr and levies of 
the Prussian States, amounting to above 
40,000 men at the present moment, and is 
daily encreasing. General Milaradovitch 
is still in advance of Bautzen. General 
Barclay de Tolly’s reinforcements are ex- 
pected to arrive in a day or two, The 
Prussians have got several new corps 
come up, and the Russians several thou- 
sand convalescents. The allied army re- 
mained in position on the T4th, and made 
no apparent movement. Gen. Sebastiani 
and Marshal Davoust are reported to be 
moving on Magdeberg. I have only to 
add, having just returned from the out- 
posts, that General Milaradovitch, having 
been pressed by the Enemy in force, this 
day has passed the Spree river, and the 
Enemy have taken up a position within 
cannon-shot of our advance.—I have the 
honour to be, &c. 
Cuas. Stewart, Lieut.-Gen. 
Downing-street, June 2.—Sir George 
Prevost, in a dispatch dated Niagara, Feb. 
27, 1813, acquaints Earl Bathurst, that 
on the 21st of February he arrived at Pres- 
cott, within a mile of the enemy, posted at 
Ogdensburgh, whe had availed themselves 
of the frozen state of the St. Lawrence, in 
that neighbourhood, to carry on repeated 
nocturnal enterprises against posts of com- 
munication which were occupied by the 
mnilitia, and to commit frequent depreda- 
tious upon the persons and property of 
his Majesty’s subjects, carefully selecting 
objects beyond the immediate support and 
protection of a regular military force. In 
order to put a stop to these depredations, 
Sir George deemed it necessary to dislodge 
the Enemy from his position at Ogdens- 
burgh, which was effected in a very spirited 
manner by a detachment under the com- 
mand of Major Macdonnell, of the Glen- 
garry light infantry fencibles, whose re- 
port Sir G. encloses.—Sir George praises 
the gallant conduct of Capt. Jenkins, of 
the Glengarry Fencibles, and Lieut. Im- 
pey, of the Dundas Militia, the former of 
whom lost an arm, and the latter a leg. 
Sir G. warmly recommends them both for 
promotion. 
The following is the report of the above 
affair transmitted to Sir G. Prevost : 
Prescott, February 22. 
Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint you 
for the information of his Excellency the 
Commander of the forces, that, in conse- 
quence of the commands of his Excellency 
to retaliate, under favourable circum- 
stances, upon the Enemy, for his late 
wanton aggressions on this frontier, I this 
morning, about 7 0’clock, crossed the river 
St. Lawrence upon the ice, and attacked and 
carried, after a little more than an hour’s 
action, his position in and near the oppo- 
site 
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site town of Ogdensburgh, taking 11 pieces 
of cannon, and all his ordnance, marine, 
commissariat, and Quarter-master-gene- 
ral’s stores, 4 officers, and 70 prisoners, 
and burning two armed schooners and two 
large gun-boats, and both his barracks, 
My force consisted of about 480 regulars 
and militia, and was divided into two co- 
lumns: the right, commanded by Captain 
Jenkins of the Glengarry Light Infantry 
Fencibles, was composed of his own flank 
company, avd about seventy militia; and 
from the state of the ice, and the Evetmy’s 
position in the Old French Fort, was di- 
rected to check his left, and interrupt his 
retreat; whilst I moved on with the left 
column, consisting of 120 of the King’s 
Regiment, 40 of the Royal Newfoundiand 
Corps, and about 200 militia, towards his 
Position in the town, where he had posted 
his heavy field-artillery. The depth of the 
snow in some degree retarded the advance 
of both cohamns, and exposed them, parti- 
cularly the right, to a beavy cross fire 
froin ‘the batteries of the Enemy, for a 
longer period, than I had expected ; but, 
pushing on rapidly after the batteries be- 
gan to open upon us, the left column soon 
gained the right bank of the river, under 
the direct fire of bis artillery and line of 
musketry, posted ov an eminence near the 
shore ;—moving on rapidly my advance, 
consisting of the detachment of the Royal 
Newfoundland and some select militia, I 
turned his right with the detachment of 
the King’s Regiment, and after a few dis- 
charges from his artillery, took them with 
the bayonet, and drove his infantry through 
the town; some escaping across the ib ack 
River into the fort, but the majority fled to 
the woods, or sought refuge in the houses, 
from whence they kept such a galling fire 
that it was necessary to dislodge them with 
our field pieces, which now came up from 
the bank of the river, where they nad 
stuck, on landing, in the deep snow, Hav- 
ing gained the high ground on the brink 
of the Black River opposite the fort, I 
prepared to carry it by storm; but, the 
men being quite exhausted, | procured 
time for them to recover breath, by send- 
ing in a summons, requiring an uncondi- 
tional surrender. During these transac- 
tions, Capt. Jenkins had gallantly led on 
his column, and had been exposed to a 
heavy fire of seven guns, which he bravely 
atteynpted to take with the bayonet, though 
covered with 200 of the Enemy’s best 
troops ; advancing as rapidly as the deep 
snow and the exhausted state (in conse- 
quence) of his men would admit, he or- 
dered a charge, and had not proceeded 
many paces, «hen his left arm was broken 
to pieces by a grape-shot; but, stl an- 
dauntediy running on with his men, he al- 
most mnmediately afterwards was deprived 
of the use of his right arm by a discharge 


of case-shot: still heroically disregarding all 
personal consideration, he nobly ran on, 
cheering his men, to the assault, till ex- 
hausted by pain and loss of bluod, he be- 
came unable to move; his company gal- 
lantly continued the charge, under Lieut, 
M‘Auley, but the reserve of militia not 
being able to keep up with them, they 
were compelled, by the great superiority 
of the Enemy, to give way, leaving a few 
on a commanding position, and a few of 
the most advanced in the Enemy’s pos- 
session, nearly about the time that [ 
gained the height abuve-mentioned. The 
Enemy hesitating to su: render, | instantly 
carried his Eastern battery, and by it 
silenced another which now opened again, 
and ordering on the advance, the detach- 
ment ef the King’s, and the Highland 
company of militia, under Capt. Eustace, 
of the King’s regiment, he gallautly rushed 
into the fort; but the Enemy, retreating 
by the opposite entrance, escaped into the 
woods, which { should have effectually 
prevented, if my Iod:an warriors had re- 
turned svoner from a detached service on 
which they had that morning been em- 
ployed. I cannot close this statement 
without expressing my admiration of the 
gallantry and self-devoiion of Captain 
Jenkins, who has lost one arm, an] ts in 


‘danger of losing the other. 1 must also 


report the intrepidity of Captain Lelievre, 
of the Newfoundland regiment, who had 
the immediate charge ef the militia under 
Colonel Fraser; of Captain Eustace, and 
the other officvrs of the King’s regiment, 
and particularly of Lieutenant Ridge, of 
that corps, who very gailantiy led on the 
advance; and of Liew, M‘Auley and En- 
sign M‘Donnell, of the Glengarry regiment; 
as ulso Lieut. Gangueben, of the royal 
engineers ; and of Ensign M‘Kay, of the 
Glengarry light infantry ; and of Ensign 
Kerr, of the militia, each of whom had 
charge of a tield piece; and of Lieutenant 
Impey, of the militia, who has lost a leg. 
I was also we!l supported by Capt. Fraser, 
and the other officers and men of the 
militia, who emulated the conspicuous 
bravery of ali the troops of the line. I 
euciose a list of the killed aud wounded. 
The Enemy had 500 men under arms, and 
must have sustained a considerable less. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
G. Macponnett, 
Major, Glengarry Light Infautry; Lieut.- 
colonel commandmg in the Eastern 
district of Upper Canada. 
[True copy. ] Noau Freer, Mil. Sec. 
Return of the Killed and Wounded. 
Total—| serjeant, 7 rauk and file, killed; 
1 tield-officer, 2 capiains, 5 subalterns, + 
serjeants, 49 rank and file, wounded, 
Names of Officers wounded. —8th (or 
King’s) regument, Eusign Powell. Glen- 
garry regiment, Lieut,-colone! M‘Donnell, 
Captain, 
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Captain Jenkins, and Ensign M‘Kay.— 
Militia, Captain M‘Donnell, and Lieuts. 
Impey, M‘Lean, and M‘Dermid. 
Fpowarp Baynes, 
Adjatant-general, North America. 

[This Gazette also contains an Order 
in Council, dated May 20, permitting 
British ships clearing out for the coast of 
Africa, for the purpose of carrying on the 
trade there, 10 take on board, as an as- 
sorted part of their cargoes, trading guns, 
blunlerbusses, pistols, and gunpowder, 
©n giving security in treble their value 
that the same shall be expended in trade 
upon the coast of Africa. 

Aoother Order in Council, under date 
of the 3d of June, permiis the importation 
of Rice from any of the possessions of the 
East Iidia Company, or from any British 
colony, in British ships, free of any duty 
whatever, until the 25th of next March, ] 





Supritement To Lonnpon Gazette, June 5. 
’ 


Downing-street, June 5,—A dispatch, | 


of which the following is a copy, has been 
received from Lieut.-gen. the Right Hon. 
Lord Wm. Cavendish Bentinck, K. B. his 
Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Sicily, and Commander of his Majesty’s 
Military Forces in the Mediterranean. 
Palermo, Apri! 9. 

My Lord,—I have the honour to trans- 
mit to your Lordship a report from Lieut.- 
colonel Robeitson, commanding at the 
island of Lissa, stating to me the reduc- 
tion of the neighbouring islands of Agosta 
and Curzola, by a detachment of the gar- 
rison under bis command.—lI have the ho- 
nour, &c. W. C. Bentinck, Lieut.-gen. 

The Earl Bathurst, &c. 

Lissa, February 23. 

My Lord,—I have the honour to inform 
your Lordship, that in consequence of in- 
formation having been received here, that 
several merchant vessels, bound to this 
island, had been captured by a French 
privateer, and carried into the island of 
Lagosta, Admiral Fremantle and myself 
judged it expedient to lose no time in 
putting an end to a system which was 
likely to become very detrimental to the 
prosperity of this island, and to our com- 
mercial interests in geueral. For this 
purpose I embarked on board his Ma- 
jesty’s frigate Apollo, commanded by 
Captain Taylor, on the 19th ult, with de- 
tachmenis from this garrison amounting 
to about 300 men, including artillery, 
with two 6-pounders, two howitzers, and 
two mountain guns. The troops, together 
with a detachment of seamen and marines, 
landed on the island of Lagosta on the 21st, 
and marched towards the principal work, 
constructed by the Enemy for the defence 
of the island, from whence the garrison 
opened a well-directed fire of shot and 


shells. As the work in question is situated 
on the summit of a high conical hill, com- 
manding the town, I found it necessary to 
take up a favourable position, from whence 
I was enabled to forward the preparations 
necessary for the reduction of the fort, 
During this interval, Captains May, 35th, 
and Ronea, Calabrese Free Corps, together 
with Mr. G. Bowen, first Lieutenant of his 
Majesty’s sbip Apollo, with a party of 40 
men, succeeded in spiking the guns of one 
of the Enemy’s lower batteries, and in 
desiroying a magazine of provisions, both 
of which were within musket-shot of the 
fort. On this occasion a French serjeant 
of artillery and two soldiers’ were taken 
prisoners. Mr. Ullark, purser of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Apollo, volunteered his ser- 
vices on both these occasions. Having 
received certain intelligence that a detach- 
ment of three hundred men, commanded 
by a Lieut.-colonel, had marched from 
Ragusa to reinforce the garrisen of Lagosta, 
and being aware of the great diffieully 
which would have attended the attempt to 
get battering artillery on the only hill 
which commanded the fort, Capt. Taylor 
and myself were induced to offer favoura- 
ble conditions to the French Commandant, 
who, after some hesitation, agreed to sur- 
render (together with the garrison, con- 
sisting of 139 men) on the terms, a copy 
of which I have the honour to enclose 
your Lordship. 1 have also the honour 
to enclose your Lordship a return of the 
Enemy’s ordnance, ammunition, and stores 
which fell into our hands, It is particu- 
larly gratifying to me to be able to inform 
your Lordship, that during the whole of 
our operation, the inhabitants gave us the 
most unequivocal proofs of their attach- 
ment, and rendered us the most efficacious 
assistance.—Finding that the French pri- 
vateer, together with the prizes, had taken 
refuge in the island of Curzola, Captain 
Taylor and myself immediately proceeded 
thither. We landed (without delay) the 
troops under my command, with one bun- 
dred and twenty seamen and marines, to- 
gether with a howitzer and field-piece, 
Major Slessor, 35th, advanced at day- 
break with the flankers, and got posses- 
sion of a fortified building on the height, 
which commands the town wiihin musket- 
shot. In this operation he was supported 
by a second party, under the command of 
my Military Secretary, Captain Ball, 81st 
regiment. The Enemy opened a sharp 
fire of musketry from their lines, as also 
from the windows and doors of the houses, 
and endeavoured to bring an 18-pounder 
into one of the towers of the town wall, to 
bear on our position, whieb we prevented, 
by a well-directed fire from the howitzer, 
6-pounder, and musketry. Capt. Taylor, 
in order to accelerate the surrender of the 
town, undertook to silence the sea-bat~ 
teries 
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teries, which he accomplished in the most 
brilliant and effectual manner, after a 
continued firing of three hours, during 
which the Apoilo was always within range 
of grape-shot from the batteries. This 
point being effected, Captain Taylor and 
myself judged it expedient to send Major 
Slessor with a flag of truce into the town, 
proposing that the women and children 
should be allowed to quit it before we 
erected our mortar batteries: the Enemy 
availed himself of this opportunity to offer 
to capitulate, on terms which, with certain 
modifications, we agreed to; in conse- 
guence of which the garrison, consisting 
of a Lieut.-colonel and about 100 men, 
marched out of the town, which we imme- 
diately occupied.—We found, on taking 
possession of the town, that the French 
had packed up the church plate and bells 
of Lagosta and Curzola, for the purpose 
of sending them to the Continent; and 
Captain Taylor and myself experienced 
the most heart-felt satisfaction in restoring 
them to the oppressed inhabitants, I have 
the honour to transmit your Lordship re- 
turns of the ordnance, stores, and ammu- 
nition which we got possession of at Cur- 
zola. I have also the honour to enclose 
your Lordship a copy of the terms of ca- 
pitulation, which were signed at the mo- 
ment that the expected French corps in- 
tended to reinforce the menaced islands, 
appeared on the peninsula of Sabioncello, 
only a mile distant from the town of Car- 
zola.—To express my approbation of the 
conduct of Captaiv Taylor throughout the 
whole of the expedition, I fulfil! a duty 
which is peculiarly grateful to my feelings. 
He unremittingly aided me with his advice, 
and promoted very considerably the suc- 
cess of the expedition by his personal ex- 
ertions on shore with the troops. I have 
the fullest reason to be satisfied with the 
support which I[ experienced from Major 
Slessor, of the 35th, and the whole of the 
officers. Lieutenant Rains, who had the 
direction of the artillery, performed the 
service allotted him with the greates: zeal. 
The services of Lieutenant M‘Donald, of 
the 35th, who bad the direction of the gun- 
boats which accompanied the expedition, 
were found of great uiility. I feel great 
satisfaction in communicating to your 
Lordship, that during the whole of this 
service, which was rather severe, owing to 
the unusual coldness of the weather, the 
conduct of the troops was highly praise- 
worthy, and they were ably supported by 
the seamen and marines who acted with us 
enshore, I have the honour to be, &c. 
G. D. Rogertsox, Lieut.-col. 
Tohis Excellency Lieut-gen. Lord Wm. 
Bentinck, & —— 
Svrecement to Lonpon Gazette, June 8. 
Foreign-office, June ¥.— Dispatches, of 
which the following are copies, were this 
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day received from Lieut.-gen, the Hon. 
Sir Charles Stewart, K. 3. his Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of Prussia, dated 
Tlead-guarters, Wurtzen, May 20. 
My Lord,—! have just received the offi- 
cial account of the operations of the allied 
armies since the 2d inst. from General 
Knieseback, and I enclose a translation of 
it for your Lordship’s informatioa.—I have 
the honour to be, &c. 
Cuarces Srewart, Lieut.-gen, 
Bulletin —(Translation.) 
Head-guarters, Wuitzen, near 
Bautzen, May 19. 
Since the battle of the 2d of May, the 
allied army has had no engagement of con- 
sequence with the Enemy. Some small 
affsirs have taken place, which have con- 
stantly proved the good conduct of the 
troops. The following is a short account 
of the operations since the 2d of May. Ia 
order to weaken the Enemy’s line of ope- 
ration, by drawing him from his supplies, 
and to retire upon our own, the General 
commanding the allied army proposed te 
take up a position in Upper Lusatia, The 
Enemy did not interrupt this operation, 
but slowly followed the army. However, 
a brisk cannonade of a Prussian corps 
took place between Colditz and Waldhein, 
but they retired in the greatest order. Ia 
this affair Lieut.-colonel and Brigadiee 
Vou Steinmetz distinguished himseif with 
his brigade, and the Prussian General St. 
Priest with great judgment and decision 
attacked the Enemy in flank, by which the 
affair was-decided: the Fnemy lest 400 
men killed and wounded, Ou loss in this 
action was two officers and 150 men. We 
have to regiet the loss of Major Kall, a 
most distinguished officer.—Oa the 6th 
and 7th, the Enemy crossed the Elbe at 
Dresden and Meissen. Several sma'i de- 
tachments of partizans returned to the left 
bank of the river to annoy the Enemy's 
rear. One of these detachments, under 
Lieutenant Zilmer, of the Brandcaburg 
hussars, took an officer charged with dis- 
patches of consequence, and 20 horses, 
near Zwekaw, and safely rejoined the 
army onthe 10th. About this time it was 
asceriained, that the King of Saxony had 
declared for the Enemy, and had given up 
Torgau to the French troops. ‘This intel- 
ligence determined the Allies to evacuate 
the Middie Elbe, and to concentrate the 
army at Bauizen. The army bas been ia 
this position seven days, very quiet, and 
daily increasing in numbers, and a battle 
is shortly expected to take place, Our 
detached corps continue successfully to 
annoy the Enemy. On the 14th, General 
Jelowaiski surprized a post at Konigs- 
bruck, and tock the whole detachment 
prisoners, consisting of 8 offigers and 173 
mea, On the 12:b and 15th, the corps of 
General 
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General Miloradovitch had affairs, in which 
the Enemy lost 1,000 men killed, and 
1,500 wounded, and 6 officers and S00 
men were made prisoners. Oa the ]8th, 
General Jelowaiski made prisoners a troop 
of lancers of the Dutch guard; and in the 
afternoon General Miloradovitch made a 
reconnoissance, in which the Enemy lost 
100 killed, and 130 prisoners. Deserters 
coine in daily from the Enemy, and he 
suffers considerably by our skirmishes, 


Head-quarters, Wurtzen, May 20. 

My Lord,—The Enemy detached on the 

evening of the 17ib and 13th, in the direc- 
tion of Luckau and Lubben, on our right ; 
the force was stated io be Regnier’s corps. 
Intelligence being received that General 
Lauriston, with 9,000 men, would march 
to reinforce the troops above-mentioned 
on the 19:h, General Barclay de Toily and 
General d’ Yorck, with a strong corps, were 
sent to intercept and fall upon General 
Lauriston, General Barclay de Tolly fell 
in with the Enemy in the neighbourhood of 
Konigswerde, and a sharp contest ensued, 
which was put an end to only by night- 
fall, and in which the Allies were com- 
pletely successful. They drove back the 
Enemy at all points, took upwards of fif- 
teen hundred prisoners, a General of Divi- 
sion, and eleven pieces of cannon. The 
Enemy’s loss in killed and wounded was 
considerable. The cavalry were in pur- 
suit when the accounts came away. The 
loss on our side has not yet been ascer- 
tained, nor am I in possession of the de- 
tails of this affair. General D’Yorck was 
engaged more on the right, and encoun- 
tered a strong force, the support of Lau- 
riston’s corps, supposed to be Marshal 
Ney’s. He was evgaged till 11 o’clock at 
night, against very superior numbers, 
with snecess. Both the allied corps re- 
turned into the position this morning. 

Six o’clock p.m. 1am enabled, being 
just returned from General Miloradovitch’s 
advanced guard, to report to your Lord- 
ship, that a very severe attack has been 
made to-day by the Enemy, to possess 
themselves of.the town of Bautzen. They 
attempted a false attack on our left, but 
the real one was on Gen. Miloradovitch’s 
right. General Kleist’s corps was moved 
up to his support, and the attack was sus- 
tained by Generals Miloradovitch and 
Kleist with the utmost gallantry. 1 wit- 
nessed two very gallant charges of Rus- 
sian light cavalry, as well as extreme good 
conduct throughout the troops engaged. 
General Miloradovitch will be drawn to- 
night into the position. It would seem, 
from what has occurred this day, that the 
Evemy intend a great effort here.—I have 
the honour, &c. Cuwarces STEWART, 
| Viscount Casticreagh, Lieut.-gen, 


Head-quarters, Goldberg, Silesia, May 24. 
My Lord,—I hastily detailed to your 
Lordship, in my last dispatch, the military 


movements on the 20th, and the attack on, 


Bautzen by the Enemy. The intention 
of the Enemy, in his attack on the right 
and left of Bautzen on the 20th, was to 
force the Spree river, and to pass to some 
heights on our right; thus threatening 
Geveral Miloradovitch’s rear, and gaining 
advantageous ground, from which his ar- 
tillery could sweep our main position, and 
under cover of whose fire be might with 
greater facility make his disposition for 
the general attack on the following morn- 
ing. The action was bravely contested ; 


a Russian battalion, and some Prussian. 


lancers, under cover of a battery, boldly 
advanced and contested alone the heights, 
in spite of the Enemy’s powerful efiurts, 
until they were supported by General 
Kleist’s corps. In the-mean time, on the 
extreme right, the Enemy’s corps followed 
Generals Barclay de Toliy and D’ Yorck ia 
their retrograde movement from cheir ex- 
pedition against Gen, Lauriston, General 
D’Yorck’s corps entered the position in 
the evening, but the whole of Barclay de 
Tolly’s did not effect it till the following 
morning. Genera! Miloradovitch repulsed 
the repeated efforts of the Enemy that 
were vigorously made to force him on the 
left; and the columns of the Enemy that 
had attempted to pass into the mountains 
were kept in check. Finding, however, 
that General Kleist had fallen back into 
the main position, General Miloradovitch 
withdrew entirely from the Spree river and 
the town of Bautzen, and in the night oc- 
cupied the ground marked out for him in 
the general line. The severe affairs of 
this day reflect the highest honour on Ge- 
nerals Miloradovitch and Kleist, and the 
brave troops under their command, 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
Cuarces Stewart, Lieut.-gen. 
Viscount Castlereagh, &c. 





Goldberg, May 24, 

My Lord,—The allied army under the 
orders of Count Wittgenstein, in position 
in advance of Wurschen and Hochkirch, 
was attacked by the Enemy at day-break, 
commanded by Buonaparte in person, on 
the morning of the 2ist inst. It appears 
he had assembled all his forces for this 
effort, and had not detached largely, as 
had been supposed, to other quarters.— 
The ground selected by the Allies to resist 
the Enemy’s approach, on the great roads 
to Silesia and the Oder, was bounded on 
the left by a range of mountains which 
separate Lusatia from Bohemia, through 
which Marsbal Daun marched to the battle 
and victory of Hochkirch. Some strong 
commanding heights, on which batteries. 
: had 
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had been constructed, near the village of 
Jackowitz, (and separated from the chain 
of mountains by streams and marshy 
ground) formed the appui to the left flank 
of the position. Beyond, and in front of 
it, many batteries were’ pushed forward, 
defended by infantry and cavalry, on a 
ridge that projected into the low ground 
near the Spree river. It then extendéd to 
the right, through villages that were 
strongly entrenched, across the great roads 
leading from ‘Bautzen to Hochkirch and 
Gorlitz ; from thence in front of the vil- 
lage of Bourthewitz to three or four very 
commanding hills, which rise abruptly in 
a conical shape, and form strong features ; 
these, with the high ground of Kreckwitz, 
were strengthened by batteries, and were 
considered the right point of the line. The 
ground in the centre was favourable for 
cavalry, except in some marshy and un- 
even parts, where it would impede its ope- 
rations. Fléches were constructed, and 
entrenchments thrown up, at advantageous 
distances on the plain, along the front of 
which ran a deep boggy rivulet, which ex- 
tended round the right of the pesition. 
On the extreme right the country was flat 
and woody, intersected by roads bearing 
towards the Bober and the Oder. General 
Barclay de Tolly’s corps was stationed 
here, and should be considered more as a 
manceuvring corps, placed to guard against 
the Enemy’s’ attempts on the right and 
rear of the Allies, than as immediately in 
position: the extent of the whole line 
might be ‘between three and four English 
miles. The different corps occupying it 
were as follows: General Kleist’s and Ge- 
neral d’Yorck’s corps, in echelon and in 
reserve, on the right; General Blucher’s, 
Count Wittgenstein’s, and General Milora- 
dovitch’s formed on the left; and the 
guards and grenadiers, and all the Ras- 
sian cavalry, were stationed in reserve in 
the centre. The Enemy evinced, early in 
the action, a determination to press the 
flanks of the Allies; he had thrown a very 
strong corps into the mountains on our 
left, which favoured his species of warfare, 
but General Miloradovitch was prepared 
here, having detached Prince Garchikoff 
and Count Asterman, with ten battalions 
‘of light troops, and a large carps of Cos- 
sacks, with their artillery, under Colonel 
Davidoff, to occupy these hills. After a 
very strong tirailade in this quarter, and a 
distant canonading on our right, which 
commenced the action, the Enemy began 


‘to develope his forces, and to move his 
‘different columns of attack to their sta- 


tions, The contest in the mountains be- 
came gradually warmer, and he supported 


‘it by a very powerful line of artillery. 


The Prince of Wurtemberg’s and General 
&t. Priest’s division of General Milorcado- 
Ganz. Mac, August, 1813, 
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vitch’s corps, were bere sharply engaged, 
and a charge of cavalry succeeded against 
some guns of the Enemy, one of which 
was taken, Buonaparte was now visible 
on a commanding spot, directing the bat- 
tle. He deployed in front of the town of 
Bautzen his guards, cavalry, and lancers, 
and shewed heavy columns of infantry on 
the esplanade before it, bringing up be- 
sides a number of brigades of artillery, 
with which he occupied some advantageous 
heights, between our position and Bautzen, 
that were favourable to support his attacks. 
These demonstrations denoted an effurt ia 
this direction, and a disposition was ac- 
cordingly made with General Blucher’s 
corps, and our commanding cavalry, te 
meet it; but an increasing fire, and a more 
lively canvonade on our right, made it 
ultimately no longer doubtful where his 
chief attempt was aimed. Cvulumns of at- 
tack, under cover of a heavy fire, were 
now in motion from the Enemy’s left, 
while others were filing to gain our right; 
and General Barclay de To!ly was attacked 
by a very superior force under Marshal 
Ney and General Lauriston; and notwith- 
Standing the most gallant efforts, wag 
forced to abandon the villages of Klutz 
and Cannervitz. Gen. Barclay de Tolly 
had orders, if outnumbered, to change the 
ground he occupied in front of Cannervitz 
and Prieslitz, and to place himself on the 
heights surrounding the villages of Rachel 
and Baruth, by which the army would 
change its position on the left, and cover 
the main roads through Wurtzen and 
Hochkirch to the rear: but the Enemy 
outflanked him on the right, while they 
warmly engaged him in front, and occu« 
pied these heights before him, which de- 
termined him to throw himself on the 
right ef Wurschen, where the Imperial 
head-quarters had been, and which equally 
answered the object. When it was per- 
ceived that Genera! Barclay de Tolly was 
pressed by immense odds, General Blucher 
was ordered to remove to his right, and at- 
tack the Enemy iy flank. General Blucher 
was afierwards supported by Generals 
Kleist and D’Yorck, and here a most san- 
guinary contest ensued. These attacks 
succeeded in checking the Enemy. That 
of General Blucher’s corps exceeds all 
praise; and the Prussians in this event- 
ful day, as at the battle of Lutzen, again 
evinced what their troops are capable of 
accomplishing, when headed by a King 
they love, and fighting for their Country, 
their liberty, and independence. A charge 
of four thousand of their cavalry on co- 
lumns of the enemy’s infantry, which had 
carried the village of Kracknitz, completely 
repulsed him, and the Prussians agaia 
occupied it, displaying the greatest order 
and steadiness under the most galling on 
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Still these gallant efforts were arrested by 
the Enemy’s bringing up fresh troops; and 
though partial successes were obtained, 
the general issue was in suspense. A 
thomentary advantage being gained by 


the Enemy, in consequence of General 
Barclay de Tolly’s movements, he lost no 
time fn making every exertion to push it 
to the utmost, renewing, at the same time, 
his attack on our left flank, and assaulting 
the batteries that covered the conical 
Keights, as also those of Kreckwitz on the 
right. He made himself master of the 
fatter, and of one of our batteries, which 
gave him, in some degree, the key of the 
josition, as it commanded the low ground 
on the right and centre of it. Still in every 
éther part of the line the Allies firmly 
sustained the conflict; but it soon became 
apparent that the Enemy had not only 
superior forces to fight us at all points, 
but he had also the means of prolonging 
his flank march on our right, thus threat- 
ening our communications and menacing 
our rear, Although it might have been 
easy, by ageneral assault of the grenadiers 
and guards in reserve, to have recovered 
the heights of Kreckwitz, still the pressure 
found the flank on Barclay de Tolly’s 
eorps would bave again necessitated the 
abandonment of them, and when these 
moved to their point of attack, the 
tentre, where the Enemy still shewed a 
werfal force, would have been endan- 
ered. It was only from considerations 
of such a nature as I have before detailed, 
that the Allies were induced to change 
their position at five o’clock in the evening, 
having from day-break admirably con- 
tested every part of the field of battle. 
The superiority of numbers was with the 
Enemy, but the heroism and firmness dis- 
played by the Allies must be respected 
even by their adversaries. ‘The magnani- 
Ymous conduct of his Imperial Majesty 
‘and the King of Prussia made the greatest 
impression on all around them; they 
viever quitted the field of battle; and I 
witnessed in his Imperial Majesty the 
twost ardent and anxious desire, by re- 
‘wewed attacks, to sustain the position, had 
not reasous of prudence, coupled with the 
‘most important considerations, decided 
loiherwise. I feel I «annot do justice to 
the details of the battle, nor to the extra- 
‘ordinary efforts made, I have endea- 
‘voured to give your Lordships the most 
faithfal account of what I personally wit- 
essed. The determination being taken 
to place the army in a new position, the 
‘troops were in motion about seven o’clock 
in the evening, for the ground between 
"Wissenberg and Hochkirch. The Enemy 
‘wpened immediately a tremendous fire 
‘from the heights of Kreckwitz and the vil- 
Yage of Cannewitz, on the retiring columns; 
but every gui was withdrawn from the 
attcries, and the troops moved as at a 


fieldday. The corps of Generals de Tolly, 
D’Yorck, Blucher, and Kleist, marched 
off from their right to Weissenberg; those 
of Wittgenstein and Miloradovitch from 
their left to Hochkirch. The retreat was 
made in echelon, covered by the cavalry: 
the Enemy did net attempt to molest it, 
and it was condueted with the most perfect 
order. General Kleist’s corps formed the 
rear-guard to the corps moving on Weis- 
senberg; and a battery of forty pieces, 
planted by Count Wittgenstein on the 
heights of Wurtzen, impeded the Enemy’s 
advance. General Miloradovitch covered 
the retreat of the troops on Hochkirch, 
and the army were in their position at 
night. Cuaries Stewart, Lieut.-gen. 
P. S, From the most authentic informa- 
tion I can procure, the force of the Allies 
did not exceed 65,000 men; that of the 
Enemy I estimate at least at 120,000. The 
loss on both sides was great. The Ene- 
my’s must have been tremendous; I am 
unable to state the numbers with any 

accuracy. C. S. Lieut.-gen, 
Head-quarters,Goldberg, Silesia, May 24. 
My Lord,—The army continued to re- 
tire on the 22d in two columns on the 
great roads from Bautzen to Lowenberg. 
The Enemy made an attempt to interrupt 
the corps of General Miloradovitch, in 
which he completely failed. At Reichen- 
bach the rear-guard took up a position 
which they defended in the most obstinate 
manner against the Enemy’s advance, led 
by Buonaparte in person, The Enemy 
shewed a strong force in cavalry, and 
made several charges on that of the Allies, 
and one in the town of Reichenbach, which 
were successfully repulsed, with the loss 
of some hundreds in killed, wounded, and 
taken, and several officers. By bringing 
up a number of guns, and a great force, 
and by out-flanking our rear-guard, it 
was obliged to leave Reichenbach, but felt 
back on Gorlitz iw the best order. The 
conduct of the troops on this day, afier 
their long service and unequal combat of 
the 2ist, has been beyond all praise.— 
Throughout the late movements there has 
been no loss of guns, tumbrils, or baggage 
of any kind in the allied army. General 
Bulow’s corps, joined by General Bender!’s 
in the neighbourhood of Relitz and Teb- 
bin, finding that the Enemy had with- 
drawn the corps of Victor in that quarter, 
for the purpose of his gencral operations 
against the allied army, has renewed the 
offensive, and has pushed his patroles to 
Baruth and towards Wittenburg. ‘The 
Enemy did not advance above half aa 
English mile on the side of Gorlitz yester- 
day. This morning they have not pressed, 
and all retire in perfect order, The al- 
lied army are moving in the direetion of 

Schweidnitz. 

Cuartes Stewart, Lieut-gen. 
ABSTRACT 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


SPAIN. 


Dispatches from Field-marshal the Mar- 
quis of Wellington, dated Lezaca, Aug. 4, 
brought an account of a series of actions 
ja the Pyrenaees with the French army 
under the command of Marshal Soult *, 
from the 25th ult. to the 2d inst. inclusive ; 
the result of which has been the defeat 
and retreat of the Enemy from the Spanish 
frontiers into France, with a loss of fifteen 
thousand en, including about four thou- 
sand prisoners. The loss of the allied 
army is about six thousand. 


The following jetters from the army . 


contain some additional interesting par- 
ticulars :— 

Extract from a letter, dated the 3d of 
of August: ** We never yet saw such des- 
perate fighting, or experienced resistance 
so obstinate as on these days (the 28th 
and 30ih). The manaeuvres of the Ene- 
my were admirable, and all his positions 
chosen with infinite skill, either fgr attack 
or defence, victory or defeat, He could 
assail us from most of his crowned points 
with great advantage; or he could re-in- 
force and protect his troops on these sta- 
tions with celerity and effect. If success- 
ful, they were well calculated to ensure 
the fruits of victory; and, if beaten, to 
save him from the disasters of retreat. 
Yet from all these positions he was com- 
pletely forced, and dreadfully cut up ia 
his retreat, which it required all his efforts 
to cover, in any way, $0 as to prevent its 
being converted into a disorderly flight, 
notwithstanding the mountainous nature 
of the ground, which in many places defied 
combined and extensive movements. 
Lord Wellington was struck by a next 
anusquet buliet, which lodged in his sash, bu 
thank Heaven, did no harm to our beloved 
Commander. His Lordship says be never 
met with so daring and powerful an Ene- 
my; but it seemed only to rouse the Bri- 
tish lions more to vanquish him. Indeed 
nothing can describe the devotedness and 
ardour of our forces. The Portuguese 
acted nobly. The Marquis of Worcester 
was struck by a ball, and fell from his 
horse; but this brave yoang nobleman 
was only stunned, and was soon ready 
again to partake in the glory of his com- 
rades. — The defiles and passes, which 
abound in this district, afforded much 
facility and security to the foe, We have 
nevertheless taken great abundance of 
stores, baggage, &c. Numerous prisovers 
are hourly bringing in, and I do not think 
their total loss can be less than twenty 
thousand men,” 


- 





" i Marshal Soult has taken the com- 
mand of the dispersed French army lately 
vader Jourdan, 


Extract of another letter, dated Aug. 4: 
**On the retreat of the Enemy, we came 
up at Elezando with General Gautier, and 
1,500 men, escorting the convoy af provi- 
sious (100 cars and 250 laden mules,) in- 
tended for Pamplona. We had only 400 
men of General Byng’s brigade. The 
Enemy was, however, attacked without 
hesitation, and fled precipitately, leaving 
all the convoy and 500 priSoners in our 
hands: in fact, the spirit of the French 
army is broken, and I do not believe that 
the presence of B parte himself weuld 
re-organise it. I consider this victory to 
be greater than that of Vittoria, and indeed 
the greatest ever gained by Lord Welling- 
ton. Soult had seven divisions of infantry, 
3,000 cavalry, and 40 pieces of artillery ; 
in all 45,000 men.’’ 

Soult, before he entered Spain, issued 
a proclamation to his army, in which lis 
says—‘‘ That he has been sent by the 
Emperor to the command of his armies of 
Spain; and that his Imperial Majesty’s 
instructions and his own intentions were to 
drive the British across the Ebro, and 
celebrate the Emperor’s birth-day in the 
town of Vittoria.” 

A letter from an officer attached to the 
army besieging Sebastian, gives the fol- 
lowing shocking particulars of the storm- 
ing of that place: “ As fast as our men 
came up, they were knocked down by the 
dreadful fire from the defences which bore 
upon the breaches ; and when a few got 
into them, they were unable to effect any 
thing from their weakness. In short, the 
carnage was so great, that the Frepch 
themselves called out to our officers to 
draw the men off, and actually ceased 
firing upon them. Never was witnessed 
such heroism as on the past of our sol- 
diery on this occasion; particularly the 
Scots Royals, who, though almost cut to 
pieces, absolutely refused to retire till the 
third or fourth command was issued for 
them to de so.” 

The Regency of Spain, it is said, have 
lately carried into execution the upani- 
mous vote of the Congress, which ordered 
a grant of land to be conferred on the 
Marquis of Wellington, as a solid and 
enducing monument of the gratitude ef 
their nation. Three royal estates have 
accordingly been submitted to the British 
Field-Marshal for bis choice; and with 
that disinterestedness and taste which are 
known to temper the splendour of his mi- 
litary fame, he gave the preference to 
that which was lowest in actual value, but 
which came recommended to his fancy by 
the beauty of its situation and the ame~- 
nities of its scenery. Jt is situated on 





the river Xenil, in the kingdom of Gra- 
nada, and its annual produce is estimated 
deme 


at 50,000 dollars, 
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Some late Cadiz Papers contained an 
Order, addressed by Marquis Wellington 
to his army, prescribing the conduct to be 
observed by the troops in the French vil- 
lages on the frontier. He justly deprecates 
the idea of taking vengeance on the peo- 
ple of France for the atrocities committed 
by the troops of Buonaparte in Spain ; 
and orders receipts to be given as usual 
for the supplies required of the French 
inhabitants, in order that they may be 
paid for by the Commissaries, 

The Pope’s Nuneio has been sent out of 
Spain, and his temporalities have been 
seized, for continuing to intrigue against 
the Spanish Government, on account of 
the Decree for abolishing the Inquisition. 

A proposa! has been made in a secret 
Sitting ef the Cortes, for reihoving that 
Assembly to Seville. 

GERMANY. 

A most sanguinary Decree was issued at 
Hamburgh on the 24th ult. by Marshal 
Davoust, under the title of an Amnesty for 
the acts of rebellion, insurrection, and de- 
sertion, committed up to that date in the 
Thirty-second Military Division. From 
this are excepted certain persons by name, 
of whom the Act contains a list; also all 
persons guilty of acts of violence, attacks, 
and individual murders, p!unders, thefts, 
and other excesses, even although origi- 
nating in the insurrection, and all those 
who have absented themselves, and shall 
not return before the 5th of August—all 
which persons, thus excepted, are de- 
clared enemies of the State, and banished 
fer ever, and their property is confiscated. 
—Now, the second ciass uf offences, though 
it affects to relate to private crimes, is so 
vaguely described, that there is scarcely 
ao act of violence or insurrection which 
may not be brought within it; and, as for 
‘the third, the time allowed for return is so 
short, that the parties, if at any considera- 
ble distance, could not avail theinselves of 
it. As, for instance, those Hamburghers 
who may have sought refuge in England 
eould not by possibility take the benefit of 
the Act, for it was not known here until 
two days after its expiration. It is, there- 
fore, an insult to common sense, and a 
mockery of mercy, to call echis an Act of 
Amnesty. It is, in fact, a cruel measure 
of proscription—an outlawry against all 
the loyal and patriotic people of Ham- 
burgh, and an expedient to raise money 
by the confiscation of their property. The 
most compulsory means have been resorted 
to for extending and strengthening the 
fortifications; neither age ner sex is spared. 
Neither rank nor character is :espected ; 
nor is it permitted to the weak and feeble 
to avail themselves of wealth to procure a 
substitute.—In this cruel and oppressive 
Decree, fathers, mothers, and guardians, 
are rendered responsible in penaiti¢s, for 
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the acts of their children and wards, though 
wholly out of their power: — for the want 
of males, women are dragged to work at 
the fortifications, at the rate of three women 
for two men, and tweuty boys are made to 
supply the place of ten men. 

The Deputies who had been sent to in- 
tercede with Buonaparte, to reduce the de- 
mand made for military purposes on this 
oppressed city, were wholly unsuccessful, 
They were told by Napoleon, that their 
disloyalty during the absence of the French 
troops entitled them neither to favour nor 
compassion. , , 

A late Hamburgh paper contained an 
article, pretended to be dated from the 
baths of Toeplitz, which is chiefly remark- 
able for a malignant attack upon the Rus- 
sian Plenipotentiary D'Ansletten, and a 
eulogium on the moral qualities of the 
French Minister Caulincourt. 

The celebrated French General Moreau 
—a man once so dear to Frenchmen—ar- 
rived at Gottenburg from the United States 
on'the 26th July, on board the Hannibal, 
which was allowed by the British and 
American Governments to carry out and 
return with a cargo, on condition of taking 
Geu. Moreau and his suite as passengers, 
He is said to have come to Eurupe on the 
invitation of Bernadotte. The American 
papers say, that he is to be empioyed in 
raising ‘a corps of his countrymen, from 
among the prisoners now in the’ hands of 
Russia and Prussia ; with these to joi the 
Crown Prince, and assist in forcing Buona- 
parte to accept of reasonable terms of 
peace. It is said with more ‘probability, 
that he has aceepted a command in the 
Russian and Prussian armies; and that 
he will serve with that part of the allied 
force under his countryman Bernadotte. 

The long-intended meeting between the 
Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, 
and the Crown Prince of Sweden, took 
place on the 10th ult. at Trachenberg, and. 
their conferences were continued on the 
lith and 12th; Lord Cathcart and Mr. 
Thornton assisted on the occasion. 

A late letter from Stralsund contained 
the following passage :—‘t The Emperor 
Alexander, the King of Prussia, and the 
Crown Prince, in conjunction with Count 
Stadion, the Austrian Minister, and Lord 
Cathcart, have drawn up an uliimatum, 
which has been sent to Napoleon. It will 
decide the question of peace or war. 
Every one is prepared for the latter alter- 
native. War frightens no one now; but 
it is rather wished for than a middling 
peace.” 

Buoneparte bas had a meeting with his 
Empress at Mentz; after which he retuin- 
ed to Dresden, and she to St. Cloud. 

Just as this sheet of our Magazine was 
about to be put to press,we received letters 
and papers from Gottenburgh to the 23d 
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inst. ; the contents of which, if correct, 
are of the highest importance; as they 
announce Tue accession OF AUSTRIA TO 
THE ALLIED cause. This most desirable 
event, we understand, took place on the 
10th inst. On the 13th, the head-quarters 
of the Austrian army were removed to 
Prague; to which capital the Emperor 
Alexander, the King of Prussia, and Lord 
Cathcart, had proceeded. The whole 
forces of Austria were in motion.—General 
Moreau sailed from Ystadt on the 4th, for 
Stralsuud, where the Crown Prince was 
éxpected from Berlin to meet bim, From 
a Bulletin.of the army under the command 
of the Crown Prince, issued at Oranien- 
burgh on the 13th, it appears, that his 
Royal Highness has under his immediate 
command a force of 80,0C0 men, which, 
in the course of a day aud a half, can be 
concentrated for any operation ; indepen- 
dent of powerful detached corps acting 
under his orders. 

Intelligence brought by aHeligqland Mail 
sets the question of Peace or War at rest. 
By this opportunity we have received 
Hamburgh and Altona Papers to the 21st, 
which prove that HOSTILITIES BAVE RECOM- 
MENCED. We areas yet only in possession 
of some trifling military occurrences on the 
Lower Elve. On the 18th Davoust at- 
tacked, with French and Danish troops, 
the entrenchments which covered Lauen- 
burgh, and carried them with the bayonet. 
The allied force, statidned ‘there, is com- 
puted at 1300 infantry and some cavalry. 
The Enemy estimate their own loss at 100 
men wounded; and that of their oppo- 
nents they, of course, represent as more 
considerable. 

Private letters from Gottenburgh contain 
the following estimate of the force of the 
Allies :— 

Austrian Army in Bohemia ...... 150,000 
Kussian and Prussian Army im ‘ 

SileSia. .5......cceccessoeseyeseesdece 200,000 
Army of the North of Germany, 

consisting chic fly of Swedes and 

DURES aiisidcctnees soeseonenee SURGES 

477,000 
This, however, is probably an exaggerated 
statement, 

Major Gibbs is said to have landed at 
Stralsund with three thousand British 
Troops. The bombardment of Stettin has 
been resumed. 

RUSSIA, 

The Merchants of St. Petersburg have 
presented Count Wittgenstein with the sum 
of 150,000 rables, for his mervoriqus 
eonduct during the late invasion. The 
Count has declared his intention of laying 
out this sum, in the purchase of an esiate 
jo the Government of St. Petersburg, to 
be entailed upoo his posterity, wihout 
jiberty to alrevate or mortgage. 
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The Commander in Chief of the armies, 
the Geperal of Infantry, Barclay de Tolly, 
has addressed to the Minister of the Inte~ 
rior a letter, dated Reichenbaeh, June 20, 
in which, among others, we remark the 
following passage :—**I do not consider it 
superfluous to inform your Excellency, 
that our armies, as well as those of our 
ally, the King of Prussia, notwithstauding 
the rapid and painful movements and ope- 
rations which they have had to follow, are 
in the best possible state, and quite ready 
to re-appear upon the field of honour, If 
the Armistrice does not.bring aboy a solid 
peace, we hope, with God’s assistance, to 
put an end, by the force of our arms, to, 
the war, and by that to the calamities 
which overwhelm the Universe.” 


FRANCE. 

The Journal de Empire of the 15th 
August, contained a decree from Joachim 
Napoleon, dated Naples, August 2, stating, 
that forced by considerations of high im- 
portance, be is obliged for a time to be 
absent fiom his states, and appointing his 
Queen Regent during his absence. He 
has perhaps again made his peace with 
Buonaparte ; and we shall probably ere 
long hear of his being once more placed 
in a high and important command in the 
French army. 

The Paris papers have not yet made the 
slightest mention of the battle of Vittoria. 

‘The famous Barrere is attached to the 
police of Paris, with a pension of 12,000 
livres, and writes the political articles aud 
strictures which appear in the Moniteur, 
Barras, the Ex-director, lives on his estate 
in Burgundy. Carnot lives privately, and 
Count Sieyes in mach splendour, in Paris, 


ASIA. P 

A letter from a respectable Clerryman 
in India, mentions that the Inquisiuon at 
Goa was abolished in October Jast, and all 
its cells, secret chambers, &c. thrown opea 
to public inspection. 

AFRICA, 

Mr. A’Court, the British envoy at Al- 
giers, has succeeded in negociating a treaty 
of peace and amity.on the most satisfac. 
tory terns, between the Prince Regeut of 
Portugal and the Dey of Algiers. This 
treaty was sigued at Algiers on the 19th 
June, 

AMERICA, 

The American Papers state, that the 
Committee of Ways and Means have 
opened their budget uf taxation toCongress, 
and have proposed taxes upon salt, wine 
and spirit licences, carriages, sales by auc< 
tion, refined sugar, fereign tonnage, bank 
notes, and notes of haud. These taxes 
are to meet the sum of 5,600,000/. 

Among the first proceedings of the Ame- 
rican Legislature was the election of Mr, 
Clay as Speaker of the Lower House. He 

was 
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was last session a violent supporter of the 
war. On the first*meeting of the Senate, 
the Vice-President, Geary, delivered a 
furious Philippic against this country. 

Information was received at Boston last 
month, “that an insurrection of the ne- 
groes had taken place.in South Carolina, 
190 miles from Charleston; and from 300 
to 400 whites were massacred: a battle af- 
terwards took place, in which 1000 blacks 
were killed. A draft of 7000 men was made 
throughout the State, to be immediately 
on duty. Charleston was in a state of 
great confusion,—A Bill had passed Con- 
gress, allowing the use of torpedves and 
submarine instruments to destroy British 
vessels—half the value of such vessels to 
be paid to the destroyer. 

It appears, that the capeittion under 
Sir J. B. Warven, which sailed lately from 
Bermuda, made an attack on the morning 
of the 22d of Jane upon Craney Island, 
near Norfolk. A landing was effected at 
one point; but the other attack having 
proved unsuccessful, the detachment which 
had effected the debarkation was with- 
drawn, On the 25th a descent was made 
by the same forces at Hampton. The 
Enemy at this place made an ineffectual 
resistance, and the town Wastaken. After 
remaining some time in it, and destroying 
the public stores, &c. our troops retired. 
The next visit by our troops was expected 
to be paid to the town of Richmond. ‘The 
greatest consternation has heen spread 
along the whole of the American coast. 
The New York Papers confirm the farther 
defeat of the Enemy’s army in Canada. 
It appears, that a Colonel Boerstler had 
inarched from Fort George with nearly 
600 men, who were attacked by our troops, 
and ail of them taken. Gen. Dearborn 
says, the British and Indian force did not 
exceed 310 men. He blames Col. Boerst- 
Jer highly, ina dispatch dated Fort George, 
June 25. He adds, that the British fleet 
had again arrived in his neighbourhood. 

By New York Papers it would appear, 
that Gen. Dearborn bad carried into im- 
mediate effect the orders of the Secretary 
of War, under the act which empowered 
the President to have recourse to a system 
of retaliation, in case the naturalized citi- 
zens of America should be subjected, when 
made prisoners, to the laws. of a State 
which had exiled them, or which they had 
voluntarily abandoned for ever, Gen. 
Dearborn had commitied, in pursuance ot 
those orders, twenty-seven British subjects 
to close custody ; on whom it was provisi- 
onally determived to inflict the severest 
retaliation. 





IRELAND. 

Dublin, July 17. At a meeting of the 
Catholic Board, Mr, O'Gorman brought 
forward his motion for addressing the 
Spanish Cortes, requesting their inter- 
ference in favour of the Catholics of Ire- 





land: and after labouring, by a quotas 
tion of various precedents, to justify it, 
moved, “ That the Resolution of the Ag- 
gregate Meeting, respecting an applica- 
tion to the Spanish Cortes, entreatin 

their mediation with the British Govern- 
ment, on behalf of their suffering Bre- 
thren the Catholics of Ireland, be now 
referred to a Committee of Twenty-one 
to consider of the same, and report their 
opinion and advice upon the best mode 
of carrying it into effect.” The motion, 
seconded by Mr. O’Connell, was carried. 

Dublin, July 20. At a Meeting of se- 
veral Noblemen and Gentlemen of the 
Kingdom of Ireland, held at the Rotun- 
da, the Earl of Roden in the Chair, it wag 
resolved to record, by some Public Na- 
tional Testimonial to be erected in the 
Metropolis of Ireland, the exploits 
achieved by the Marquis of Wellington ; 
and a Subscription was opened. 

Dublin, July 24. The Catholic Board 
presented an Address to Mr.Grattan; and 
the following is a copy of his Answer :—~ 
**T have the honour to return you my 
thanks with great truth and sincerity, 
If I have laboured iw your cause, I have 
done no more than my duty; and though 
I cannot arrogate to myself the praise 
which your partiality bestows, I do ac- 
knowledge, at least, the merit of having 
persevered in your service, For the past 
disappointments attending my efforts in 
the cause of that perseverance, I now 
find some consolation, when I perceive 
the truth of what you yourselves so just- 
ly remark, ‘ that prejudices have abated, 
and that a comprehensive policy has 
made its way to the understanding of 
England.’ I found, in the last Session 
of Parliament, the spirit of the House 
of Commons, on the Catholic subject, to 
be conciliating : I availed myself of that 
auspicious disposition; and 1 yet trust 
that the justice of your cause, the num- 
ber of your friends, the ascendancy of 
common sense, accompanied by a spirit 
of concijiation, will lead to a conclusion 
which shall be the attainment of your 
liberties, and the harmony and strength 
of the Empire. HENky GRATTAN.” 

July 25. A murder was committed in 
the vicinity of Lisburn, iv Ireland, on the 
body of an itinerant horse-dealer, who 
had incautiously exhibited a handful of 
Bank-notes, at a public-house in Lisburn, 


COUNTRY NEWS. 

July 27. Two young ladies, insulated 
by the tide while seated and reading on 
Minehead rock, were most providentially 
rescued by Jobn Sperree, the master, 
and crew, of the brig Delight, of Bridge- 
water. The boat of the brig with diffi- 
culty effected a landing, and a seaman 
lashed a rope round himself and one of 
the 
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the ladies, and in this manner dragged 
both through the surf almost lifeless, 

August 1. A decently dressed woman, 

about 30 years’ old, was found murdered 
in a field at Churston Ferrers, near Brix- 
ham, covered with fern, and a large 
stone of 50lbs. weight on her breast; 
she must have lain there several . 
It appears that she was the wife of one 
Good, a private, just sent to Spain; that 
she was turned out of the garrison for 
some misdemeanour; and fell into the 
hands of a ruffian, some of whose clothes 
were discovered tied up in a bundle with 
the woman’s. The man is in custody. 

Aug. 2. At the Lincoln Assizes, Azu- 
bah Fountain and George Turner Rowell 
were found guilty of the wilful murder 
of Robert Fountain. Rowell, it appeared, 
purchased laudanum at twoseveral times, 
which the woman administered to her 
husband, in elder-wine. They have since 
been executed. 

Chelasford, dug. G. This day came on 
the trial of William Cornwall, for the 
murder of Mrs. Stevens, of Woodford 
(See Part I. p. 584); when, after a very 
laborious and patient investigation,which 
occupied the Court nearly six hours, he 
was found guilty. The prisoner exhibited 
the same unbecoming levity and hardi- 
hood during the progress of his trial, 
which he had shewn during his previous 
examinations, and since he has been in 
custody. He was executed on the 9th. 

Aug. 13. Six powder-mills at Faver- 
sham, belonging to Mr. Hall, of Dartford, 
blew up; and one man, severely burnt, 
is not expected to recover. 

Aug. 14. Early in the morning, the 
body of the Rev. Nicholas Westcombe 
was found in a lane adjoining to the city 
of Winchester inhumanly murdered, and 
robbed. A Soldier of the 102d regiment, 
from some suspicious circumstances in 
his conduct, was apprehended; and a 
verdict of Wilful Murder returned against 
him. Mr. Westcombe was rector of Bar- 
ton Stacey, near Winchester, vicar of 
Collingbourne, and one of the miner 
eanons of Winchester cathedral. 

Aug. 15. Mr. Sowter, of Doncaster, 
watchmaker, was drowned while bathing 
in the river. 

Aug. 17. The undermined works of a 
colliery at Bradley, Staffordshire, fell in, 
and buried seven men and three boys; 
three others escaped. 

Mug. \7. Several men were supposed 
to be lost in a mine at Wolverhampton, 
by the falling-in of earth. The miners 
exerted themselves to relieve the suf- 
ferers for several days, and on the 16th, 
eight men and a boy were found alive. 
John Keeling was the only one missing ; 

and it is supposed the sand, &c. fell upon 
aad instantly buried him, They had 


been nearly seven days without food, 
shut up in the earth, with only the drop- 
pings of water from the roofings of the 
cavity in which they were confined, 
which they caught ia an iron pot, acci- 
dentally left in the pit. 

Aug. 20. Philip Nicholson was tried at 
Maidstone, for the murder of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bonar. On being arraigned and 
asked for his plea, he said, that he had 
already made a full confession, which he 
was ready to confirm;-but, as it appeared 
to be the general wish that he should 
take his trial, he would plead “ Not 
Guilty,” After the case had been stated, 
and the evidence fer the prosecution exa- 
mined, the confession of the prisoner 


- was read, which stated that he had no 


accomplicé, nor did he meditate the 
crime ten minutes before it was com- 
mitted. [The circumstances of the mur- 
der were then minutely related.] As te 
any motive for the murder, he could state 
none: indeed he knew of none. He 
drank nothing but beer the night before 
the murder. The case for the prosecu- 
tion being closed, Mr. Justice Heath ad- 
dressed the Jury with some observations 
on the strength of the circumstantial 
evidence ; his guilt, however, be thought 
placed beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
by bis own confession, The Jury found 
him guilty; and the sentence of the law 
was immediately passed upon him, which 
he suffered Aug. 23, at Pinenden Heath, 
amidst an immense throng of spectators. 

dug. 21. Two powder-mills on Houn- 
slow Heath blew up; and three persous 
were killed. 

A wineral spring, possessing valuable 
properties, has lately been discovered, 
near Henley, in Oxfordshire. 

At the Hampshise assizes, Ensigns 
M‘Guire and Gilchrist, Lieuts. Dillon 
and O'Brien, principals and accessaries 
in a duel at Vewport between M‘Guire 
and Blundell of the 100th regiment were 
tried for the murder of Blundell, (Lieut. 
Hemmings, who acted as second to Blun- 
dell, did not surrender himself.) The 
variance originated in M‘Guire supposing 
that Blundell had reported that he had 
supplied M‘Guire with clothes. The de- 
ceased, it appeared, would not have 
fought had he not been influenced by 
‘the sentiments of his brother officers. 
They were all sentenced to suffer death, 
but reprieved till the 2lst instant; aud 
have been since further reprieved. 

At Wiltshire assizes, an action was 
brought by Mr..J. Gooden, jun. against 
the proprietors of the auxiliary mail. The 
Plaintiff's leg had been fractured very 
badly in consequence of the coach acci- 
dentally overturning *at Salisbury. tt 

was agreed that, if the Jury found the 
defendants liable, the verdict should _ 
or 
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for all such expences as the plaintiff had 
reasonably incurred, to be ascertained 
by a reference.—The Jury found a ver- 
dict for the’ plaintiff; and the referee has 
Since assessed the damages at 600/. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

Windsor Castle, July 5. “ His Ma- 

jesty has’ in general passed the last 
month in tranquillity and comfort.” 

Windsor Castle, Aug. 7. *‘ His Ma- 
jesty’s state has varied in the course of 
the last month; but, upon the whole, 
has not been uncomfortable, and is at 
present very composed.” 

Monday. July 26. 

This morning, the body of Edward 
Clifford, an Irishman, was found murder- 
ed in a poo! of water in a brick-field near 
Gray’s-inn-lane. At the Coroner's In- 
quest, the evidence of Mary Clifford, his 
wife, far advanced in pregnancy, tended 
to criminate James Leary, an Irishman, 
with whom they had lodged some time 
before, and with whom Clifford had’ been 
drinking the preceding evening. A ham- 
mer was found in Leary’s room, which 
seemed likely to have been used in com- 
mitting the murder; and on Leary’s 
being taken into custody, before any 
ahing was said to him, he observed, “‘ This 
is on account of the murder of Edward 
Clifford.’ The remains of Cliffurd were 
waked on the 29th; and Leary, on being 
brought tv the house, persisted in his 
innocence; but was much agitated, and 
continued so afterwards. On Sunday 
the Ist August, he made a particular De- 
elaration, relating the circumstances of 
the murder, and accusing Mary Clifford 
of perpetrating it in his presence. He 
also stated that Mary Clifford came to 
his room the next morning, and be sup- 
posed left the hammer there. Leary, how- 
ever, in a former confession laid no charge 
against Mrs. Clifford. On the morning 
when the murder was discovered she gave 
-Michael Lawrence 6/. to keep for her. 
‘Mrs. Clifford has been placed in a ¢on- 

“venient room in Cold Bath fields prison; 
and several examinations have been taken 
there, but nothing material bas elapsed. 
She and her busband appear to have had 
‘angry words together, 

Tuesday, July 27. 

The Prince Regent held a Chapter of 
.the Most Noble Order of the Garter at 
Carleton-house, when his Imperial Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of all the Russias was 
-elected a Member of the Order. 

Wednesday, July 28. 

The Prince Regent visited the Md- 
seum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, This edifice has 
lately been rebuilt in consequence of a 
parliamentary grant, and forms a fine 
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ornament to the square. The Prince 
Regent remained in the Museum about 
an hour and an half; viewing the various 
articles in the collection, and, upon his 
departure, expressed the high gratifica- 
tion he had experienced. 

Friday, July 30. 

As the workmen employed at the 
Regent’s Canal, close to Chalk Farm, 
were preparing to fill some waggons, 
twelve men, who were lately taken on, 
ventured too close in undermining the 
bank, at a depth of 25 feet, when sud- 
denly the bank fell in, and completely 
buried them; eight of them were dug 
out alive, but four with their legs and 
arms broke, and the other four much 
bruised and cut; six of the eight are in 
such a state, that their recovery is not 
expected. After a length of time, four 
more were dug up quite dead. 

Saturday, July 31. 

The house of Mr. Dadderige, button- 
maker, Gutter-lane, was discovered to 
be on fire. Only a young man who con- 
ducted the business, was in the house, 
He endeavoured to escape by the street- 
door, but found his way completely bar- 
red by fire; he then strove, without suc- 
cess, to save his master’s books and pa- 
pers in the shop. By great exertion he 
got tothe staircase, dreadfully scorched, 
and then reached a trap-door at the top 
of the house, and was taken off the roof 
by the people of the adjoining house. 
He lingered seven hours in St. Barthole- 
mew’s Hospital, and then expired. . 

Sunday, Aug. 1. 

The following Form of Prayer and 
Thanksgiving for the repeated successes 
obtained oyer the French Army in Spain 
by the Allied Forces, and especially for 
the signal Victory of the 2Ist of June, 
was read in al! Churches and Chapels :— 

“OQ Lord God of Hosts, who chiefly 
declarest thy Almighty power, by pro- 
tecting the oppressed, and smiting to the 
ground the proud oppressor, and who, in 
the defence of injured nations, teachest 
thy servants to war, and girdest them 
with strength for battle, we yield Thee 
praise and thanksgiving for the conti- 
nued successes in Spain, with which 
Thou hast been pleased to crown the 
conduct of our General, and the valour 
of our soldiers; but more especially for 
the signal and decisive victory which, 
under the same Commander, Thou hast 
recently vouchsafed to the allied armies 
in the battle of Vittoria, Continue, we 
pray Thee, thy blessing upon the coun- 
sels of our General; maintain and sup- 
port the courage and strength of the al- 
lied armies ; sanctify the cause in which 
they are united; and as it hath pleased 
Thee to put back, with confusion of face, 
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the proud invader of Spain and Portu- 
gal, let the allied armies and allied king- 
doms prostrate themselves with one con- 
sent before Thee, and acknowledge with 
humility of heart the victory to be thine. 
These prayers and thanksgivings we 
humbly offer to thy Divine Majesty, in 
the name and through the mediation of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
This morning, between three and 
four oclock, a fire broke out at Mr. 
Barton’s Patent Engine Manufactory, 
in Tufton-street, Westminster, which 
burnt with great fury to the coach-yard 


in Marsham-street, and threatened de-, 


vastation to the whole neighbourhood, 

The valuabie steam-engine, which occa- 

sioned the catastrophe, was destroyed. 
Monday, Aug. 2. 

A fire broke out at ten o'clock at 
night, at a grocer’s, the corner of 
Houghton and Stanhope-streets, near 
Claremarket, occasioned by the care- 

ylessness of a boy, who was left employ- 
ed in making paper bags. The premises 
were entirely destroyed, 

Tuesday, Aug. 3. 

The drying-warehouses belonging to 
Messrs. Gallard and Co. in Anvil-lane, 
were accidentally fired, and, with two 
contiguous houses, eutirely consumed, 
A servant-girl, in attempting to rescue a 
child, was very dangerously burnt. 

Friday, Aug. 6. 

This morning, between twelve and one 
o’clock, a fire broke out at the house 
of Mr. Gillies, cheesemonger, opposite 
Whitechapel Church, which consumed 
it, and four houses adjoining. 

Wednesday, Aug. 11. 

The Earl of Aberdeen and suite sailed 
from Yarmouth in the Cydnus frigate, on 
a special mission to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. Mr. Morier is his Lordship's pri- 
vate Secretary, and the Hon. F; Lambe 
public Secretary to the Embassy. 

As some soldiers wete conducting a 
deserter a little to the Northward of 

‘ Finchley, Thomas Moon, a private in the 
9th light dragoons, incautiously discharg- 
ed his musket across the fields, and kill- 
ed Joseph Lemon, a youth employed in 
husbandry, more than 200 yards off. A 
Coroner’s verdict of Wilful Murder has 
been found against the suldier. 

Thursday, August 12. 

The house of Mrs. Morgan, fishmonger, 
near Vauxhall Turnpike, the cheese- 
monger’s adjoining, and Vauxhall Chapel, 
‘fat the back of both, were destroyed by 


an accidental fire. The Chapel was for- 


merly Vauxhall Assembly Rooms. 

On the same morning, the cabinet 
manufactory ef Messrs. Gillows, George- 
street, Oxford-street, was laid in ashes. 
The fire threatened the whole of the West 
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side of George-street, but was prevented 
by prompt exertions. Messrs. Gillows 
were insured, The carman of the West- 
minster engine was killed, in Swallow- 
street, by the engine driving over him, 

A report had been wickedly circu- 
lated, that the Plague had made its ap- 
pearance in Wapping, and that many had 
fallen victims to it. The consequent 
uneasiness and alarm was increased by 
its being understood next day that the 
Magistrates of the Thames Poiice-office 
had been employed all the morning in 
making inquiries to ascertain the truth, 
in order that, if well founded, they might 
have taken precautions to prevent the 
disease being extended. ‘The result 
proved the rumour to be groundless ; and, 
to quiet the public alarm, notice to that 
effect was published in the newspapers, 
attested by Mr. Harriott the Magistrate, 
Dr. J. Parsons the rector, churchwardens, 
&e. There had been but one burial in 
the parish since the 31st July. 

Sunday, Aug.\5. + 

The son and daughter of Mr.. Hales, 

pin-maker, in the Borough, the son and 


two daughters of Mr. Bates, sadler, in 


the Borough, and the nephew of Mr. 
Bates, on returning from Gravesend ina 
small boat, the sail being up, were upset 
when opposite Erith by a sudden squall ; 
and all the party perished, except the 
nephew of Mr. Bates. 

The following has appeared in several 
Newspapers, as a copy of the Prince 
Regent's late letter to Lord Wellington: 

* Cariton-house, July 3, 1813. 

** My Dear Lord—Your glorious con- 
duct is beyond all human praise, and far 
above my reward; I know no language 
the world atfords worthy to express it. I 
feel I have nothing left to say, but de- 
voutly to offer up my prayers of grati- 
tude to Providence, that it has in its em- 
nipotent bounty blessed my country and 
myself with such a General. You have 
sent me, amovg the trophies of your un- 
rivalled fame, the staff of a French Mar- 
shal; and [send you in return that of 
England. ‘he British army will hail it 
with enthusiasm, while the whole uni- 
verse will acknowledge those valorous 
efforts which bave so imperiously called 
for it. That uninterrupted health, and 
still increasing laurels, may continue to 
crown you through a glorious and long 
career of life, are the never-ceasing and 
most ardent wishes of, my dear Lord, 
your very sincere and faithful friend, 

* The Marq. of Wellington.” G. P. R.” 


By the Curates Act all non-resident 
Incumbents, however privileged, are 
within six months to nominate Curates 
to be licensed, under penalty of forfeiting 
their privileges. 
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Ecctssiasticat PrererMents. 

The Prince Regent has been pleased to 
order a Congé d‘elire to pass the great 
Seal, empowering the Dean and Chapter 
of the Cathedral of ‘St. Paul, Londen, to 
elect a Bishop of that See ; and to recom- 
mend the Rev. Wm. Howley, D. D. Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Oxford, and Canon of Christ-Church, to 
be by them chosen. —Gazette. 

Rev. J. Foottit, B. A. master of the Free 
Grammar-s¢hool, and vicar-choral of the 
collegiate church of Southwell, Bigsby R. 
Lincolnshire. 

‘Rev. J. Messiter, chaplain to the ‘Royal 
Artillery, Roman's Leigh R. Devun, vice 
Partridge, resigned. 

Rev. N. Bridges, HenstridgeV. Somerset. 

‘Rev. Mir. Farmer, Downham R. Netfoik. 

‘Rev. John Latey, a Minor Canon of 
Bristol Cathedral. 

Rev. ‘I. Myers, Preston V. Dorset. 

Rev. H.C. Cotton, Penn V. Bucks. 

Rev. T. H. Chamberlayne, Broughton 
R. Oxfordshire. 

* Rev..R. S. Stevens, Dettham Perpetual 
Curacy, Suffolk. 

Kev.T. Snow,WintetborneStokeV. W ilts. 

‘Kev. Heury Cresswell, Creeci-Saint- 
{Michael V. near Taunton. 

Rev. Wiliam Partridge, rector of Stour- 
tten, Wilts, Caundle-Merse:R. Dorset. 

‘Rev. Heury Howard,’M. A. Stoke-ferry 
Perpetual Curacy, Norfoik, 





Birrus. 

June 28. At: Hortor-house, Lady Caro- 

line Capel, her third son, and wwelfth child. 
Jaly 26. At her father’s, Clapham read, 
the wife of Colonel Cookson, R. 4..a dau. 

27. In Lower Grosvenor -street, Vis- 
conn‘ess Hamilton, a son. 

40. At Brixton-place, Surrey, the wife 
of Mr. Samuel! Prout, a-daughter. 

Lately, ln Wimpole-street, Lady Char- 
lotte: Hood, a daughter. 

AtConnaught-place, Hyde- park, the wife 
-ef Rebt. Wigram, esq. M.P..a son and heir. 

At Streatham, ‘the wife of ‘T. Harrison, 
-o8q. a son and. heir. 

At Cannons, Middlesex, the wife of the 
Vice-chancelior of England, ason. 

The.wife of W. Frere, esq. serjeant-at- 
law, a son. 

At Cheltenham, Hon. Mrs. Brooks, a dau. 

.At Claybrook, co. Leic. the wife ef John 
Ciarke, esq..a son and heir. 

At the seat of her father, Edw. Jer. Cur- 
teis, esq. Windmill-bill, Sussex, the wife of 
Steuart Boone Inglis, esq. of a daughter. 

Aug. 3. The wife of David Jennings, 
. esq. of Fenchurch-street, a daughter, 

4. At Heron’s-court, Southampton, Vis- 
countess Fitzharris, a son. 

6. In -Park-lane, the Hon. Mrs, Cod- 
rington, a son. 

13, At Coventry, the wife of Mr.’Philip 
Perkins, surgeon, a son, 


Marriaces. 


June 24. At Hiidburghaussen, the Here.’ 


ditary Prince of Nassau Wedbourg, to 
the Princess Louisa, of Hildburghaussen, 

July 15. William, only son of Wm, 
Sutton, esq. of Bow-lane, to Harriet, 
youngest daughter of Richard Down, esq. 
banker, Bartholomew-lane. 

At Upper Deal, Capt. Alcock, R. N. ‘to 
Miss Phillips, niece of Vice-adm. Foley. 

20. At Edinburgh, James Dundas, esq. 
to the Hon. Mary Tufton Dunean, daugh- 
ter of the late Lord Viscount Duncan. 

22, At Bath, Charles Rees, esq. to H. S, 
Anne, daughter and heiress of the late Sir 
Watts Horton, bart. 

23. Major Gore, 9th Lt. Drag, to’ Miss 
Lydia Smith, of Great Duryard, near Exes 
ter, youngest daughter of J. Smith, esq. of 
Peckham, 

27. By special licence, the Earl of Dare 
lington, of Cleveland-house, to Miss Eliz. 
Russell, of Newton-house, near Bedale, 
eo. York. 


28. At Edinburgh, J. Cunninghame, 


esq. advocate, to the eldest daughter of 
Lieut.-gen. Trotter. 

29. Francis Forrester, esq. to Lady 
Louisa Vane, eldest daughter of the Earl 
of Darlington. 

31. Mr. George Byfield, of Charing- 
cross, to Mrs. Higden, of Bridge-road, 
Lambeth, relict of W. H. Higden, esq. 

At Dublin, the Hon. F. C. Annesley, son 
of the Earl of A. to Mary, daughter of W. 
Radcliffe, esq. 

Aug. 3. Thomas Champion, esq. of 
*West-hatch- house, to Harriet, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. T. Layton, vicar of Chigwell, 

Capt. Carroll,:‘R. N. te Martha Milligen 
‘Daeres, eldest daughter of Capt. Dacres, 
Governor of the Royal Naval Asylum, 
Greenwich, : 

4. Richard, eldest son of Thos. Parry, 
esq. of Banstead, Surrey, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the.late S. Gambier, esq. 

5. At Highworth, Wilts, Lieut,-colonel 
Jones, of Tiny Coed, co. Denbigh, to Ri- 
charda, daughter of Rev. N. Wetherell, 
D. D. jate dean of Hereford. 

At Chester, George Cocks, esq. Post- 
eaptain, R, N. to Mrs. Robertson, daughter 

eof the late Adm. Sir Wm, Parker, bart. 

At .Bramham-park, co..York, by special 
licence, the Hon. Edward Stourton, secoad 
son of Lord S. to Maria, only daughter of 
James Lane Fox, esq. 

11, Rev, John King Martyn, of: Perten- 
hall, co. Bedford, to Emma, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late George Mackenzie Macau- 


‘lay, esq. alderman of London, 


19. Joha David Norton, esq. barrister- 
at-law, of Lincoln’s Inn, to Helen Barrimg- 
ton Bruce, daughter of Major-gen. B. of 
the Hon. East-India Company’s service. 

-21. /At Holiwell-charch, Edward Wigan, 
jun. esq. Of Falcon-square, to’Elizabeth, 


ealy child of James Costar,:¢sq. Oxford. 
DEATHS. 
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MEMOIRS of rue Ricut Reverenp Dr. JOHN RANDOLPH, 






Bisnor or Loxpom 


1818. July 28. Died, of apoplexy, 
whilst ou a visit to bis son, at Hadham, in. 
Hertfordshire, aged 64, the Right Rev. 
John Randolph, VD. D. Lord Bishop. of 
London, a ‘iovernor of the Char er-house, 
an official Trustee of the British Museum, 
Dean of the Chapel-Royal, Visitor of Sioa 
College, and Provincial Dean of Canter- 
bury. The day before his death, bis Lord- 
ship confirmed at Ware; and at the mo- 
ment of tue calamity, of which no previous 
sympioms had appeared, was taking his 
usual ride on horseback. In the interval 
between the first and second attack, he 
was indulged by a merciful Providence 
with such a return of bis rational powers, 
as enabled him to signify that he was not 
reluctant to die; and although he maani- 
festly felt for his afflicted family, his mind 
was composed, tranquil, and happy. 

} His Lordship was descended from ‘a 
family of some standing and respectability 
in Kent He was the younger son of Dr, 
Thomas Randolph *, formerly President of 
Corpus Christi C.:llege, Oxford, one of the 
ablest Divines of his time, every step of 
whose promotion was the honourable re- 
ward of some display of zeal and talent in 
defence of the doctrines of the Church: 
who died March 24,°1783, after presiding 
over the College for the long -~paceof thirty- 
five years, and was buried in the cloister. 
—The President's father was Recorder of 
Canterbury, and had several other sons; 
among whom was Dr. Francis Randolph, 
principal éf Alban-hall, Oxford, (of whom 
see our vol. LXV Il. p.254.) and other eler- 
gymen, all remarkable for their orthodox 
zeal.—The Bishop’s elder brother (Rev. 
Thomas Randvulph,) was a Kentish recter, 
of plain sense and qaiet and unambitious 
habits, who closed in 1808 a life spent 
amid the love and respect of the neigh- 
bourhood where his ancestors had sprung. 
(See our vol. LXXVIIL. p. 662.) 

His Lordship was born July 6, 1749; 
became a student of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxferd; M. A. 1774; B. D, 1782; 
D. D. by diploma, 1783: Pralector of 
Poetry, 1776 ; proctor, 1781; Regius pro- 
fessor of Greek, 1782, and in the same 
year, a prebendary of Salisbury ; canon 
of Christ Church, Regius professor of 
divinity, and rector of Ewelme, 1783; 
elevated to the bishoprick of Oxford in 
1799; translated to that of Bangor ia 
1807; and thence te London in 1809. 
He was elected F. R.S. in IS11. He 
passed a great part of his life in. the Uni- 





* The wife of Dr. Thomas Randoiph 
was the sister of Sir John Honywood, 
great grandfather of the pieseut Baronet. 


versity of Oxford, and. enjoyed:a-consider- 
able reputation for learning: and strong 
sense; and it is generally understood, 
that. when he was elevated to the see of 
Oxford, the University. was. complimented 
with the nemination by the Crown, and 
that he owed. his place, on the Bench te 
their bigh opinion of him.—He was called 
to the see of London, as it were, by the 
general voice ; and admimistered.the.affaira 
of it with unshaken firmness, impartiality, 
aud fidelity. By some, however, it has. been 
insinuated that his opinions. pasteok a lit- 
tle too much of the cast, of his. family, to 
succeed so very mild. and conciliating.a 
Divine as Dr. Porteus. 

He married, Sept. 20, 1785, Jane, dau, 
of Thomas Lambard, esq. of Sevenoaks, 
and has left several children. 

On the 5:h of August his remains were 
interred at Fulham, amongst-his. venerable 
predecessors, by the side of Bishop Gibson, 
whom he resembled in zeal for the Church, 
as well as in great talenis for business and 
indefatigable industry. As his, life had 
been marked by simplicity of character, 
so was his funeral conducted without pomp 
or ostentation. From Hadham, where he 
died, his remains were brought to. the 
palace at Fuiham, attended by his secre- 
tary and other confidential persons, From 
thence to the grave he was followed by 
four of his sons; Multon Lambard, esq. 
(his. brother-in-law), the Rev. Herbert 
Randolph (his nephew), some of his epis- 
copal officers, and his chief servants, in 
three mourning coaches: the remainder 
of his servants, anxious to shew their av- 
tachment to their revered master, closed 
the procession on foot. The carriages of 
the late Bishop, the Lord Chief Baron, the 
Rev. Thomas Randolph. (his eldest son), 
and Multon Lambard, esq. as being of 
the family, only attended ;.all other offers 
having been politely declined. The Rev. 
W Wood, rector of Pulham, his Qord- 
ship’s chaplain, performed the funeral 
Service in a solema and impressive man- 
ner; and alhough his feelings were evi- 
dently so much affected by the occasion 
as almost to overpower him, vet the re- 
flection that a man so just, benevolent, 
and pevfect, was only withd: awn from this 
world to receive his reward in a better, 
seemed at length to re-animate aud enable 
him to impart consolation to the sorrowful 
hearts around the tomb of their father, 
friend, and benefactor. 

His publications are : A Sermon preach- 
ed at an Ordination at Christ Church, 
1779. 1 Cor. xii. 31, Oxon. 1779, 4t0.—A 
Sermon preached at the Cunsecration of 
Dr, Lewis Bagot, in 1782, to the Bishop- 

rick 
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rick of Bristol, Acts ii, 42. Oxon. 1782, 
4to.—“ De Grece Lingue Studic Prelec- 
tio habiia in Schola Linguarum, Oxon. mt. 
Non. Dec. A. D. mpcetxxxn.” 1785. 4to. 
(see our vol, LITL. p. 390) —“* Concio ad 
Clerum w Synodo Provinciali Cantuari- 
ensis Provincia, a’ D. Pauli, die 26° 
Novembris, A. D. 1790.” — “ A Sermon, 
preached before the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, in the Abbey Church of West- 
minster, on Wednesday, March !2, 1800, 
being the Day apnointed for a general 
Fast.” (See vol. LXX. p. 758.)—“* A Ser- 
mon before the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.” 1803. 
—*A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Banger, at his primary 
Visitation in 1808, and published at the 
request of the Ciergy.”—A Charge deli- 
vered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Lon- 
don, at his primary Visitation, 1810. 
Amongst the testimonies of respect justly 
due to the merits and talents of this vene- 
rable Prelate, who, during the short period 
in which he was permitted to preside over 
the See of London, discharged the various 
and important duties of it with such distin- 
guished honour to himself, and advantage 
to the Church ; we are much gratified to be 
able to submit to our Readers the Minute 
framed on the 11th of August, at the first 
Meeting of the Committee of the National 
Society which took place since his death, 
when a copy of the second Annua! Report 
of the Proceedings of that Society, the able 


production of his Lordship’s pen, was laid 
on the table. The Minute is as follows: 
“A copy of the second Annual Report, 
drawn up by the late Lord Bishop ef Lon- 
don, having been this day submitted to 
the General Committee, on their first 
meeting after the iamented death of that 
distinguished Prelate, whose latest em- 
ployment had been to state, for the in- 
formation of the publick, the progress of a 
work to which he had contributed his time, 
his labour, and his counsels, the Commit- 
tee could not fail to entertain a common 
sentiment of profound regret for the loss 
which they have sustained, and to cherish 
in their minds the liveliest recollection of 
the service which has been so successfully 
fulfilled by him in this second Report, 
They wish, therefore, te add to this docu- 
ment, designed for general circulation, 
their sense of what is due from the publick 
aud themselves, to the memory of one 
who was a constant and assiduous pro- 
moter of this salutary Institution, from its 
first establishment to the last hour of his 
life. —The Committee trust, that ' his testi- 
mony, though limited to a single object in 
the large field"of pastoral duty i ehich 
he was incessantly engaged, may serve to 
denote the benefits which have resulted 
from his prompt, unwearied, and effectual 
exertions ” . 

See a further character of his Lordship 
in our Review of this month, p. 153. 
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July 26. Died, at Worthing, Sussex, 
of a rupture of a biood-vesset; aged 61, 
the Rev. Hugh Worthington, forty years 
Minister of the congregation of Protestant 
Dissenters meeting at Salters’-hall; a man 
whose value it is as difiicult to appreciate 
as it will be to supply his loss. Mr. 
Worthington was highly respected by 
liberal men of all religious .denomina- 
tions, and has frequeutly attracted those 


to hear him who could not well be said to - 


belong to any denomination. Nursed in 
the lap of Piety, he in early life imbibed 
the sentiments of rational religion from 
the instruction and example of a religious 
parent, who was upwards of fifty years 
minister of a congregation ef Protestant 
Dissenters at Leicester¥. Having been 
some time placed at the academy at Da- 
veatry, he pursued his studies with such 





* During the life of the elder Hugh 
Worthington, there appeared one volume 
of his Sermons; and a second volume, 
sent to the press soon after his death,(which 
happened October 29, 1797, 2!. 86.) was 
published by his son, A full account of 
the father may be seen in the “ History of 
Leicestershire,” vol, I, p. 547, 


assiduity, that at sixteen years of age he 
was found capable of being assistant- 
teacher at that academy, uoder Dr. Ash- 
worth: here he continued his studies un- 
til 1773, when, being in London, he 
preached at Salters’-hall, where his abi- 
ities appeared so conspicuous, that he 
was invited by that congregation to be 
their afternoon preacher im the room of Mr. 
Farmer, who had resigned. At the decease 
of their pastor (Mr. Francis Spilsbury,) 
in 1782, he was unanimously chosen to 
succeed him iw the pastoral office, in 
which situation he continued unui his de- 
cease, beloved by his congregation, es- 
teemed by his hearers, and respected by 
all denominations of rational Christians, 
He was a man of sound understanding, 
considerable learning. e!oquent in his de- 
livery, happy in his choice of !anguage, 
and clear and perspicuous im his elucida- 
tions. The writer of this article has been 
one of his constant hearers during the 
whole of the forty years vi bis mimistry, 
and for some years past a member of his 
congregation; the pieasure and imstruc- 
tion received in the attendance on bis 
ministry has been the motive of the —_ 
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thus to render his humble tribute of re- 
spect and gratitude to the memory of a 
worthy friend, and one of the most sincere 
and eloquent Divines the City of London 
has long been able to boast. 

His corpse was attended to the place of 
interment in Bunhill-fields, Aug. 6, by a 
numerous train of friends, in 18 mourning 
coaches, followed by the carriages of 
several of his congregation, besides many 
persons who had been only his occasional 
hearers. ‘The oration at the place of in- 
terment was delivered by a venerable old 
minister, with whom he had !ong been ia 
habits of friendship, the Rev. Taylor, 
and was well adapted to the solemn ser- 
vice. The Rev. Dr. Lindsey preached 
a funeral sermon on the occasion at Sal- 
ters’-hail Meeting the following, Sunday, 
when the tears of affection, and the sighs 
of humanity, for the loss of a man so 
universally respected, were not wanting 
throughout the whole of a large and re- 
spectable audience.—It is hoped this 
tribute of respect will excite some one of 
his learned friends and more intimate ac- 
quaiutance to give the world, through the 
medium of this publication, a more com- 
prehensive and circumstantial account of 
the life of this valuable and truly pious 
man. 5. S. 

From a long personal knowledge of 
Mr. Worthington, we can testify the fide- 
lity of the preceding character; and shall 
add to it an extract from ‘ The Pulpit :” 

**The duties of the Dissenting Clergy- 
Man are comprehensive and arduous. He 
generally combines the offices of priest 
and preacher; his prayers are entirely 
extemporaneous, and originate purely in 
himself; and he has to read and expound, 
as well as to teach. He commonly dis- 
charges at once, and without intermission 
er relief, the services of the altar and the 
desk and the pulpit. He ought, therefore, 
to pessess qualitications of no ordinary 
description. If he would competently ac- 
quit himself, if he is ‘a workman who 
need not to be ashamed,’ he must be able, 
conscientious, intelligent, fervent, indefa- 
tigable,‘ fearing God,’ seriously and deeply 
solicitous for the success of his instruc- 
tions, ‘ hating covetousness, and eschewing 
evil? His individual welfare depends on 
the integrity of his conduct, and the energy 
of his exertions. Let us bear these things 
in mind as they ought to be borne at this 
time.—It is in prayer, in his sublimely- 
affecting addresses to the Divinity, that 
Hugh Worthington is more than great. 
Whether I consider the suitable solemnity 
of bis deportment, or his scrupulous selec- 
tion of phraseology ; whether I reflect on 
the devotional magnificence of his senti- 
ments, or the unbounded liberality of his 
views, | confess myself perplexed between 
my unfeigned admiration of the individual, 
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and my profound veneration for the cha- 
racter that he sustains. Loftily as this 
may sound, it is not the language of exag- 
geration. His manner of scriptural elu- 
cidation still demands praise. It is his 
custoin, during the first part of worship, 
to read the portion of scripture from which 
he means to take his text; commenting, 
as he reads, ov doubtful and obscure pas- 
sages. Laudable m itself, this practice 
proves, in such bands as his, highly bene- 
ficial. Persous whose attention would not 
be attracted by liaving portions of Holy 
Writ commonly read to them, (and who 
certainly, though unhappily, abound ia 
the Church on Earth,) feel their curiosity 
awakened by the striking comments of an 
able reader ; and their minds thus caught, 
become gradually rivetted to his wishes, 
It is thus that men must be, if so I may 
say, allured into seriousness of heart.— 
Mr. Worthington’s system of preaching, 
for it is system with him, is the most eli- 
gible one. Premeditated, yet spontane- 
ous, written partly, yet partly spokea, 
while his discourses evince all the regu- 
larity of prepared compositions, they pus- 
sess all the fluency of the extempore elo- 
quence. Why should preachers not avail 
themselves of the admonitory assistance 
of head-notes ; or, on the other hand, why 
do they doom themselves never to raise 
their eyes above the cashion to which their 
manuscripts seem to cling? If numbers 
of the clergy must content themselves 
with still ‘reading sermons,’ let them do 
this as it ought to be done. Holding 
their sermons boldly up, undisguised and 
manfu!ly, let them so read their sermons. 
This would give te their pulpit-efforts at 
least an air of ease, Monstrous is it to 
see a public speaker, in one of the most 
august stations m the world, nearly as 
motionless as statues, muttering, instead 
of preaching, tbe noble precepts and sab- 
lime doctrines that were revealed by Om- 
nipotence to mankind! Reasoning, ex- 
horting, consoling, animating, not of such, 
who teach but preach not, is Hugh Worth- 
ington. What is said of one transcendant 
orator, may be said, at his best times, of 
the present preacher: ‘ his intelleci is all 
feeling—his feeling is all intellect.’ While 
he enlightens and convinces the under- 
standing, he attaches and captivates the 
affections. While he seizes the strong- 
holds of the head, he finds the passes to 
the heart. Both are within his grasp. He 
can make the head his road to the heart, 
or the heart his road to the head.—Cheer- 
fulness is one characteristick of his religion; 
it is the religion of gratitude—of thanks- 
giving, not less than of supplication. Ne- 
ver does he fail to thank God for ‘his 
goodness.’ Were the prayers of some 
preachers to be the test of eur national 
piety, it should seem that religious com- 
plaining 
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plaining is far more in use with us than 
religious gratefuluess, Forgetting the be- 
nefits by which ‘ we live and move,’ we are 
not, there is reason to think, sufficiently 
sensible of the var.ous blessings with 
which we are surrounded. Gratitude 
is inseparably connected with piety.— 
Among the adventitious circumstances 
whieh heighten the effect of Mr, Worth- 
ington’s preaching, the primitive simpli- 
city of his personal appearance ought to 
be ma:ked. Plainness of person is in him 
greatly becoming; as, besides its bemg 
now proper, it aids the impression of his 
delivery. He did not formerly dress so 
piain. I beard him some years since; 
wheu the whive powder clothed his dark 
hair, and he yet wore the band. The in- 
telligence of bis countenance shines. Age, 
for he is in his fifty-sixth year, does not 
dim the fire of tis eyes, which are siill 
quick and keen. When once his spirit 
kindles. when his own soul is on flame, 
his glance seems to pierce the souls of 
those who hear bim. It seems needless 
to tack of action in him, Feeling is the 
main spring of his action. Whether his 
hand be taid on bis heart, or raised up- 
wards, or his finger pointed to the word, 
it is the « ff-ct of wature ; and it affects by 
nature. Emphasis forms one of bis chief 
exceliences. His best discourses owe 
much ww his delivery of them. He seems 
to know this fact; for he does not print 
much,, The closing of bis sermons, rbe- 
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torically called pervration, is always able; 
It is here that his strength lies. Perhaps 
it is not too much to affirm of him, so 
powerful is his eloqnence, that he never 
ended the sérmon which his hearers did 
not wish he was thew about to begin.” 
His publications are: “An Essay on 
the Resolution of Plain Triangles by Come 
mon Arithmetic.” ‘ A good Name betier 
than great Riches;” a sermon preached 
soon after his coming to Salters’ Hall, 
* Christianity an easy and liberal system ; 
that of Popery absurd and burden.ome ;” 
a, sermon preached Nov. 5, 1778. “A 
Sermon preached on Weduesday, May 6, 
1789, at the Old Jewry, to the Supporters 
of a new Academical Institution among 
Protes'ant Dissenters at Hackney.” “A 
Sermon jon the Death of the Rev. Mn 
Spilsbury, his predecessor at Salters’- Hall, 
March 17th, 1802, with the Oration deli- 
vered at bis Interment.” ‘* A Sermon at 
Salters’-Hall, on Thursday, Dee. 5, 1805, 
being the Day appointed for Public Thanks- 
giving for Lord Nelson’s Victory.” “A 
Discourse preached before the Corre- 
spondent Board in Lendon of the Society 
in Sco land fur erecting Schools. and pro- 
gating the Gospel in the Highlands, &c.” 
He was also the author of a Sermon (dated 
Highbury-Place. and signed with the ini- 
trals H. W.) in the 2d voiume of the Dis- 
senters’ Maguzine, July 1795, p. 268; 
and the kdnor of Crabb’s Se:mons, in two 
volumes, 8vo, 
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Of this extraordinary personage, we 
cannot give a better account than what 
has already been presented to the pub- 
lick in the first volume of “ The Pulpit,” 
1809, formed principally fromthe late 
eminent Preacher's own words :— 

“ Excepting the circumstance of en- 
Jargi -g his name from Hunt to Hunt-ing- 
ton, which is stated as one of the inevitable 
consequences of ‘ the follies of his youth,’ 
Mr. Hantington has already written, with 
tolerable truth, the greater portion of the 
history of bimseif. He was born, he says, 
in the Weald of Kent; and ‘suffered much 
from his parents’ poverty, when young,’ 
He long felt other disadvantages attending 
his birth. Being born in ‘none of the 
most polite parts of the world,’ he ‘retained 
a good deal of? his ‘ provincial dialect ;’ so 
that many of his ‘expressions sounded 
very harsh and uncouth.’ Of this he 
complains, with sume cause, as it after- 
wards occasioned numbers of ‘ unsanctified 
eritics to laugh and cavil at’ him. He 
was first an e:rand boy, then a daily la- 
bourer, then a cobbler; and, though he 
‘worked by day” and ‘cobbled by night,’ 
he, at one time, ‘lived upon barley.’ His 


first ministerial preparation is thus told : 
‘J had now,’ says Mr. H., ‘five times a 
week to preach, constant!y: on which ac- 
count | was forced to lay the Bible ina 
chair by me, and now and then read a 
little, in order to furnish myself with mat- 
ter for the pulpit. lt sometimes happened 
that I was under sore temp. ations and de- 
sertions; the Bible, too, appeared a sealed 
book, insomuch that [ couid not furnish 
myself with a text; nor durst J leave my 
work in order to study or read the Bible; 
if I did, my little oues would soon want 
bread: my business would also run very 
cross at those times.’ His earnings did 
not then amount to more than eight shil- 
lings each week, Even when his state 
grew better, when he got his first * parsonic 
livery’ on his back, he could not study at 
his ease. ‘ My little cot,’ he says, ‘was 
placed in a very vulgar neighbourhood, 
and the windows were so very jow, that I 
could not study at any of them without 
being exposed to the view of my enemies; 
who often threw stones through the glass, 
or saluted me with a volley of oaths or im- 
precations.’ This must have been painfal 
enough to one whose ‘memory was naty- 
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rally bad.’ Providence has long furnished 
tim with very superior accommodations, 
After many years of itinerant and irregu- 
lar preaching, Wil iam Huntington,‘ weary 
of living at Thames Ditton, secretly longed 
to leave it, fully persuaded that’ he ‘should 
end’ his * ministry in London.’ Having 
unsuccessful'y lavoured in the vineyard 
of the country, and as he ‘did not see 
that God had any thing more for him to 
do there,’ he, like one Duran: of late. ‘saw 
the Lord himself open the door’ for his 
removal. He had resolved to be off, and 
he contrived to get off. He was now, as 
himself saith, to perch ‘upon the thick 
boughs.’ Ditton was to be left for Lon- 
don. Yet had poor Ditton not been so un- 
kind to him. ‘Some few years before I 
was married,’ says Mr. H. ‘all my per- 
sonal effects used to be carried in my 
hand, or on my shoulders, in one or two 
large haudkerchiefs; but after marrixge, 
for some few years, I used to carry all the 
goods that we had gotten, ou my sheul- 
ders, in a large sack: but, when we moved 
from Thames Ditton to Lonion, we loaded 
two large carts with furniture and other 
necessaries; besides a post-chaise, well 
filled with children and cats.’ 

“Being viewed as ludicrous while in the 
country, he was fearful of being considered 
as ridiculous elsewhere. I here transcribe 
his words: ‘ At this,’ says Mr. H. having 
been advertised to preach in Margaret- 
street Chapel, ‘I was sorely offended, be- 
ing very much averse to preaching in 
London, for several reasons. First, be- 
cause [ had been told it abounded so much 
‘with all sorts of errors, that I was afraid 
of fallmg into them, ‘there were so many 
that lay in wait to deceive. Secondly, 
because I had no learning, and therefore 
feared I should not be able to deliver my- 
self with any degree of propriety: and, as 
I knew nothing of Greek or Hebrew, nor 
even of the English grammar, that I should 
be exposed to ‘the scourging tongue of 
every critic in London. During many 
‘weeks,’ he adds, ‘I laboured under much 
distress of mind respecting my want of 
abilities to preach in this great metropolis.’ 
I think this one of the few rational pas- 
‘sages to be found in the ‘ Bank of Faith.’ 
"Mr. Huntington here candidly confesses 
his own conviction of his then ministerial 
incompetency, and expresses his appre- 
*hension as to the probable oullity of his 
divine mission. His call seems to fail him 
now. He feels just as most men would 
feel in the same state, fears just as they 
would fear, and takes the same chance as 

“to the great end he had in view. 

“ «During the space of three years,’ 
‘ says Mr. Huntington, ‘I secretly wished in 
my soul that God would favour me with a 

* Chapel of my own,’ bemg sick of the errors 
that were perpetually broacked by some 
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one or other in Margaret-street Chapel, 
where [ then preached. But, though I so 
much desired this, yet I could not ask 
God for such a favour, thinking it was not 
to be brought about by one se very mear, 
low, and poor as my-elf. However, God 
sent a person, unknown to me, to look at 
a certain spot, who afterwards took me to 
leuk at it; bat I trembled at the very 
thought of such an immense undertaking. 
Then God stirred up a wise man to offer 
to build a Chapel, and to manage the 
whole work without fee or reward. God 
drew the pattern on his imagination while 
he was hearing me preach a sermon. [ 
then took the ground; this person exe- 
cuted the plan; and the Chapel sprangup 
like a mushroom. As soon as it was 
finished, this precious serip'n e came sweet 
ta my soul, He will fulfil the desire of them 
that fear him: Psal. cxlv. 19. Thus the 
Chapel appeared es an answer to the ear- 
nest desire which God had kindled in my 
heart; and which he intended to fulfil in 
his own good time, to the honour of his 
own good name, the good of many souls, 
and to the encouragement of my poor, 
weak, tottering faith. It is confessed in 
the Church of England service, that all 
holy desires, all good counsels, and all just 
works, proceed from God; and I believe 
they do.’—* I will now inform my reader 
of the kind providence of my God at the 
time of building the Chapel, which I named 
Providence Chapel [1758]; and also men- 
tion a few free-will offerings w ich the 
people brought. They first offered about 
eleven pounds, and laid it on the founda 
tien at the beginning of the buildwg. A 
good gentieman, with whom I had but 
little acquaintance, and of whom I bought 
a load of timber, sent it in with a bill and 
receipt in full, as a present to the Chapel 
of Providence. Another good man came 
with tears in his eyes and blessed me, and 
desired to paint my pulpit, desk, &c. asa 
present to the chapel. Avother person 
gave half a dozen chairs for the vestry; 
and my friends Mr. and Mrs. Lyous fur- 
nished me with a tea-chest well stored, 
and a set ofchina. My good friends Mr. 
and Mrs. Sinith furnished me with a very 
handsome bed, bedstead, and ail its furnie 
ture and necessaries, that | might oot be 
under the necessity of walking home in 
the cold winter nights. A daughter of 
mine in the faith gave me a louking-glass 
for my chapel-study. Another friend gave 
me my pulpit-cushion and a book.case 
for my study. Another gave me a book- 
case for the vesiry. And my good frend 
Mr. E. seemed to-level all his displeasure 
at the devil; for he was in hopes I should 
be enabled, through the grac/ous arm of 
the Lord, to cut Rahab in pieces; there. 
fore he furnished me with a sword of the 
Spirit—a new Bible, with Morocco.bindmz 
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and silver clasps.’ —‘ The congregation 
began greatly to increase, and the heat of 
the place in times of service began to be 
almost unbearable ; it was of course thought 
necessary to enlarge the Chapel. Now 
there was a spare bit of ground, which lay 
about the middle of the Chapel against 
the East wall, the dimensions of which 
were thirty feet by twenty-five, and this 
Spare morsel of grovnd had nothing upon 
it but a shed: this ground we endeavoured 
to get, and intended tu break through on 
that side the Chapel, and so to throw the 
Chapel ‘nto a triangular form, and to move 
the pulpit to the centre of the gallery on 
the West side, that so it might face the 
new intended erection. The gentleman 
who held this ground by lease was applied 
to; and he, in company with a builder, 
met with me and a few friends of mine, 
and intimated that he was willing to ac- 
commodate us: of course we wished to 
know his terms, or what he expected for 
ground-rent, and he told us his price was 
one hundred guineas per annum. The 
heaven, even the heavens, are the Lord’s ; 
but the earth huth he given lo the children of 
men: Psalm cxv. 10. And so I found it, 
and they are determined to make’ the most 
of it. 1 have been informed, but I cannot 
avouch it, that all the ground on which 
that oblong pile of buildings stands within 
the compass of the four streets,of which my 
Chapel is a part, pays no more to his 
Grace the Duke of Portland than fourteen 
pounds a year; but, if it was all to be let 
in the same proportion as was demanded 
of me, it could not, JI think, bring in less 
than ten thousand pounds per annum. 
But, as Canaan was to be a servant of 
servants, so | must have been a tenant of 
tenants. Finding nothing could be doue 
with the earth-holders, | turned my eyes 
another way, and determined to build my 
stories in the heaven: Amos ix. 6; where I 
should find more room and less rent: and 
to this my friends agreed; namely, to 
raise the Chapel one story higher, and to 
carry a flight of galleries all round it.’ 
*“«*T had got one old cart-horse,’ says 
W. H. ‘that I had bought with the rest of 
the stock on the farm, and I wanted two 
more, but money ran sbort; and I deter- 
mined also to have a large tilted cart to 
take my family to Chapel, and the man 
should drive it on the Sunday, ard on 
lecture nights, and I would ride my little 
horse. This was the most eligible plan 
that I could adopt; and on this I deter- 
mined as soon as God should send money 
to procure them. I came to this conclu- 
sion on a Friday, and on the next day, 
toward evening, came two or three friends 
from town to see me. 1 wopdered not a 
little at their coming, as they know that 
on a Saturday I never like to see any body; 
and therefore I conceived that they must 
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be come with some heavy tidings; some 
friend was dead, or something bad bad 


[Aug, 


happened. But they came to inform me 
that some friends had agreed among them- 
selves and bought me a coach and a pair 
of horses, which they intended to make 
me a present of. I informed them that 
the assessed taxes ran so high, that I 
should not be able to keep it. But they 
stopped my mouth by informing me, that 
the money for paying the taxes for the 
coach and horses was subscribed also; so 
that nothing lay upon me but the keep of 
the horses. Thus, instead of being at the 
expenve of a tilted cart, God sent mea 
coach without cost, and two horses without 
my purchasing them ; and which, with my 
other old horse, would do the work of the 
farm. as well as the work of the coach ; 
and my bailiff informed me that he could 
drive it, having formerly drove one. Thus 
was I setup. But at this time the pocket 
was bare, and many things were wanting, 
both in the house and on the farm, and 
a place to fit up for my bailiff and dairy 
womau to live in. And it was but a few 
days afierward before a geutleman out of 
the country called upon me; and, bei 
up, in my study with me, he said, *‘ My 
friend, 1 often told you that you would 
keep yqur coach before you died, and [ 
always promised that whenever you had a 
coach I would give you a pair of horses, 
and | will not be worse than my word. [ 
have enquired of Father Green, and he 
tells me that the horses cost forty-five 
pounds ; and there is the money.’ Ina 
day or two after, the coach, horses, and 
harness, came: and, baving now a little 
money, | wrote to a friend in the country 
to send me twelve ewes, and a male with 
them; and they sent me twelve excellent 
ones, and the male with them, but would 
not be paid for them; they were a present 
to the farm. Whoso is wise, and will ob- 
serve these things, even they shall un- 
derstand the loving-kindness of the Lod: 
Psalm cvii, 43.’ 
**Much does Mr. Huntington owe to 
the singularity of his ways. Singular in 
his outset and career, singular in bis opi- 
nions, singular in bis own appearance, 
singular in his Chapel, singular in his 
style of preaching, he seems to know, as 
well as most men, the value of singularity. 
Nature has endowed him with a vigorous 
originality of mind ; and he wisely employs 
this faculty in all his pursuits. His great 
colloquial vulgarity is also in bis favour. 
Survey him as you will, publicly or private- 
ly, he seems to have rubbed off nothing of 
the rudeness of his native blackness. He 


‘eminently condescends to those of low es- 


tate. It is he who can mix with their minds, 
amuse their fancies, or twine round their 
hearts. Strange as the position. may to 


some minds appear, William Huntingtou 
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‘s, it strikes me, chiefly indebted to the 
‘enorance in which he was bred. He 
has not been led by men; and, with all 
his faults, instead of his aspiring to teach 
the Bible, he has left the Bible to teach 
him. Error itself bas in him something 
striking. All his notions are his own, as 
well as the manner in which he imparts 
them. Religion has not been discovered 
by him through the telescopes of commen- 
tators. I would not disparage the worth 
of human learning; but Sacred Scripture 
is still found to be its own interpreter. He 
who runs may still read.—William Hunt- 
ington begins to impair. Once he was 
lean, but now he is fat: once he had 
teeth, but now he has lost his teeth: once 
he brought a bulky Bibie with him into 
his pulpit, but now he brings a lesser Bible 
with him into it; and once he could read 
his text without glasses, but now he reads 
his text with glasses. Now, too, he has 
effaced the S. S. from the harvess of his 
horses, and from the pannels of his car- 
yiage ; and his black wig is now sur- 
mounted with the slouched beaver of the 
clerick. His pulpit prayers are remarka- 
ble for nothing so curious as his omitiing 
to intercede either for his King or his land. 
Ought he net to be rather thankful for 
both — that he lives in a land which per- 
mits his preaching, and has a protestant 
tolerating Kivg? William Huntington not 
enly excels in extempore eloquence, but 
his peculiarities distinguish him from most 
other preachers, Having formally an- 
nounced his text, he Jays his Bible at once 
aside, and never refers to it again. Here 
is one cause, trifling though it may appear, 
why ke is what we now see him. Whether it 
arise from due reverence to the Sacred 
Scriptures, from the undoubted necessity 
of being correct in quotations from them, 
or from anxiety to impress their congre- 
gations, by immediately referring them to 
chapter and verse, with the accuracy and 
propriety of sueh quotations, the Clergy, 
ef every denomination, consider it incum- 
bent on them to give to biblical citations 
the sanction of authenticity, by grounding 
them either on transcribed or printed do- 
cuments. Mr. Huntington, however, has 
all this at his ‘ fingers’ ends.’ Having laid 
en one side the volume of inspiration, and 
disdaining the trammels of transcription, 
he proceeds directly to his object; and, 
excepting incidental digressions, as ‘ Take 
care of your poekets!’ ‘ Wake that sno- 
ting sinner!’ ‘Silence that noisy num- 
cull? *Turn out that drunken dog!’— 
excepting such occasional digressions, 
which, like the episodes of poetry, must, 
when skilfully introduced, be understood 
to heighten the effect of the whole, our 
Orator never deviates from the course in 
which he set out. He has other advau- 
Gent. Mac. August, 1813, 
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tages over many of his pulpit compeers. 
Being of the metaphorical and allegorical 
echovl, as well as possessing his citations 
by rote, there is seldom to be found the 
passage, from the Buok of Genesis to the 
Revelation of St. John, that may not have, 
remote. y or allusively, some cennexion 
with the subject immediately uhder his 
investigation. Hence the variety, as well 
as fertility, of his eloquence, Hence the 
novelty of bis commentaries; his truly 
astonishing talent of reconciling tex's, else 
undoubtedly incongruous ; and of disco- 
vering dissimilarities, and asserting diffi- 
culties, where none were believed to exist. 
Nothing can exceed the dictatorial dogma-~ 
tism of this famous Preacher, Believe 
bim, none but him, and that is enough, 
If he aims thus to pin the faith of those 
who hear him, he will say over and over, 
‘As sure as I am born ’tis,’? &c.; or ‘I 
believe this,’ or ‘1 know this,’ ‘I am sure 
of it,’ or ‘1 believe the plain English of it 
(some difficult text) to be,’ &c. When he 
adds, as he is wont, by way of fixing bis 
point, ‘ Now, you can’t help it,’ or ‘so it 
is,’ or ‘ it must be so in spite of you;’ he 
does this with a most significant shake of 
his head, with a sort of beldam hauteur, 
with all the dignity of defiance. It is then 
he will sometimes observe, softening his 
deportment, ‘ | don’t know whether I make 
you understand these things, but J under- 
staud them well!’ He is quite as fanciful 
in his applications of Sacred Scriptwe as 
ever was commentator in his supposed il- 
lustrations of it; art he derives much of 
his success from this trait, He puts bis 
own sense on all he quotes, aud gives it as 
such, Intermingling with bis comment- 
aries his experience, or making his expe- 
rience his commentary, no sooner does he 
thus begin, during his sermon, to eluci- 
date the mysteries of Faith, than the ma- 
jority of his auditors, all eye and all ear, 
will rise from their seats, eager to learn 
what the Preacher has still to say of him- 
self. His is the pleasant style of preach- 
ing; for in his speaking, as in his writing, 
he seems to laugh in his heart. Sadly 
does he ramble. So much does he stray 
from his text, that you at times lose all 
sight of it; and such is the multip!icity of 
his heads, so does he run to and fro, that 
any one of his sermons might make three, 
He is also too long. Attentively as I have 
considered the present Preacher, I cannot 
discern his high ,oratorical pretensions, 
Picaching is wih him talking; his dis- 
courses are as story-telling. Action he 
seems to have none; except that of shift- 
ing his handkerchief from hand to hand, 
and hugging his cushion as though it were 
his bolster. He therefore owes his dis- 
tinction to the absence of those qualities 
by which most men rise. Self has dove 
great 
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great things for him. Self-taught, self- 
raised, all of self. If he fails of friends, 
still he does not want friends: if he finds 
foes, foes do not vex him. God is both 
to provide for him, and punish for him. 
So he says, and so he seems to feel. 
Here is the rock on which he firms.—He 
has written much. ‘God,’ says Mr. H. 
‘enabled me to put out several - little 
books, which were almost universally ex- 
claimed against both by preachers and 
professors, and by these means God sent 
them into all winds; so that I soon 
rubbed off one buedred, and soon after 
another, so that in a short time I had re- 
duced my thousand pounds (debt) down 
to seven hundred.’ Of his works, he adds, 
that ‘they are calculated,’ as he thinks, 
*to suit the earnest inqnirer; the soul in 
bondage, in the farnace, in the path of 
tribulation, or in the strong-hold of Satan ; 
and,’ says he, ‘ | have heard of them from 
Wales, from Scotland, from Ireland, from 
various parts of America, from Cadiz in 
Spain, from Alexandria in Egypt, and, [ 
believe, from both the East and West In- 
dies.’ Human success is explicable by 
human causes. Astonishing as is the fate 
of the present Preacher, originally and 
eventually, it is not to be thought miracu- 
lous. Genius will, sooner or later, force 
its. passage. He who thinks that he is 
great, and can feel himself to be so, will 
at last teach men to think with him. It 
is also the lot of superior beings, of those 
few amoug mankind who look high, to 
have fortune or providence on their side, 
William Huntington* seems favoured in 
this respect. Like many other exalted 
personages, the destinies, it seems, are 
for him. His ‘ Bank of Faith’ has proved 
a Bank of Gold! When he wrote so much 
of what came to him as gifis, was it not 
done to rouse more to give? The man 
who says he lives by gifts, will, as he gets 
his friends, find gifts by which he may live. 
With this fact | must leave him.” 

[The Memoirs of Mr. Huntington will be 


continued in our nert.] 





DEATHS. 

1512. A T Shiraz, in Persia, Tho. Henry 
Sept. 6. Sheridan, esq. of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Civil Establishment of 
Bombay. He was the son of the late 
Charles Francis Sheridan, esq. formerly 
Secretary at Wer in Ireland, the elder 
brother of the celebrated Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, who has Jong shone one of 
the greatest ornaments of the British Se- 
nate. Like his father and his uncle, young 
Mr. Sheridan was endowed with those bril- 
liant talents which rendered him the fa- 
vonrite both of public and of private 
circles; and his goodness of heart, his 
high sense of honour, and his integrity, 
were, if possible, superior to his talents. 
Mr. Sheridan proceeded to Persia with his 
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Excellency Sir Harford Jones, with whom 
he remained, as private and public Secre. 
tary, until the termination of that mission, 
and was returning tothe Presidency, after 
having filled those important situations ta 


-the utmost satisfaction, not only of the 


Envoy, but of the various characters with 
whom he became acquainted. 

Dec. 30, At Vizagapatam, about three 
months after the birth of her son and only 
child, who survives her, Mary, wife of 
Rev. E. Pritchett, daughter of John Park- 
house, esq. secretary to the Carnatic Coin- 
missioners. ' 

1813, Jan. 30. In India, of a fever caught 
on service, Ralph Robert Gore, esq. 3d Na, 
tive Infantry, Madras Establishment, se- 
cond son of W. G, esq. and Lady Morves G, 

Feb. 13, At Bangalore, Lieut. F. M. 
Goble, 2d batt. 3d Native [ufantry, second 
son of J. H. G. esq. of Burpham, Sussex. 

Feb. 14. On his passage from Java to 
this country, Thos. Sword, esq. late cap: 
tain and paymaster of the 14th reg, 

Feb. ... At Bangalore, aged 25, Lieut, 
Thos. Watmore Scoones, Ist batt. 17th 
reg. Native Infantry, on the Madras Es- 
tablishment. 

April 13. Near Alicant, of wounds re- 
ceived in the action of the preceding day, 
Lieut. Niel M‘Dougal, ‘75th regt. and 
assistant-adjutant-general of the allied 
Army in that place, son of the late Capt. 
M‘Dougal, of Ardenrive. 

April 26. Of a typhus fever, the cele- 
brated American physician, Dr. Benjamin 
Rush; whose eminent skiil and humanity 
had gained him high reputation and esteem. 

May 21. At Barbados, Lieut. Stewart, 
of H. M. ship Cressy, son-in Jaw of D. 
Onion, esq. of Priddy’s Hard. When 
going off to the Cressy, a sudden gust of 
wind upset the boat, and he, with two men, 
instantly sunk. 

May ... Major-gen. Carmichael, com- 
mander of the Forces at-Demerara. 

June 6. Killed instantaneously, by a 
shot through his head, at the midnight 
attack upon the American Camp at Stoney 
Creek, near Burlington Heights, Canada, 
while advancing with a company of which 
he had the command, aged 32, Lieut. 
Hooker, of the 8th or King’s regt. eldest 
and only surviving son of Mr, Sam. Hooker, 
of Cheshunt (late of Alertford.) He had 
recently been promoted to the rank of Cap- 
tain(Gazetted 27th June last). After nearly 
ten years’ service in diffe:ent parts of- the 
globe, it is a consolation for his friends 
to know tiat he was beloved, esteemed, and 
respected. 

June 8. In the Island of Montserrat, 
West Indies, at an advanced age, Nicholas 
Hill, esq. 

June 9. At York, in Upper Canada, of 
a wound he received inthe head on the 6th, 
in the action at Stoney Creek, Lieut. Dury, 
49th reg. youngest son of Alex. Dury, esq. 
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of Hadley, Middlesex. How great a loss 
bis family bas sustained will appear, by 
av extract from a letter from the Com- 
manding officer of the regt. Lieut.-col. 
Penderleath (who was himself wounded) 
to the Hon. Gen. Maitland, Col. of the reg. 
York, 18th June 1813. 
“ Sir,—It is with the deepest concern [ 
have to inform you of the death of Mr. 
Dury. The loss of this young man, Sir, is 
most deeply to be lamented; he was a guJ- 
lant youth, who promised to become one of 
the ornaments of his profession. His mili- 
tary career has been short, but it was 
closed honouravly. The first object of his 
solicitude | was told, after he was wounded, 
was, to deposit the King’s colours, which 
he carried, safely into the hands of another 
officer. ‘his must be a severe blow to his 
father and family.” 

June 14. At Jamaica, drowned whilst 

bathing, in his 20th year, George, eldest 
son of Capt. G. Clutsam. 
j; June 15, Atthe house of John Vaux, 
esq. Lisbon, on her return from the Isiand 
of St. Michael, where she had been for 
the recovery of her health, Olivia, fifth 
daughter of the late Joha Kobley, esq. 
Stoke Newington. 

July 1. At Bermuda, Lady Beresford, 
wife of Commodore Sir John Beresford, of 
H. M. ship Poictiers. 

July 2. Whilst on his return from Malta, 
where he had been for the recovery of his 
health, James, son of Richard Cavendish, 
esq. of Great Coram-street. 

July 6. In ber S8th year, Jane, wife of 
Join North, esq. of East Acton, Middle- 
sex. She was the eldest daughter of the 
late John Ciark, esq. of Bibside, Northum- 
berland: his family of children was nume- 
rous, and most of those who possessed 
extraordinary traits of genius died shortly 
after arriving to years of maturity, Al- 
though Mrs. Jane North might literally be 
said not to have enjoyed a perfect day of 
health for these last ten years, yet her in- 
tellectual attainments were unabated ; her 
general reading was very extensive; her 
memory was strong ; her compositions were 
correct, and had all the advantage of beau- 
tiful penmanship. She possessed a fund 
of knowledge in Natural History, having 
at her command her disconsolate husband’s 
library, one of the most splendid in the 
kingdom. But, beyond all the qualifica- 
tions above recited, she,could speak peace 
to her own afflicted mind; and was confi- 
deat of the consummation of the great 
Hope. Wioay it pleases God to afflict us, 
he oaly knows: all bis dispensations serve 
the end of his providences, and they are 
beautiful, and must be good, and good to 
every one of us, if we, as she did, can 
bear evidence to our own souls, that we are 
the beiter for his afflictions.—And on the 
25th of the same mouth, died at her bro- 


ther’s house in Stamford-street, and was 
buried in the saine grave, aged 29, Mrs. 
Johnson, relict of Mr. Johnson of New- 
castle on Tyne, and fourth daughter of 
the late John Clark, esq. of Bibside, Nor- 
thumberland. Her merits were the virtues 
of private life, and she possessed them 
in a great degree ; her whole desire was to 
dischage the duties of wife, mother, and 
friend ; and it may truly be said she lived 
beloved, avd died Jamented. : 

At Verdun, aged 65, the Princess 
Clementina, of Hesse Rothenbourg. 

M. Duvoisin, Bishop of Mentz, Frantve. 

July 7. At Chiswick, aged 65, Jos. 
Fletcher, gent. stéward-to the late Doké of 
Portland at Welbeck, 20 years; to the 
late Duke of Devonshire ac Chatsworth, 
12 years; and to the late and present 
Duke of Devonsh re, at Chiswick, 16 years. 

July 12. At Killileagh, Ireland, in his 
T4th year, Rev. Jos. Little, M. D. 45 years 
Presbyterian minister of that congregation, 
He was ordained in Killileagh in 1768 ; 
and a few years after, his active mind was 
directed to the siudy of medicine, With 
the full approbation of his people, he went 
to the college of Edinburgh from Sessiba 
to Session, till he obtained his degree in 
1780. Asa Physician, he ranked bigh: as 
a Divine, he was instructive and entertain- 
ing, and will long Le remetnbered by the 
synod of Ulster, of which he was a most 
respectable member. 

At Dublin, in bis 25th year, T. Throck- 
morton Plunket, esq. of Rocksavage, 
Monaghan, 

July 13. At Richmond, Surrey, aged 
76, Mr. T. Robson, King’s tax collector, 
and one of the original proprietors and 
sole managers of the Margate theaire. 

Susannah, wife of T. Boltou, esq. of 
Bradenham, Norfolk, eldest daughter of 
the late Rev. Edm. Nelson, of Barnham 
Thorpe, and sister to the great Nelson, 

July 16, At Clifton, the fourth daugbter 
of John Williames, esq. of Welshpoui, co, 
Mon.romery. 

July 17. Aged 84, J. Yarker, esq. of 
Devonshire stvect, Queen-square. 

At Field-place, near Stroud, co. Glou- 
cester, Anne, wife of Jas. Tyers, esq. 

At Bryn. y-Gwallie, co. Denbigh, the 
residence o! John Bonnor, after a few hours 
illness, aged 14, Anne, eldest daughter of 
Thos. Bonnor, esq. Spring-garden, Loocon, 

At Dublin, aged 73, Oliver Nugent, esq. 
of Bobsgrove, Cavan. 

July 18, In Spital-square, aged 80, 
Peter Isaac Galhie, esq. 

At Mountmelick, from excessive fatigue, 
and incautious exposure of his person in 
the line of his profession, in his 25th year, 
Jos. Brownlow, M. D. one of the Socicty 
of Friends. 

July 19. At Stapleton, near Bristol, 
aged $1, Mrs. Windsor, daughter "> 
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late Henry Hand, esq. of Worcester, and 
niece of Dr, Gastrell, Jate Bp. of Chester, 

At Bath, aged 77, Mes. Eliz. Bishop, 
widow of F. B. esq. of Brails, co. Warwick. 

Mrs. Eliz. Knight, of Henley-hall, Salop. 
She is succeeded in her estates by Rev. 
Sam. Johnes, youngest son of the late T. 
J. esq. of Croft Castle, co. Hereford. 

At Whithorn, Joha Jorie, esq. of Wards. 

July 20, At Clapham-common, aged 24, 
H. Fownes Luttrel, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, and student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and secretary to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of England. 

Much and deservedly lamented by 
a wide circle of friends and relations, 
Miss Elizabeth Frere, third daughter of 
Mr. James Frere, of the Brookend, Ross, 
Herefordshire ; formeriy of King’s Caple. 

At Rotherhithe, of consumption, aged 
21, Richard Maddox Hill, third son of Mr. 
Jobn H. merchant. 

The wife of Rev. 
Eton-college. 

At Mount Juliet, Kilkenny, the Right 
hon. Henry Thomas Butler, Earl of Car- 
rick, Viscount Ikerrin, and Baron Butler 
of Lismalien. His Lordship was born 
May 19, 1746; and succeeded his father 
Somerset Hamilton, the first Earl, April 
15, 1774. He married, Aug. 7, 1774, 
Sarah daughter and cohciress (with her sis- 
ter Lady Massay) of Cul. Edward Taylor, 
of Askeating in Ireland ; by whom he had 
issue, 1. Somerset Richard, Viscount 
Ikerrin, (now third Earl of Carrick); 2. 
Henry Edward; 3. Rev. Pierce Butler, 
who died in 1808 (see vol. LXXVIIL. p. 
561.) having married, May 17, 1806, Ma- 
ria Sophia third daughter of Joha Vernon 
of Clontaft Castle, co, Dublin, esq.; 4. 
James: and four daughters, |, Anne, mar- 
ried Sept. 5, 1798, Rev. Heary Maxwell, 
second son of Henry Maxwell Bp. of 
Meath, brother to the Earl of [’arnham ; 
2. Juliana, married, Oct. 20, 1500, Somer- 
set Earl of Belmore; 3. Harriet, married 
May 19, 1806, Francis Savage, ¢.4.3 4. 
Sarab. 

July 21. Sarah Amy, wife of John 
Miller, esq. Recciver-general of the county 
of Bedford. 

At South End, of a typhus fever, aged 
11, Francis’ Shee Gambier, sixth sun of the 
late Samuel G. esq. commissioner of the 
Navy. 

Mrs. Robson, relict of Col. R. late go- 
vernor,of St. He'ena. 

July 22. Suddenly, aged 46, Mr. Wm. 
Bremridge, a partoer in the house of Whit. 
ter and Bremridge, New Bond-street. 

In her 78th year, ‘irs. Fendall, relict of 
J, F esq. late of Great Portland-street. 

At Dedham, Mis. Stephen Willams, 
widow of the late S. W. esq. and daughter 
of Rev. Sir Hadley D’Oyley, bart. 

At Heavitree, near Exeter, the Hon, 


T. W. Champnes, of 
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Capt. Michael De Courcy, R.-N. third soa 
of Lord Kinsale. 

At Coln Bridge, near Huddersfield, aged 
62, Atherton Rawstorne, esq. second bro. 
ther to Dowager Lady Pilkington. He 
served as a volunteer in the American war, 
and had the command of the second bat- 
talion of Leeds volunteers for many years, 

At Edinburgh, Martin Eccles Lindesay, 
esq. jun. of Kilconquhar, deputy commis. 
sary-gen. of the forces for North Britain. 

July 23. At Hackney, in her 78th year, 
Mrs. Eliz. Marv Forbes, widow of Thos. 
F. esq. jan. of Watertoun, co. Aberdeen, 

Aged 60, Jos. Farmer, esq. of Leicester. 

At Gortnar Abbey, co. Mayo, Jobo 
Ormsby, esq. 

At the house of his brother-in-law, Geo. 
Laing, e-q. near Aluwick, Northumberland, 
in the maturity of manhood, George Le- 
inon Dyer, esq. formerly captain in H. M.’s 
65th reg. of toot. Had life been spared 
till the 28th July, the deceased would have 
completed his fortieth year. In 1786, he 
was apprenticed to Mr. James Neild, of 
St. James’s-street, jeweller and goldsmith, 
and that gentleman (yet living in bonSura- 
ble and wealthy retirement, but well-known 
as the philanthropic visitor of Prisons) can 
amply attestthe youth’s talents for regular 
business. But, how frequently are talents 
rendered nugatory by wayward inclinations! 
A military profession presented irresistible 
attractions to Mr. D.’s ardent spirit, as he 
approached the age of virility; and, in 
an unlucky hour, with the consent slow 
aud reluctant of his friends, an evsigncy 
of foot was purchased. In the 65th regi- 
ment promotion was dilatory; and in the 
anxieties cf recruiting and drilling, relieved 
occasionally by short-lived relaxation, 
passed the prime and vigour of a man, 
whose mental and corporeal powers were 
great, and whose social disposition was ex- 
cessive. A lieutewancy, at length, after a 
to:lsome service of many years, became 
the humble compeusation for time, talents, 
and property, ingloriously wasted. Mr. 
D. now married the lady whom he had 
long addressed, Miss Grace Laing, daugh- 
ter tu his grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s steward. A captain’s commission 
was svon obtained ; and Mr, D. solicited 
and gained permission to accompany a 
detachment of his regiment ‘abroad. It 
bappened to be sent to the East Indies.— 
To be brief, a coup de soleil struck Capt. 
D. to the earth as he was riding togarrison 
with a brother officer; and he returned to 
England in consequence, (with ‘a shattered 
constitution and defeated hopes,) having 
been advised aad allowed to exchawge 
with a captain of the 82d regiment for that 
purpose.—In person, Capt. Dyer stood 
nearly six feet high; he was stout and 
active, could undergo much fatigue, and 
never spared himself when duty called for 

action. 
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action. He has left a young widow and 
one child, 

At Doddington-hall, Cheshire, in his 69th 
year, Rev. Sir Thomas Broughton, bart. 
He succeeded his brother Sir Brian, Jan. 
16, 1766; married in 1776, Mary, daugh- 
ter of John Wicker, esq. of Hasham; by 
whom he had thirteen children, of whom 
eleven are now living ; amongst whom are 
Lieut.-gen. John Delves Broughton, who 
succeeds to the title and estates, and who 
married the eldest daughter of Philip 
Egerton, of Oulton Park, in Cheshire, esq. 
Maria, the eldest daughter, is wife of 
Thomas Langford Brookes, of Mere, in 
Cheshire, esq. The second daughter is 
the wife of Trafford. esq. ; Elizabeth 
is the wife of John William Clough, of 
Norton Conyers, in Yorkshire, esq. 

July 25. In consequence of an apoplec- 
tie fit, the wife ot Rev. Geo. Wakeman, of 
Bishopston, Wilts. 

July 26. At Oxford, in his 61st vear, 
Rev. Henry Ford, Doctor of Civil Law, 
Princtpal of Magdalene Hall, Oxford, and 
Lord Almoner’s Reader in Arabic in that 
University ; Canon Residentiary of Here- 
ford Cathedral; rector of Cradley, aud 
vicar of Woulhope and Fownehope, in the 
diocese and county of Hereford. He was 
formerly of Christ Church; M. A. 1783; 
afterwards of Magdalene Hall, D.C. L. 
1788. To great and varied acquirements 
iu general science, he added a profound 
knowledge of Oriental Literature. In his 
prefessional and public character, he was 
an eminent example of unaffected piety, 
gentleness, aud benevolence: and in his 
private life, he was no less amiable for his 
communicative and friendly dispwsition, 
than excellent .as an affectionate husband 
and tender father. 

At Milton of Rannoch, co. Perth, the 
wife of Alex. Stewart, esq. 

At Ballinamona, near Neagh, J. Cox, 
esq. barrister-at-law. 

July 27. In Great Marlborough-street, in 
the prime of life, Mr. HuetVilliers,an artist, 
who arrived ‘in England during the reign 
of terror in France, of which country he 
was a native. He possessed a versatile 
genius, being a respectable painter in oil 
and water colours; he exercised his pen- 
cil with success in representing animal na- 
ture, landscape, and in pourtraying the 
human figure, in which last branch he dis- 
played very high talents. He moreover 
drew architectural subjects with great cor- 
rectness, and made some of the best 
drawings for the work of Westminster 
Abbey. Mr. Villiers painted miniatures 
on ivory. and on marble, with equal feli- 
city. His chalk drawings of portraits, 
which he designed in the characters de- 
scribed by the antient classic poets, &c. 
were of unrivalled excellence. Huet Vil- 
liers was much esteemed by the English 
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professors of painting, and had the felicity 
to meet with patronage commensurate to 
his talents. This worthy foreigner held 
the English character im high respect ; and 
admired the British constitution. 

Aug. 1. Sir Henry Vane Tempest, bart. 
of Wynyard, co. Durham, M. P. for the 
countyof Durham. He was the son of ‘he 
Rev. Sir Henry Vane, prebendary of Dur- 
ham, who married Frances, daughter and 
heiress of John Tempest, esq.; and suc- 
ceeded his father in June 1795; and in 
Jan. 1796 succeeded tu the estates of his 
maternal! uncle, John Tempest, esq. and 
adopted that additional su: name. He mar- 
ried Anne-Caiharme Macdonnell, Countess 
of Antrim, in Ireland, in her own right, 
(having succeeded her father. Randall- 
Wilham, late darqus of Autrim, im the 
Earldom, by v:.tue of a patent granted im 
1785) vy whom he has issue, a daughier, 
born Jan 16, 1800 

At S oke, near Shrewsbury, in the flower 
of her age, and greatiy lamented by all 
who had the pleasure of her acquain' ance, 
Miss Evuzaveth Shee. Tis accomplished 
young lady,to virtues the most eminent,and 
all the acquirements that adorn her sex, 
added a knowledge of Botany scarcely . to 
be surpassed by the most distinguished 
professors, who have indeed borne frequent 
testimony to the correctness of her re- 
searches, and the accuracy and elegance 
of her delineations. But, alas! like Rous- 
seau, she may be said to have fallen a 
sacrifice to an immoderate indulgence in 
vegetable tastes, as her death is ascribed 
by both the medical gentlemen who attend- 
ed her, to eating a quantity of goosberries 
at a season when the juices of that fruit 
are in a state of fermentation. 

Aug. 2. In Spain, fell gloriously in the 
battle of this day, Capt. Brownlow, 6th 
foot, son of the late Right hon. W. B. 
aud brother of the Countess of Darnley, 
Isabella Viscountess Powerscourt, aud 
Viscountess De Vesci. 

Aug. 4. At Louth, co. Lincoln, the Hon, 
R.H. Mouckton, second son of the late,and 
brother of the present Viscount Galway. 

Aug. 10. Much regretted by a numerous 
circle of friends, Christopher Johnson, esq, 
of Queen-square, London; who was un- 
fortunately drowned when bathing in the 
river Earn, near Perth, in Scotland: and 
upon the Executor examining his papers, 
it appears, that from his extreme anxiety 
to be buried by his late wife wherever he 
might die, be had for many years carried 
with bim a paper coutainiag a simjjar di- 
rection to what was expressed in tha! which 
was found at his death, ordering his body 
to be conveyed to and buried at Cookham 
in Berkshire. 

Aug. 11, At Pinner, in his 69th year, 
Henry James Pye, esq. Poe. Laureat, for- 
merly M. P. for the county of Berks. [Of 
this 
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this kind-hearted and highly respected genile- 
man we shall give some memoirs in our next. } 

In his 0th year, the Rev, John Price, 
B. D. F.S. A.—[Of this admirable Guar- 
dian of the rich stvres of the Bodleian Library 
we hope to give a full account in our next.) 

Aug. 15. Aged 77,the Right Kev, Dr. Jos. 
Stock, Bp. of Waterford, formerly a Fellow 
of Trinity college, Dublin. He was an excel- 
lent scholar,and much esteemed for his urba- 
nity of manners. He was bishop of Killala 
at the time the French landed there under 
Gen. Humbert, who immediately establish- 
ed his head-quarters in the palace, and 
took some of his Lordship’s family as hos- 
tages. His lordship wrote a little narra- 
tive of the proceedings of the enemy 
while in that quarter, the language and 
sentiment of which display great philan- 
thropy, candour, and liberality. 

Aug. 16. Suddenly, aged 46, Lydia, 
wite of Mr. William Rosser, solicitor, of 
Bartiett’s-buildings, Holbourn, and of Wes- 
tou-street, Pentonville. 

Aug. \7. Seventeen days after the birth 
of her first child, at her father’s seat, 
Windmili-bill, Sussex, Mary Barrett, wife 
of Steuart Boone Inglis, esq. and eldest 
daughter of Edw. Jeremiah Curteis, — 


Aug. 18. In Lansdown Crescent, Bath, 
in bis 67:h year, Rev. John Simpson. He 
was educated at the academy at Warring- 
ton, in Lancashire; and formerly he was 
successively minister of a Protestant Dis- 
senting congregation at Nottingham and 
Walthamstow, though for many years he 
declived settling with any particular con- 
gregation. He was a true Christian, and 
if not altogether, he was almost, a perfect 
Christian. He was learned in the scrip- 
tures; in which he was a distinguished 
critical scholar, and at the same time emi- 
nently diffident of his own judgment. He 
was pious, with all purity and simplicity 
of soul; benevolent in spirit and in deed. 
His fortune was easy, and he was ever 
employed in doing or meditating good. 
The literary inhabitants and occasional 
residents at Bath will sensibly regret his 
removal, and deeply lament the loss of his 
example. 

t+¢ Memoirs of Dr. Shaw in our next, 

P, 92, Mr. Dyott, of Freeford(not Fair- 
ford) Hall, was Recorder of Lichfield. Of 
his Father, who died Jan. 2, 1787, and of 
his brave and loyal Ancestors, see vol, 
LVII. P. 90. 














THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Cana Suares and other Prorerty, 





Aug. 1815 (to the 26th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London.— 
Swansea, 175. ex Dividend 101. per Annum clear. — Leeds and Liv erpool, 2001. ex 
Half Yearly Dividend 4/, clear.—Shropshire, 78/. ex Half Year’s Dividend 2/.—Mon- 
mouth, 119/. with Dividend 3/. 10s. Half Year. — Grand Junction, 2092. —Old Union, 
100. ex Half Yearly Dividend. — Worcester and Birmingham, 30/. — Ellesmere and 
Chester, 70/.—Kennet and Avon, Old Shares,2U0/.—New Ditto, 2/. Discount.—Wilts and 
Berks, 211.—Regent's, 10/.Discount.—Chelmer, 82/,—West-India Dock, 144/,— London 
Dock Stuck, 101/. — Globe Insurance, 103/. — Albion Ditto, 46/. — Atlas 3/. 1s. 6d. ex 
Dividend.—Rock Life Ditto, 2s. Premium.—Imperial Ditto, 401. 10s.—Grand Junction 
Water-Works, 38/.— Strand Bridge, 43/. Discount.—Vauxhall Ditto, 571. Discouut.— 
Lordon Flour Shares, 4/. 15s. ex Dividend 8s. 





Mergorococicat Tasxe for August, 1813. By W. Cary, Strand. 










































Beight of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
S tt] is | } 1S bey is 
ecf/5 2) . Is i S2l£-E) : |S s\par 
Crise; ag iss : {Barom.| Weather || SE). =! 2 |55)|Barom| Weather 
= ls Es 2 | — > jin. pts. inAug. 1815, | eles 3 1. in, pts |mAug. 181 
fz\ine 2 l\- Z| | i GalcF| 2 iz 
Jui o o |e | } | oj;e;e 
27 | 62 | 73 | 60 29,92 |fair } 411 63 | 77 | 64 130, 18 |fair 
28 | 63 | 77 | 62 |30,28 jfair Q | 66 83 69 , 08 fair 
29 | 63 | 77 | 66] ,22 /fair | 13 | 63 | 68 | 67} ,O1 fair 
50 | 66 | 73 | 66 }29,95 |iaic 1} 44 | 60 | 69 | 60 129,96 Ifair 
31 | 64 | 74 | 66 |30, 02 fair 15 | 64 | 70159] ,95 |rair 
A 1} 69} 75 | 62 » 09 jcloudy 16 1} 60 69 | 60 , 90 fair 
2 | 62 | 73 | 61 {29,96 jciondy } 17] et | ~ | 58 +89 a 
2 ~ " 9 lf > } 52 Oo: q 
+ | 60 | 69 | 58 | 286 lomowecy || 19 | 58 | 08 | 38 fooler [air 
$159] 68 | 35] 255 showery || 90 | 56 | 65 | 52] 96 [fair 
6) 60 | 67 | 6i , , 80 jcloudy | Q1 92 | 60 54 »10 ‘loudy 
2} 60 | 74] 60 [30 O1 Jair 22 | 55 | 57 | 50 /29,70 |stoomy 
8} 61 i4 | G1 ]29,.99 |cloudy 23 | 50 | 635 | 54 [30,10 air 
9} 60 | 75 } 62 [50,08 [fair 24 | 54 60 | 53 932 fair 
10] 62 | 77} 63} ,18 {fair 25 | 54 | 69 | d+ | ,32 [fair 
| 26} 56 | 65 1 55 »90 naw 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 27 to August 24, 1813, 


Christened. Buried. 2and 5 136] 50 and 40 160 
Males - 877 1746 Males - 625 1198 5and10 37] 60and 70 92 
Females 869 Females 573 10 and 20 33] 70and80 69 





Whaereof have died under 2 yearsold 425 
Peck Loaf 6s. 2d. 6s. 2d. 6s. 2d. 5s. Sd. 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. | 


2@andS0 58|S80and90 22 
30 and 40 110} 90and100 $3 
40 and 50 113 | 


Between 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending August 27. 






































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat , Rye , Barly; Oats |Beans)} Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans, 
s dis: djs, djs. djs. a. s. dys. dys. djs. dyn bd 
Middlesex 113 6/00 _O/51 11}/40 1/72 11)}/ Essex 112 857 0/47 3hi3 0\64 0 
Surrey 121 0156 0150 0/45 4/77 Ol/Kent 116 “8/00 O152 4445 O72 4 
Hertford 105 4/74 O45 O41 O81 G)i/Sussex 121 0100 0/50 042 O00 @Q 
Bedford 109 Oj00 0/54 O}48 O}77 7|Suffolk 105 4/49 2/49 6140 772 i 
Huntingd. 102 10}00 0j00 0/86 8/65 9;\Camb. 102 7/00 0/44 0/30 2\74 + 
Northamp. 109 8/00 0/53 5)51 oe O}|Norfolk 96 8147 ()46 5/142 000 0 
Rutland 110 6,00 0}53 0/00 0/82 3j/Lincoln 101 6/76 6/56 3/34 10/78 0 
Leicester 107 10/00 0/55 5)45 11/99 0}} York 100 1/68 0148 11/35 779 8 
Nottingh. 112 8/69 6/59 O/44 4/86 2)/Durham 95 8100 0)00 0/59 aloo 0 
Derby 110 8/00 O00 0/46 690 O}/Northum. 94 11/68 6/56 10/59 4100 o 
i Stafford 120 9/00 Oj67 4/45 282 8}/Cumberl.106 6/74 0/56 11/41 0)00 0 
Salop” 112 O87 4/00 O47 1:00 O}}Westmor.110 4/384 0/57 741 1jo0 i) 
Hereford 110 2/67 2/60 2/41 572 6)jLancasterl112 3)00 O[58 9/39 1/00 0 
Worcester 114 800 0/64 0/47 4/79 7|Chester 109 9/00 0100 0/00 O00 @ 
Warwick 120 10/00 061 8[51 7/93 9IlFlint 128 joo Ol79 2145 10100 0 
Wilts 105 0j00 0/48 10/41 8/76 6|/Denbigh 122 600 M67 6/37 3100 0 
Berks 118 2:00 0/47 0/58 10;73 S}/Anglesea 000 O100 0/58 6135 Olu 0 
Oxford 117 600 O48 6/44 672 9O)Carnarv. 116 4/00 0/60 0/36 0100 6 
Bucks 116 600 0/57 641 3'72 6||Merionet.118 400 O71 0143 600 0 
Brecon 117 10)00 Oj}6t 252 0.00 O}Cardigan 106 S00 O56 0126 ooo 0 
Montgom. 111 200 0)00 0/47 5,00 0)/Pembroke 92 8/00 0/53 7/25 4100 © 
Radnor 114 11/00 O}60 0/56 1100 O}/Carmarth 98 0/00 O/60 1/29 0100 0 
Glamorg.119 5/00 0/60 10/37 800 @ 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.}|Gloucest.122 2)00 0/59 [+1 6)72 0 
112 O67 6/55 740 4,77 10)|Somerset 120 9)00 0/56 OWN O74 8 
» Average of Scotland, per quarter : Monmo. 122 5)00 O]00 0100 G00 @ 
100 5y72 10)54 14359 6/65 6)|Devon 120 8/00 0/157 3/00 0100 Oo 
Aggregate pele Prices of ths Twelve Ma-||Cornwall 116 5)00 0/55 Oj32 500 oO 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by||Dorset 119 2100 0/56 6/38 U)00 @ 
which Exportation and Bounty are to bejjHants 121 4/00 0/47 8/43 10/00 Oo 
regulated in Great Britain...... concescoccvesosccoccsocsococs 103 10/64 10/54 4137 9176 1 


PRICE OF FLOUR, pér Sack, August 27: 95s, 100s, 

RETURN OF WHEAT, in Mark Lane, including only from August 9 to August 14: 
Total 12,900 Quarters. Average 105s. 64¢.—2s. 2}d. lower than Jast Return, 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, August 21, 41s. 8d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, August 25, 54s. Qid. 

PRICE OF HOPs, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Aagust 27: 
Kent Bags ............10/. Os. to 12/, 12s. | Kent Pockets .........114 Os. to 142 Oe 
Sussex Ditte ......... 9/. Os. to 11/4. 11s. | Sussex Ditto ........0.+. 104. Os. to 122, 12s, 
Essex Ditto ........... 94 9s. to 12/. Us, | Farnham Ditto .......16/ Os, to 204. Os. 
AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, August 27: 
St. James's, Hay 3/. !5s. Straw 2/. Os. 6¢.—Whitechapel, Hay 44. 12s. 6¢. Straw 1/. 17s, 
Clover 6/. 10s. Od.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 7s. 6d. Straw 1/. 19s, Clover 6/, 13s, 
SMITHFIELD, Aug. 27. ‘To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8ibs. 





BO saniavectwtiecsmneen eoreeDse Od. to Os. 4d. { Lainb ........ snencosecscocces te Ol Ob Ge. OF, 
PEMA peccccsscctcovcones ss. Ud. to Os. 84+ Head of Cattle at Market this Day : 
Veh ccccocceccecce scaccccosens s. 8d, to Gs. 8d. Beasts about 871 Calves 260. 
PUR ncceces picnheteegescnenen 7s. Od. to 8s, Od. | Sheep and Lambs 7,720. Pigs 290, 


COALS, Aug. 27: Neweasile 56s. Od. Sunderiand 53%, Od. 
SOAP, Yellow, 102s. Mottled LI14s. Curd 118.. CAN DLES,14s. Od. per Doz. Moulds15s.6d. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8b. St. James’s 5s, 4d. Clare Market 5s. 4d. Whitechapel 5s. Se, 














EACH DAY'S PRICE OF STOCKS IN AUGUST, 1813. 


Bank per Ct. 4 per Ct./5 Irish | Imp. ; Imp. 1} India [South Seal S$, Seay ‘India Ex! Sills, Om- 
Stock. Consols. | Consols. | Navy. SperCt./3perCt.; Ann. | Stock. | Stock. | Ann. | Bonds. . & nium, 


x 
Sunda’ 
2194. q 13% 87} 1 dis, 2pr. | TE pr. 
2194 734 875 1694 ldis. | 2pr. ¢ 74 pr. 
; 13 4 1694 1 dis. 2pr. | 7 pr. 
2194 13 8" 169 par lpr. | 6£ pr. 
—_— 13° 87 169} par 1 pr. a4 pe. 
220 134 87 par Spr. | 74$pe. 
Sunday 


220 734 873 “| 1693 par Spr. { 7h pr. 
134 873 par 3 pr. 1g pr. 
13 874 1693 par Spr. | 62 pr 






















































































Holiday . 
219F 13 par Spr. | 62 pr. 











aigt ldis, | Spr. | Gf pr. 
Sunday ' 
2rd 13 
219 122 
_ 124 
219 724 
; 123 
——--} 724 
Sanday 

218 Ff sig 123 
H> iday 








1 dis, 3 pr. | Gd pr. 
3 dis. 2 pr. 
3 dis. 2 pr 
2 dis. 3 pr 
1 dis. 3 pr. 
1 dis, 3 pr. 
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whe gaaeietib= na Oar 











1 dis. 3 pr. 
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2 dis. I pr. 
148 2 dis. 2 pr. 
143 1 dis. 3 pr. 
14, |, 88 1 dis, 3 pr. 











58 | Smt 712 
2'9 512 |, Sth 724 
———| 5% | 57 125 
~———} 57} | 57 2 

Sunday 
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